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OUR NOSEGAY OF CULLED FLOWERS 


HAT delightful skeptic, Montaigne, absence 
whose essays from any modern library makes it 
“sadly incompicte, in Chapter XIII “Ot Iexperience,” 
ventures, “There is more ado to interpret interpreta- 
tions than to interpret the things, and more books upon 
books than upon all other subjects; we do nothing 
but comment upon one another.” In this 
The Graphic are to be found upward of one hundred 
reviews of new fall books; an effort to interpret cur- 
rent literature that, we hope, will meet with the ap- 
proval of our readers. While it has been a labor ot 
love to make this “nosegay of culled flowers,” again 
to quote the witty French chevalier, nevertheless, the 
task, pleasurable though it was, has been no easy 
one. But the reward has been constant. To come in 
contact with so many wise, brilliant, witty, and in- 
forming minds was to gain much, even though one 
had to risk the pains of mental indigestion in the 
necessary gorging process. But readers need run 
no such risk. He or she may browse at leisure, if the 
essay or review entices to fuller enjoyment. We have 
indicated in the book section our choice of the twelve 
best books of the year in fiction, art, history, poetry, 
civics, travel, public affairs, drama, biography, religion, 
war (personal comment) and criticism. There may be 
better representatives in each division of literature 
among the new books, for, of course, The Graphic 
does not get all the latest publications, but those 
named, at least, are well worth the reading and are 
the best among the many that have come to the re- 
viewer's table. However, the list is a lengthy one; we 
present the announcements of ten leading publishers so 
that one’s choice is by no means restricted. If the 
ninety-odd reviews cannot disclose to the reader books 
that will meet the most exacting of tastes, then the 
@rort t0.do so is hopeless. But let the sceptic attend. 
The nosegay here gathered, though merely of culled 
flowers, has been picked with care and so arranged 
that the perfume disseminated will suggest the still 
finer blossomings at the source. We dare assert, how- 
ever, that the little essays herein printed, on the new 
fall books, make in themselves for delightful and in- 
formative reading. Half a dozen brilliant bookmen 
have assisted in spreading this literary feast, and their 
work is a joy to the discerning. Having, mentally, 
said grace, we invite our guests to whet their appetites 
on the good things here presented. 
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TO AN ESTEEMED CONTEMPORARY 


W HAT a joy to the discerning in these days of 

rampant, self-advertising journalism is that well- 
edited, sanely-conducted, daily newspaper, the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor, which requires no biased eyes 
to see its intrinsic worth. We have no church affilia- 
tion with this comfortable and comforting exchange 
to induce this tribute. It is paid ungrudgingly and 
in all sincerity after a year of daily reference to its 
columns. Perhaps, the editorial page might be a 
trifle more sparkling; an occasional bit of airy persi- 
flage would not detract from the otherwise solid in- 
formation imparted and sound opinions conveyed, but 
that is a mere matter of personal taste. Invariably, 
the page is catholic in its treatment of affairs of mo- 
ment and so well-written that to the average reader it 
cannot fail to prove educational in its tendency. Re- 
strained headlines over its news columns, foreign cor- 
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respondence rarely found elsewhere and of a most 
trustworthy nature; feature articles, devoid of sensa- 
tion, but written in a sprightly vein and exceedingly 
readable; schools, homes, politics, civics, finance, com- 
merce, sports—all carefully covered and displayed with 
a nice appreciation of the relative value of each sub- 
ject considered. Our compliments to our Boston con- 
temporary; may its influence so widen that, eventually, 
instead of being conspicuous by reason of its distinc~ 
tive qualities it shall have set such a pace and won so 
large a constituency, not alone of Scientists, that 
hundreds of sloppy, saffron-inclined dailies shall have 
repented of their yellow course and patterned after 
our amiable and esteemed contemporary. 


ECONOMIC WASTE NOW PROJECTED 

OWDER is going up in price, as well as smoke, 

hence the prudent decision of the board of public 
service of Los Angeles to lay in a big stock at present 
quotations for use in tunnel boring for the develop- 
ment of electrical power. This means that the city 
officials have determined to pursue their policy of 
economic waste by paralleling existing power plants, 
without waiting for a decision from the courts as to 
the rights of the Edison company in the proposed 
condenination proceedings. Laymen long ago pre- 
dicted that the city had entered upon a long and costly 
lawsuit when it sought to take over the local plant 
without just-compensation, and the state railroad com- 
mission has apparently verified that view. The tax- 
paying public evidently is to have no further voice in 
the proposed expenditures by the service board. That 
the bonds already voted will yield only a modicum of 
the vast amount of money that will be required to 
finance the parallel plant of the city is certain. It 
will be more bonds and more bonds that will have to 
be piled up as first liens on city property, thus im- 
measurably increasing the burden of taxation under 
which our people already groan. Instead of fifty mil- 
lions of indebtedness for the municipal water and 
power scheme it will be nearer a hundred millions be- 
fore the project can be completed. We hope the tax- 
payers enjoy the prospect. Whether or not they will 
stand for it is yet to be determined. Why are they 
so apathetic at this stage? Why not demand a show- 
down from the public servants and an exposition of 
the dubious program and its cost? 


FRANCE, AS REVEALED BY THE WAR 


\7O matter how the present war shall terminate, 
4™ whether for or against the Allies, students of the 
situation will agree that from it the French nation 
will emerge greater, better, bigger—in the ethical 
sense—and with that unbounded respect of friend and 
foe which nobility of conduct inevitably commands. 
Prior to August, 1914, there was much talk by critical 
commentators of the alleged retrogression of the French 
as a people; that they were all surface, insincere and 
decadent. Dire pictures were drawn of the nation’s 
dwindling influence, of its lack of initiative, its apathy 
in business affairs which permitted the Germans, es- 
pecially, to control certain avenues of trade right in 
Paris, to the detriment of the native-born. How sig- 
nally have these reflections been refuted by the atti- 
tude of mind and physical attributes of the French— 
soldiers and citizens—since their soil was occupied 
by the invading army from across the Rhine. With 
no flourish of trumpets, no press agency of any de- 
scription, no affecting of an intimacy with the Almighty 
in an enlistment of supernatural supporting agencies, 
the French have yet performed prodigies of valor and 
have shown a fortitude, a persistency, an esprit de 
corps that elicits the profound admiration of the 
civilized world. They have “sawed wood,” to use a 
homely phrase, on the firing line from the outset, and 
their stalwart front, their initiative at crucial moments, 
their splendid, soldier-like qualities have revealed a 
deptivamnational character that cannot be ignored for 
a century to come. As artilleryists they have proved 
themselves the peers of any of the belligerents, the 
Germans, repeatedly, paying high tribute to the prowess 
of their opponents in this respect. Nor has the non- 
combatant part of the French nation shone with any 
less resplendency in the crisis that has come upon the 
country. The women have wept in secret but in the 
open have given up their husbands. their sons, their 
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sweethearts with a self-sacrificing spirit that clicits 
the plaudits of the world. From out of their hiding 
places they have drawn their hoardings and these sav- 
ings of a thrifty people have been forthcoming at call 
with an alacrity that bespeaks unbounded loyalty, con- 
fidence and true patriotism. Economies have been 
practiced without a murmur; brave and patient, the 
common people are no whit less deserving of approba- 
tion than the efficient soldiery. Kipling in his “France 
at War” quotes a French official as saying “Our na- 
tional psychology lias chamged. 1 do mot récogiizge 
myself,” To the question “What made the change?” 
the officer responded that it was the German. Said he: 
“If he had been quiet for another twenty years the 
world would have been his. Now he is saving the 
world by showing us what evil is.” Due allowance, 
of course, must be made for Kipling’s strongly parti- 
san attitude, but of the changed psychology of the 
French nation there can be no question. It required 
a momentous jolt to restore it to its proper equilibrium. 
This the Germans seem to have administered. 


PEACEPARLERS STILL REMOTE 


HAT luck for the Detroit crusader, now on the 

high seas with his peace party, if he reaches 
Europe at the psychological moment when the Powers 
decide they have shed enough innocent blood and 
agree to an armistice! It is possible, although not 
probable. Rumors seem to indicate that the lust to 
kill has about run its course with nothing decisive on 
either side attained and little prospect of a determinate 
battle. That 1s the chief obstacle to all peaceparlers. 
If ome side or the other could make what the sporting 
man would term a “killing,” in the street sense, the 
prospects for a cessation of the war would measurably 
brighten. Germany must have a cash indemnity to 
relieve the financial stringency at home and that is 
out of the question. The alliance pact between Eng- 
land, France, Russia, Italy and Serbia renders indi- 
vidual negotiations impossible. Moreover, the British 
and French have repeatedly stated that no overtures 
for peace will be considered by them so long as a 
German soldier remains on French or Belgian soil. 
Remembering this, we cannot be optimistic over the 
peace rumors which, while persistent, emanate from 
one European capital mainly. Crusader Ford, we opine, 
will have to return without accomplishing a thing. But 
he will have given a number of worthy followers a 
breezy outing at his expense. That the trenches will 
uot be emptied by Christmas is a certainty. 


HIGH LIGHTS OF THE MESSAGE 


ID ERTINENT to the fundamental cause which 
A =6prought Great Britain into the war is the applica. 
tion of the Monroe Doctrine principle which President 
Wilson reasserts in his message to congress. He says, 
“We retain unabated the spirit that has inspired us 
throughout the whole life of our government and 
which was so frankly put into words by President 
Monroe. We still mean always to make a common 
cause of national independence and of political liberty 
in America.” Irrespective of party following every 
American, hyphenated or otherwise, can find it in his 
heart to indorse this sentiment, adherence to which 
means maintenance of our splendid isolation on this 
western hemisphere. What would happen if a European 
power, ignoring the Monroe Doctrine, undertook to 
invade Mexico? Instantly, there would be a call to 
arms to punish the trespasser and drive him back to 
his ships. This was the spirit that possessed England 
when Belgian territory was invaded by Germany. Great 
Britain had pledged herself to maintain the neutrality 
of Belgium; violation of that neutrality was what fired 
the British people and brought them into the war. Un- 
questionably, it was this unwise act of the German 
general staff in forcing a passage through Belgium, 
whose rights were wantonly disregarded, that enlisted 
so universally the sympathy of Americans with the 
Allies; it paralleled in a signal manner our position in 
like circumstances toward Mexico and emphasized the 
necessity of British intervention. President Wilson 
has done well in reiterating “our concern for the in- 
dependence and prosperity of Central and South Ameri- 
ca,’ and in declaring that the Latin-American states 
are our “spiritual partners,’ whose main objective is 
mutual service, he reflects the true spirit of Pan- 





Americanism. The policy of increasing our army and 
navy and augmenting our coast defenses as a means 
of asserting the rights of a people against aggression 
will probably be indorsed by a large proportion of 
American citizenship and yet we cannot wholly agree 
with Mr. Wilson, temperate though he is in his atti- 
tude. Increasing our navy, adding to our standing 
army, at a time when the belligerents of Europe have 
well nigh exhausted their strength and means strikes 
us aS a non sequitur, a piece of folly. But the people 
have been artfully prepared by the munitions manu- 
facturers for this proposed outlay of millions, and the 
prograin, doubtless, will be adopted by congress, after 
long debate as to ways and means. More’s the pity. 
As to the merchant marine program favored by the 
President, it is a recurrence of the plan of a year ago, 
which was defeated in congress and is likely to be 
again rejected by that body. The recent Seaman’s 
Act will not render easier the passage of the govern- 
ment bill; if private capital could not compete with 
foreign ships because of the handicaps imposed, the 
disposition to keep the treasury from being mulcted to 
meet the certain deficits will be enhanced. Build ships 
in the cheapest marts of the world and remove em- 
barrassing restrictions should be the preliminary to a 
government-owned merchant marine. That the one 
cent a pound tax on sugar will be maintained is pres- 
aged by the message in which the President recites 
that it is “a plain counsel of prudence to continue all 
of the present taxes or their equivalents.” Averse to 
borrowing money in selling bonds to meet authorized 
expenditures, Mr. Wilson advises rather the raising 
of revenue by internal taxation, lowering the present 
limits of exemption and the figure at which the surtax 
shall begin to be imposed. Other methods suggested 
are a tax on gasoline and naptha, on the horsepower 
of automobiles, a stamp tax on checks, on pigiron 
and on fabricated iron and steel. In this way it is 
estimated the industry of the present generation should 
pay the bills of this generation, which is sound econo- 
mics at least. Naturalized citizens who have sought 
to “‘debase our politics to the arts of foreign intrigue” 
come in for deserved reprimand. Their number, re- 
marks the President, is not great by comparison with 
those sturdy hosts that have enriched our nation, but 
it 1s quite enough to have brought deep disgrace upon 
us, making it necessary to employ drastic means “to 
be purged of their corrupt distempers.” The urge 
upon congress to enact laws to deal with this menace 
adequately should meet with a prompt response. A|]- 
together, it is a fine state paper, thoughtful, lofty in 
tone, couched in choice English and strongly Ameri- 
can. It will take rank among the great messages of 
the Presidents. 





GOSSIP FROM THE GOLDEN GATE 
AN FRANCISCO is shaking herself this week. stil] 


’ 


wm” hardly able to realize that her big show is a thing 
of the past. The Exposition had become a habit and 


thousands of citizens are at pains in abandoning it. 
There are many who, pointing to its phenomenal pop- 
ularity in the last weeks, contend that its life should 
have been prolonged. But surely it was much more 
fitting that it should come to an end while still at the 
zenith of its success. Every circumstance combined 
to favor Closing Day. Friday there had been in ex- 
cess of three inches of rain, more than had fallen here 
in twenty-four hours in half a century, But patrcday. 
despite the gloom of the weather prophets, was cloud- 
less, warm and bright—a_ perfect day for the cere- 
monies of farewell. And, practically, the entire com- 
munity made the most of the last opportunity, the 
final tally showing 458,558 admissions, beating the 
previous record by more than 100,000, and surpassing 
St. Louis’ biggest day by more than 50,000—a record 
of which every San T'ranciscan is properly proud: 
x Ok Ok 
It was a somber multitude that said goodby to the 
Exposition, the crowds at night moving slowly through 
the grounds absorbing their last impressiens of the 
beauty of the buildings so soon to be razed. Only on 
the Zone, which was densely packed all evening, was 
there any attempt at merriment. As President Moore 
pressed the button at midnight which extinguished the 
myriad lights and marked the closing of the Exposi- 
tion he read a quatrain written by George Sterling: 
ile nour hasastiruek, the mighty work is done. 
Praise God for all the bloodless victories won, 


And from these courts of beauty’s pure increase 
Go forth in joy and brotherhood and peace, 


* OK 


Although it will be some time before the directors 
can give a final accounting, interesting figures already 
have been published, estimating the Exposition’s final 
net profit at $1,040,000. And, besides this, there is the 
Exposition’s gift to the city of the Munictpal Auditori- 
um which cost $1,086,000. Already, it is certain that a 
large proportion of the dividends will be devoted to 
the Preservation Fund. Thirty of the forty stockhold- 
ers who subscribed $25,000 each to the building of the 
Exposition have joined William H. Crocker in a waiv- 
er of their dividends. Thus, $75,000 is already secured 
to start the fund for a permanent memorial of the 
Fair. The strongest appeal possible is to be made to 
congress for the preservation of the Palace of Fine 
Arts. inte 

There have been many weird suggestions in the vari- 
ous preservation plans, but the weirdest is attributed 
to Mayor Rolph who suggested that the Tower ot 
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Jewels should be transplanted to Twin Peaks. The 
mayor was also responsible for the idea that flags 
should be hali-masted Closing Day, but, happily, he 
rescinded this lugubrious notion. 
kk x 
Colonel and Mrs. William May Garland and Mr. and 
Mrs. W. W. Mines were among the many Los Ange- 
lans who came up to witness the end of the Exposi- 
tion. Garland and Mines had both been present at 
the opening ceremonies. Colonel Garland who is 
honorary chairman of the Belgian Relief Committee 
for Southern California was also here to confer with 
local leaders in the relief campaign. He was properly 
proud of the splendid showing Los Angeles has made 
in this charity. Among other visitors from Los An- 
geles were Motley H. Flint, Avery McCarthy, Leo. P. 
Schaeffer, General Wankowski, Captain William Ban- 
ning and his nieces, the Misses Katherine and Eleanor 
Banning, and John S. Mitchell. 
* Ok Ok 
There was one building at the Exposition which 
was never opened, and, curiously cnough, it was the 
pavilion of the Republic of Panama. The little repub- 
lic had appropriated sufficient funds for the building, 
and it was one of the first af the foreign buildings 
completed, but no funds remained for maintenance 
or for shipping an exhibit. 
a 
Alfred Hertz is holding daily rehearsals of the San 
Francisco Symphony Orchestra, and the first of the 
series of ten concerts will be given Friday, December 
17, The program of each concert will be repeated 
the following Sunday at nominal prices. This prom- 
ises to be a popular innovation, but may seriously af- 
fect the attendance at the regular concerts. Hertz is 
said to have healed all dissensions within the orches- 
tra, and the fifth season has every prospect of an aus- 
Picious start. 
e k x 
Business and trade organizations are holding a con- 
ference Wednesday to consider the question: “What 
Can We Do to Follow Up the Wonderful Advertis- 
ing San Francisco Has Received Through the Exposi- 
tion’” Frank I Turner, president of the Downtown 
Association, struck the keynote of the conference in 
saying, “San Francisco is at last on the tourist ia. 
The Exposition put it there, and it is up to all San 
Francisco to keep it there. Tourists have spent $25,- 
000,000 in the city this year. Let us keep the tourists 
coming - me oleae Oe 
San Francisco, Dec. 8. 


LITTLE CATECHISM OF THE BIG WAR 


By a Student of International History and Diplomacy 


UESTION: What is the cause of the war in Eu- 
rope? 

Answer: Germany’s ambition to increase her sea- 
board, add to her mercantile marine, and extend her 
commerce, The kaiser, speaking for his people, says 
Germany must have “a place in the sun’ and “the frec- 
dom of the seas.” 

Q. What does Germany understand by the phrase 
“A place in the Sun?” 

A. Opportunity to enlarge her colonial empire and 
develop a mercantile marine which will compete upon 
even terms with that of the British empire in the car- 
rying trade. 

Q. What does Germany mean by saying she is 
fighting for “the freedom of the seas?” 

A. By “the freedom of the seas” she means access 
of her ships and manufactures to trading ports on 
equal terms with the ships and manufactures of the 
British empire. 

What was the international legal instrument in 
operation at the outbreak of the war which gave Brit- 
ish ships and trade an advantage over Germany? 

A. The treaty of Paris. This is the agreement 
which the chancellor has called ‘a scrap of paper.” 

Q. In what circumstances did Germany become a 
signer of this treaty? 

A. It was signed in her behalf while she was stilt 
enthusiastically grateful and pro-British. The armies 
of the victorious French allies under Napoleon Bona- 
parte had made triumphal entries into Vienna (1805) 
and Berlin (1806) when the British intervened by land 
and sea to rescue the Germanic and other nations from 
French domination, and succeeded. The United King- 
dom refused to take money or territory in payment 
for her services to Europe; but, instead, asked and 
obtained for her shipring and commerce free ports 
(free both as regards harbor dues and tariff duties)— 
and other trading facilities on the continent. The 
phenomenal growth and prosperity of the British em- 
pire in the nineteenth century were largely attributable 
to these special privileges. “England” profited only 
incidentally. The Britannic union (the United King- 
dom) and the British empire were the main benefici- 
aries, 


Britain, one of the earliest subscribers to the Mon- 
roe Doctrine, which protects her colonies in North 
and South America, applied a “Monroe Doctrine” to 
Belgium, which, like Ireland, Scotland, Wales and 
Brittany, is a Celtic country. There are almost as 
many people of Belgian blood (descendants of the 
Belgi) in the United Kingdom as there are in Bel- 
gium. Britain went to war with Germany when that 
country violated the neutrality of Belgium, even as 
the United States would go to war with any Euro- 
pean power that would invade Mexico. Britain never 
has been antagonistic to the Monroe Doctrine, because 
she is one of the principal beneficiaries of the doctrine, 
and has applied an exactly similar “doctrine” to Bel- 
gium, Egypt and all her other protectorates. The 
present war became a possibility when Germany, 
aghast at the amazing growth and prosperity of the 
British commercial empire, began to abridge British 
trading privileges. 

Like several other countries, Germany had been 
thinking and talking in terms of “England.” She awoke 
to a belated realization of the fact that during the Na- 
poleonic wars the Britannic union, or United Kine- 
dom, had superseded England; and the post-Waterloo 
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trading privileges were now claimed and enjoyed by 
a world-wide commercial empire. One by one, upon 
various excuses, she withdrew her “free ports,” until 
at last only Hamburg preserved the conditions guar- 
anteed by the treaty of Paris. There was no reciproc- 
ity in the treaty, under which, unquestionably, the 
United Kingdom was “the most favored nation’—but, 
for value received:—and there were no free ports in 
the British empire. 

However, when the Germans (after Sedan) began 
to show signs of irritation and uneasiness, the British 
adopted a policy of conciliation. They opened South- 
ampton as a port of call for the German liners that 
competed with the British, French and American lin- 
ers in the Atlantic trade; and ceded Heligoland in re- 
turn for territory in Africa. These concessions, which 
have been of incalculable value to Germany, have not 
satished the Teutons. Ever since the victory of the 
Germanic confederation over the French empire, the 
Germans have been chafing under the restraints and 
restrictions of the treaty of Paris; claiming that new 
conditions were created in 1870-71. 

Q. What is the chief error of the German plan ot 
warfare? 

A. The “campaign of frightfulness.’ It is a huge 
mistake. The principle of the Monroe Doctrine was 
challenged when Germany invaded and raided Bel- 
gium; and the German assertion that the destruction of 
passenger vessels carrying non-combatants, men, wom- 
en and children, was a military necessity, is offset by 
the fact that the steady growth of the British mer- 
chant marine since the ratification of the treaty of 
Paris was an ever-increasing source of irritation to the 
Germans. 

They found in that growth an evidence of their con- 
tention that they had been over-reached and discrim- 
inated against by the provisions of the treaty. Teu- 
ton logic saw in the elimination of individual parts of 
the British mercantile marine a redress of their griev- 
ance, namely, the prosperity of the British mercantile 
marine achieved (as they allege) at the expense of the 
German mercantile marine, which was hampered and 
hobbled (from the German viewpoint) by the treaty of 
Paris. Beyond reasonable doubt, the Germans believed 
that in their attack on the Lusitania and other ves- 
sels they were “getting square” for the “inequalities” 
of the treaty and were contending for what they call 
“the freedom of the seas.” 

When the treaty of Paris is understood, the torpedo 
tactics of the Germans are understandable: (even if 
inexcusable.) The most rudimentary knowledge of 
human nature shows us that the German Savage at- 
tacks on British passenger vessels were attributable, 
not to a belief in any military necessity for the at- 
tacks, but to a belief that British maritime diplomacy 
had over-reached German maritime diplomacy. The 
non-combatants killed by the Germans in this war 
are the victims of commercial and political jealousy. 
The raid upon Belgium, the sinking of the Lusitania, 
and like incidents, do not prove that the treaty OF 
Paris is a mere scrap of paper; any more than the de- 
struction of a house by a tenant would prove that his 
use of the house gave him the right of ownership and 
that dis lease was a scrap of paper. VThe German 
campaign of frightfulness is illogical as well as cruel. 
It confounds effect with cause. 

Q. Is the treaty of Paris recognized in Europe? 

A. It is part of the jus gentium and is in the fab- 
ric of European international law. For this reason, 
the majority of the population of Europe is united in 
denunciation of the Germanic-Turkish alliance as an 
international outlaw. 

Q. If the Germans should succeed in abrogating 
the treaty of Paris and annulling a European interna- 
tional legal agreement by force of arms, what sequel 
may reasonably be expected? 

A. That all similar international laws and agree- 
ments which interfere with the German policy of gain- 
ing “ a place in the sun” and “the freedom of the 
seas” will be annulled by violence and abrogated by 
force Of arms: 

Q. Why is America gravely and imminently con- 
cerned in the outcome of the European war? 

A. Because, next to the treaty of Paris, the prin- 
cipal obstacle in the path of German aggrandizement 
is the Monroe Doctrine. If force should succeed in 
invalidating a written international law in Europe, 
and if armed anarchy is to supersede legality in that 
continent, it is sheer lunacy to hope or expect that 
an unwritten international law or agreement, like the 
Monroe Doctrine, will be honored by Germany if it 
should interpose a barrier that would hinder the Ger- 
man program of trade extension and colonization in 
the American continents. 

Q. Will Germany, if victorious in 
war, respect the Monroe Doctrine? 

A. No. Victorious Germany will attempt to smash 
the Monroe Doctrine. The expansion program of a 
victorious Germany would be incomplete if trading 
and colonizing barriers like those hammered down in 
the eastern hemisphere should continue to thwart 
German ambitions in the western hemisphere, The 
Germans are “thorough.” They do not believe iH 
“unfinished business.” “Freedom of the seas” includes 
the American seas. “A place in the sun” includes the 
western sun. 


Q. In what kind of a “place” are the good, honest, 
patriotic Americans who favor or wink at the German 
abrogation of international law in Europe by armed 
force; saying “it is all right,” or “it is no concern of 
ours! 


A. <A fool's paradise. They will find that what is 
Germanic sauce for the E\iropean goose will pemieees 
manic sauce for the American gander. Some of our 
best informied citizens are well aware of this, It is@at 
the Monroe Doctrine that former President Roose- 
velt (with the intimate and accurate knowledge of in- 
ternational relationships derived from his presidential 
experience) is thinking when he says the Britannic al- 
lance 1s “fighting our battles.” 

Q. Is there a scriptural] quotation which might be 
applied to the case? , 

Yes. “The people’ may “perish for lack of 
knowledge.” The general lack of knowledge of inter- 


the European 
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national law and international history in the United 
States is appalling. 

Q. What are chiefly to 
knowledge?” 

A. The public schools and the newspapers. 

Ome araihey be reformed in this particular?” 

A. Yes. “It is never too late to mend. - But—the 
sooner the better! 
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HIS “book-number” week J] went out to “browse” 


in that delightful repository of fine books, and 
rare books, maintained by my friend George M. Mil- 
lard, on Huntington Drive, just beyond the Oneonta 
station in South Pasadena. I[t is a pilgrimage every 
book lover hereabouts should make as often as cir- 
cumstances will permit, and, my word for it, he or she 
will be richly repaid. A fresh consignment of treasure- 
trove from England, just opened, was the occasion of 
my visit, whose unfolding was full of delightful sur- 
prises. Last time I lifted the little bronze knocker 
that, a tiny oasis on an oaken desert, mounts guard at 
the entrance to the literary treasury, the kindly-voiced, 
gray-bearded Cerberus in charge was contemplating 
with looks of affectionate regard, mingled with rever- 
ence, an importation of Dickens souvenirs. hey were 
from Miss Georgina Hogarth, sister-in-law of the great 
English novelist, who, at the age of ninety has cher- 
ished for more than forty-five years the literary relics 
bequeathed her by Dickens at his death in 1870. Writ- 
ing of these earlier treasures, at the time, I expressed 
the hope that our public library might find it possible 
to become possessed of these personal reminders of 
the distinguished I-nglish author. But, alas, the op- 
portunity went by and all save one piece, now owned 
in Pasadena, were bought by a Chicago woman, justly 
proud of her fine library, and who also has had tlic 
felicity of vesting ownership in the exquisitely-bound, 
well-preserved first edition of Beaumont and Fletcher's 
works, of which I descanted in these columns. Three 
salaams to her discerning tastes. 

Realizing that her life span is almost concluded Miss 
Hogarth has decided to relinquish all that remained to 
her of the literary lares and penates Jeft her by Charles 
Dickens and to Mr. Millard has come the rosewood- 
and-ivory writing desk used by the author on his 
travels, marked “G. H. to C. D., 1859”—a gift, indeed, 
from Miss Hogarth; also a rosewood-and-ivory book- 
slide “J. F. to C. D., 1839,” a present from Dickens’ 
biographer, John Forster, to his beloved friend—to 
my notion, quite the most desirable souvenir of the lot. 
Then there is Dickens’ ivory-and-gold paper cutter, 
to be seen resting on the blank sheet of paper sur- 
mounting the vacant desk portrayed by Sir Luke 
Fildes, R. A., in his celebrated painting; also Dickens’ 
little iron penrack, shaped like a miniature corral which 
bore the quill pens that were the medium for so many 
literary masterpieces. One odd little relic is the quill 
pen cutter which the novelist used constantly in the 
reshaping of his pens. Dickens’ tortoise shell pince- 
nez is another choice souvenir; 1 put on the glasses 
and wondered if I could see into the heart of humanity 
as did their long-time owner, were I so fortunate as to 
possess them. It is a great and rare collection. Lucky 
the purchaser who is able to call it his! 

But these were only the dessert of the feast, which, 
Spanish like, I whetted my appetite upon. A complete 
collection of Dibdiniana, superbly bound, bears a rich 
cargo for the book-collector, just beginning the crea- 
tion of his hbrary. This edition would form the best 
cornerstone I know, and a study of its contents would 
put the owner wise to the best books, the rare books, 
the choice books of all time. Another wonderful edi- 
tion is the Rapin-Tyndal History of England, down to 
the time of George I. It is curiously bound and con- 
tains those remarkable vignettes and monuments by 
Vertue of which I wrote at the time I came across the 
Rapin history at the Old Book Shop, six months ago. 
My Rapin ends with the time of James I1; the Millard 
edition embodies the Tyndal complement, Carrying tie 
history, as stated, to the time of the first George. It 
ought to stay in Southern California. The price, as 
with the Dibdin books, is so well within reason that 
the book lover of a modest income, even, will find it 
not dificult of attainment. 

I suppose the rarest of all literary treasures in the 
Millard collection is a manuscript poem by Robert 
Burns—that on “Sensibility.” It was originally writ- 
ten to “my dear and much-honored friend, Mrs. Dun- 
lop, of Dunlop,” but the copy in Mr. Millard’s posses- 
sion was sent by the poet to Miss Helen Craik and 
through her relations it came to the present owner. 
Evidently, Burns wrote it from memory since it differs 
in the third line of the third stanza from the printed 
beet of authorized editions. The third stanza in such 
reads: 


Hear the wood-lark charm the forest, 
Telling o’er its little joys; 

Hapless bird! a prey the surest 
To each pirate of the skies. 


Burns had a fine disregard for the mechanics of 
verse; his rhyming of eee skies’ is a fair 
example of his unconventional style. However, what 
I want to point out is that in the manuscript poem the 
third line reads: 

Helpless bird! a prey the surest— 

Curiously enough, in the Allan Cunningham biog- 
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raphy of Burns the editor has admitted this poem 
twice. In volume IIJ, the Dunlop rendering is given 
and in volume IV is the same poem, but with the sec- 
ond line of the first stanza altered. Instead of read- 
ing— 
Sensibility, how charming, 
Thou, my friend, cansmirnly tell—— 

it appears— 


Sensibility, how charming 
Dearest Nancy, thou canst tell— 

Did the poet send the same poem to his “Nancy” 
civing her the impression that it was written especial- 
ly for her? I have not before seen this phase of 
Burns’ literary labors touched upon. 

In the Millard collection are three unusually fine 
editions of Burns’ poetry. The Allan Cunningham one 
mentioned; the Henley-Henderson edition and_ the 
1830 edition published by Pickering and bound at the 
Doves Bindery in full levant morocco of olive tint. It 
is an elaborate affair with the title lettered on the front 
cover in a highly decorative design. Around the mar- 
gin is a quotation from the poet. At the top: “That I 
for Poor auld (right side) Scotland’s Sake some use- 
ful (left) plan for Beuk could make or (bottom) Sing 
a Sone at least.’ Then down the center, in parallel 
lines A De ee ey Lean DMCCXCVI ie., 1896 
and 1796, with many decorations interspersed in true 
Cobden-Sanderson art. There are six of these stun- 
ningly-bound books and twelve volumes of Shake- 
speare’s plays in red levant full morocco, all bound by 
the famous head of the Doves Bindery. Also bound by 
Cobden-Sanderson is a Marcus Aurelius in red levant 
full morocco and a Credo of the author-binder in Niger 
red morocco: 


To have twenty volumes of Cobden-Sanderson bind- 
ing is like announcing that you have an equal number 


of yellow peacock feathers, from the royal palace at 
Pekin; or any similar rare treasure twenty times dupli- 
cated. They are solidly-made books; not the kind that 
crack in two when you essay to open them. For 
Cobden-Sanderson believes, first, in the comfort of 
reading and his insistence upon excellent “inside 
work” precludes any disposition of his books to split 
their backs when opened hastily. A tract from the 
Doves Press on the Ideal Book or Book Beautiful re- 
cites that it is a composite thing made up of many 
parts and may be made beautiful by the beauty of 
each of its parts—its literary content, its material or 
materials, its writing or printing, its illumination or 
illustration, its binding and decoration—of each of its 
parts a subordination to the whole which, collectively, 
they constitute. In this composite “the binding, hold- 
ing the whole in its strong grip and for very love again 
itself becoming beautiful because in company with the 
idea.” The Book Beautiful then, says Cobden-Sander- 
son in his little treatise, “should be conceived of as a 
whole, and the self-assertion of any art beyond the 
limits imposed by the conditions of its creation, should 
be looked upon as an act of treason. The proper duty 
of each art within such limits is to cooperate with all 
the other arts, similarly employed, in the production 
of something which is distinctly not itself.” He would 
have the wholeness, symmetry, harmony, beauty with- 
out stress or strain of the Book Beautiful to be in 
harmony with the best in life. 


It is astonishing to think that Cobden-Sanderson, 
the premier book-binder of the age, was a Cambridge 
man who studied for the bar and remained in the 
legal profession until he was forty-five, when he felt 
the call to create and found his best expression in 
bookbinding. He married the daughter of Richard 
Cobden, the anti-Corn-laws man and in deference to 
that famous name adopted it as his own in hyphenated 
form. His Doves Bindery is at Hammersmith on the 
Thames, nearby Kelmscott Hall, famed as the home 
of William Morris. ‘here used to be a quaint inn 
adjacent, known as “The Doves” and from that sign 
Cobden-Sanderson chose the name for his bindery. 
The water-mark of the paper used in the Doves Press 
reveals two doves, said to be a facsimile of the pair 
that was wont to swing on the old sign of the inn. 
The Doves Press is installed in a room of the house 
where once lived James Thomson, author of the “Sea- 
sons.’ An ancestor of Mr. Cobden-Sanderson was 
the devout Bishop Sanderson, whose biographer was 
the celebrated Izaak Walton. I have seen a reproduc- 
tion of a painting of the bishop which 1s startlingly 
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like the photograph herewith reproduced of the fa- 
mous book-binder, the talented descendant of the 
seventeenth century divine. 

Betore the outbreak ot the present great war it was 
the intention of Mr. Cobden-Sanderson to issue from 
the Doves Press, as a supreme expression of German 
genius, Goethe’s “Gedichte” and Humboldt's “Cosmos.” 
In an announcement made a year ago the head of the 
Doves Press and Bindery rather sadiy confessed: “The 
iitention must now remain suspended till another time, 
not iar hence I hope, when what is now has been for- 
gotten, or, if not torgotten, forgiven as an inscrutable 
lorror, or inscrutable paroxysm of a great new birth, 
perhaps, of a new world.” However, last April eman- 
ated a second advertisement from the Doves Press to 
tne etfect that while the Great War has not been “for- 
gotten” or “forgiven” nor even finished, the initial 
suock being over Mr. Cobden-Sanderson returns to his 
first intention before the war “and will in the imme- 
date tuture print and publish the Lieder, Gedichte & 
balladen of Germany’s supreme poet, Goethe, in honor 
ot Germany’s better past and in hope of Germany's 
still greater future when she shall have sloughed off 
the hate which, today, bedarkens both her and our 
welt-Ansicht and World-Vision.” 

I am privileged by Mr. Millard to print the following 
letter, recently received by him from Mr. Cobden- 
Sanderson. It is dated ‘““Lhe Doves Press, Hammer- 
smuth, W., 29 October, 1915,’ and reads: “Dear Mr. 
Miltard. Here is my ‘penultimate’ advt. and I suppose 
the next will be the last! I am printing Goethe not- 
withstanding my horror of the Germans today! Indeed, 
| might almost say because of their appalling atrocities! 
‘The German race is not to be judged by one genera- 
t:on, and we must be both gratetut for what 1s great 
in them and hopeful of a tuture in which they will 
vindicate that greatness and put out of memory the 
dark mysteries of today. Betore I close the press il 
sjall have some books tor sale out of my own hbrary. 
| wonder if they would interest you? I have some 
Kelmscotts, including a Chaucer bound in boards al all 
white pigskin and tooled in gold to my own design, 
with an inscription by Willam Morris. But for this 
{ shall require a big price. | have also swell editions, 
as issued, of Pater and Meredith. With kindest re- 
membrances to Mrs. Millard, believe me, very truly 
yours, TJ. COBDEN-SANDERSONS 

Who wouldn’t be eager to pay a “big price” for 
that Chaucer in white pigskin, tooled to his own de- 
sign with an inscription by Wilham Morris? I hope 
t shail have the opportunity of seeing it, at least. Who 
knows? It is not impossible that the famous printer- 
binder-author may come to Southern Calitornia to hve 
atter he closes his press and bindery. ‘Two years ago, 
when Mr. Miliard was in London, his friend, in re- 
sponse to a jocular invitation to accompany him back 
to California, said rather seriously, “One day, may Diss 
that region ot rich landscapes and semi-tropical sur- 
roundings holds great appeai for me.” What an honor 
it Mr. Cobden-Sanderson, now in his seventieth year 
and on the point of retiring from his active artistic 
tabors, should decide to join his bookish triend in this 
delectable climate! S. hae 


YULETIDE FOR THE BOOK REVIEWER 


By Randolph Bartlett 
VERYONE should be happy at Christmas. There! 


Having delivered myself of that platitude I feel 
that 1 am in the proper spirit to write of the literary 


joys of Yule. Without this premise there can be no 
true Christmas writing. Even when one writes Christ- 
mas stories for magazines, and is required to dilate 
upon the romantic charms of the latter part of De- 
cember at a time of the year when he has to keep an 
electric fan trained upon his typewriter to prevent 
the bearings from burning up, he must realize that 
everyone should be happy at Christmas, or else his 
efforts are stale and “unpleasant.” But having estab- 
lished this point, I now teel free to deliver myself of 
the one exception to the grand and glorious rule. Or, 
perhaps, it is not an exception to the rule, but rather 
4 condition which prevents the rule from operating in 
his case. He of whom | am thinking should be happy 
at Christmas, but, in the nature of things he cannot be. 
For at Christmas time, the book reviewer’s lot is 
not a happy one. In midwinter he who engages in the 
task of passing upon the literature of the period, is to 
be envied. It is at this time that the publishers us- 
ually send out their most important ofterings. Then 
come the heady books, volumes of permanent value. 
The reviewer opens the bundles with keen anticipa- 
tion, as he looks out of his window and sees that it 
is blowy, or snowy, or rainy, as the case may be, ana 
is confident that herein there will be somewhat to 
make perfect the luxury of an open fire, a big charr, 
and a cozy library. He muses upon the good tortie 
of his lot, and in the long evenings approaches the 
carefully written book with a feeling of geniality to- 
ward the writer. He knows he is going to like the 
book, though he retains his critical right to differ with 
the author. You do not need to agree with a man to 
like him, and similarly with a book. You may disagree 
with it from table of contents to the iast of the adver- 
tising pages at the back, and still feel the stimulating 
effect of meeting in debate a vigorous mind. In fact, 
on the whole I believe 1 would rather read a book with 
which [ disagree than I would one with which I agree. 
Certainly, 1 much prefer a good book that arouses my 
combativeness, to a bad one expressing my own 
views on the subject in hand. So the reviewer, in mid- 
winter, feels that he is going to get something worth 
while, and he is usually rewarded. Trash, of course, is 
published every week of every month of every year, 
but there is a highem pjercemiacua: good books pub- 
lished between January and April than in any other 
period. 
_ Then when springtime arrives, with its constant lure 
into the open, you would naturally expect that the 
bookman would have a sad time of it foreiie is a 
human sort of fellow, after all, this reviewer—that 1s, 
if he be worthy the name. It is impossible for him 
to come constantly into touch with the thoughts of 
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other men, and not acquire interest in a wide diversity 
of subjects. If he be the merely academic reviewer, of 
course, he soon shrivels up and disappears. But in 
the spring the reviewer’s fancy is not greatly unlike 
that of other men. It turns to thoughts of love, and as 
the fresh green things, the pungent odor of newborn 
buds, the clatter and rumpus of housebuilding birds, 
are all expressive of love, his thoughts turn to them. 
And such are the compensating, nicely adjusted ar- 
rangements of his profession, that it is a simple matter 
to hurry through his work and hie him forth. This is 
the period when “light summer fiction” begins to ap- 
pear. Now no sensible reviewer reads the light fiction 
he reviews. That would be using the cleaver to carve 
a squab. He reads, instead, the publisher’s notice, 
Opens the book at pages 1, 25, 50, 75, 100 and so on, 
unless it be a book of 500 pages or more, when he 
opens it at pages 1, 50, 100, and so on, and reads, more 
or less carefully, a few sentences, to see whether or 
not the fellow has used good English and is possessed 
of style. Also, if it be by a well known author, this 
gives him a basis for comparison with previous out- 
pourings from the same source. Then he writes his 
review and gives the book to the stenographer. So 
when he comes to one of the few really iniportant voi- 
umes that reach his table between April and July, he 
can carry it out under the trees and devour it at his 
leisure. It is quite simple. 


After vacation he approaches his work with new zest. 
Fie has not read anything for weeks, and he is men- 
tally hungry. It matters not what the early fall offer- 
ings may be, he approaches them with enthusiasm. 
It is worth corroborating—the statement [ am about 
to make, and which | have not corroborated myself, 
but nevertheless will venture to make just the sarne, 
as a deduction from my knowledge of the psychology 
of the reviewer: That a smaller percentage of adverse 
criticisms of books appears between September 1 and 
December 1 than in any other part of the year. The 
reviewer is chock full of ozone and optimism, and he 
could not be really severe if he tried. But as he makes 
his way gaily through the somewhat mixed collection 
of volumes that pours from the presses in this period, 
he begins to grow conscious of the fact that things 
are piling up on him. 


Until this time of the year, he has always been able 
to keep the heap of books awaiting his analysis fairly 
well under control, without any undue expenditure of 
energy on his own part. Ji they arrive in an unex- 
pected freshet, he can always farm them out to his 
friends—the unimportant or dull ones that he wants 
to avoid reading. But as the Christmas books begin 
to arrive, his friends are extremely busy in their own 
varied occupations, and have not so much time for 
reading. Besides, a good many of them are buying 
books to give to their friends and relatives for Christ- 
mas presents, and are purchasing them early so as to 
have an opportunity of getting a first reading of them 
themselves. Those who are engaged in commercial 
pursuits are too completely occupied to have time for 
reviewing. And, worst of all, he cannot depend upon 
them to deliver their reviews on time. This stack of 
books must be represented in the Christmas issue— 
certainly not later than that—and when you give a 
volume to a friend for criticism, he takes advantage of 
the fact that it is a mere friendship matter, to be ex- 
tremely dilatory. He may never review it at all, and 
eventaully deny that your memorandum of his receiv- 
ing it is accurate. 

To make it still worse, this is the time when the 
most attractive books of all arrive. Not only is the 
reviewer supplied with interesting reading, but it 
comes in garb of the most charming form and color. 
He would like just to sit around and handle many ot 
these volumes by the hour, carve his way slowly and 
deliberately through their uncut pages, look at the 
pictures, smack his lips over a fine phrase accidentally 
encountered here and there, and having thus nibbled 
at the mushrooms on the filet mignon, finally turn to 
a hearty but unhurried enjoyment of the meal. There 
is no such joy for him. He must now be methodical. 
He must count the number of days before the last line 
of copy must be handed to the printer, and calculate 
carefully how many books per diem must be run 
through his critical mill, in order to have the work 
completed on time. He becomes a hopper machine— 
you put in a book, turn the crank, and get a criticism. 


I have often wondered why it is that, with all this 
disadvantage, many of the best reviews are to be found 
in the work done under such pressure as this. Pos- 
sibly, the analytical faculty of the mind is not unlike 
the leg muscles. The more you run, the more you can 
run; so perhaps the more you dissect, mentally, the 
more you can assimilate. After undergoing such a 
Strain as this for two or three weeks in past years, 
when I[ did a great deal of reviewing, I have picked 
up the publication in which my writings appeared and 
read some of them with keen and sincere admiration, 
often not realizing, except by an effort of mind, that 
they were from my own typewriter. It is quite thrill- 
ing. You wonder how in the world Polmcid it, and 
having done it, how in the world you managed to du 
it so well. For let the Atlantic Monthly, Yale Review, 
North American Review, and all the other heavyweight 
blunderbusses of American letters carp and howl as 
they will over the degeneracy of American literary 
criticism, considering what a mass of it is written and 
published, it is pretty good stuff, and more distinctly 
and uncompromisingly honest than the criticism of 
any other branch of art. Theatrical criticism is a 
joke, much of the musical and art criticism is fakery 
and pose, but the greater part of the book reviewing 
is, at least honest. This is simply because the book 
publishers are, for the most part, a high type of men, 
and do not sulk or bully when their product fails to 
receive fulsome praise. 


But to return to the book reviewer’s Christmas task 
—what a strange collection it is that confronts him: 
Heavy novels, light novels, handsome reprints, highly 
illustrated cditions of classics, new editions of Grimm 
and Hans Andersen for the children, books with noth- 
ing to commend them except their appearance, books 
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with everything to commend them except their appear- 
ance, little limp leather pocket editions, poetry—and 
over, under, around, and in between all, children’s lit- 
erature and picture books of every conceivable and in- 
conceivable sort. What is the poor bedeviled reviewer 
to do? He feels his responsibility. Here is a little 
thing that might bring the keenest joy to some heart, 
if it receives just the right sort of publicity. lf he does 
not give it its exact due, he may be tying a string 
around just that much Christmas cheer and throwing 
it mto the dustbin. If he gives it more than its due, 
somebody will be saying, “I wonder why on earth 
Aunt Martha gave me a book like that.” It is a tick- 
lish position, but he struggles manfully on. 

It is clear, therefore, that Christmas brings no great 
pleasure to the heart of the book reviewer, until his 
work is finished. He loves books, probably, or he 
would not be a reviewer. He has a kindly feeling for 
even the worst of them. He looks upon these as does 
a physician upon a helplessly defective child. They 
should never have been born—let them die quietly and 
without prolonged agony. And so up the ascending 
ladder of merit, until he reaches the brilliant children 
of genius, and clasps them to his bosom as he writes 
fearlessly and confidently that here are books that con- 
tribute something real to a waiting world. And, lov- 
ing books as he does, he is in a constant agony 
throughout this Christmas rush, that he may, because 
of brain-fag or undue haste, place the defective child 
upon the pedestal, and let the angel child pass by un- 
heeded. 

New York, December 6, 1915. 


“THE TOWER OF SILENCE” 


By Eleanor Maddock 
FI“ RULY a name that no amount of familiar know!]- 


edge concerning its origin and purpose can never 
quite rob of a sense of dread and mystery. The spot 
where the vast Parsee population of Bombay disposes 
of its dead according to the religious commandments 
of Zoroaster, issued 3000 years ago in Persia whence 
they migrated to India, following the Moslem conquest 
of their own country. 

While the Parsees are spoken of as “The Jews of 
India,” they have greatly benefited the land of their 
adoption; law-abiding, philanthropic, their practical and 
intellectual grasp of all progressive subjects renders 
them valuable allies of the British government, with 
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which they are in perfect accord. Distinctly of the 
merchant class, they accumulate great wealth which 
they use lavishly in building palatial residences, schools, 
public buildings, and in the laying out of fine roads, 
parks and gardens; so that today Bombay owes much 
of her prosperity and splendor to the Parsees. 

Last year, when in Bombay, we had the privilege 
of meeting Jamshedji Modi, who in addition to being 
an antiquarian scholar and author, is the high priest 
of the Parsees. In response to my rapid fire of ques- 
tions, this courteous old man, clad in spotless white 
muslin, lifted his hand, speaking in the stilted, but per- 
fect English peculiar to the education Oriental. “I 
will send by special messenger books containing all 
the information which you desire.” 

The books arrived in due time, eight in number, a 
complete library in itself of all that is essential in 
outline pertaining to the Parsees, so that I have be- 
fore me, not only an exhaustive work on their funeral 
ceremonies, but a large map, showing in detail the 
underground and surface plan of the Tower of Silence, 
something not easily obtainable, but interesting and 
necessary in order to explain this strange method for 
disposing of the dead. For, with the exception of a 
small body of corpse bearers, not since its comple- 
tion has a living human being ever seen the inside of 
this gruesome structure, which, strangely enough, owing 
to its elevated position on Malabar Hill, and the ex- 
penditure of enormous sums of money—barring the 
vultures—is a masterpiece of sanitation. 

Briefly, it is described as a circular massive structure 
built throughout of solid stone; the inside resembles 
an amphitheatre consisting of three tiers, or rows of 
shallow, coffin-like receptacles, sloping toward a large 
central well, one hundred and fifty feet in circum- 
ference. The first, or top row is for males, the second 
for females, and the third for children. The corpse- 
hearers who convey the body from the residence do 
not enter the tower, but are met at the iron door by 
others, who receive it, carry it inside and remove the 
one white garment in which it is wrapped—thereby 
exemplifying the indisputable fact that “Naked we 
came into this world and naked we leave it.” 

In an hour or two after the corpse is placed in its 
allotted receptacle, it is completely stripped of flesh 
by the vultures, and the bones of the thus denuded 
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skeleton, when dried by the atmospheric influences, and 
the powerful heat of the tropical sun, are thrown into 
the central well, where they are further disintegrated 
through the action of water that is forced up from the 
sea through openings in the inner side of the well, 
and thence into four underground drains at the base 
of tre tower. These connect with four others still 
further underground, the bottoms of which are covered 
with thick layers of sand and charcoal renewed oc- 
casionally. These double sets of filters purify the 
water after it has passed over the bones. It then flows 
through another drain downward to the sea again, to 
rest, perhaps, after its herculean task. 


Quoted from one of the Venidad (one of the sacred 
books of the Parsees): “Earth, fire and water are 
sacred, as useful to man. Therefore, to avoid polluting 
these elements, dead bodies should not be buried in 
the ground, burned by fire, or thrown into the water. 
The vultures, Nature’s scavengers, do their work much 
more expeditiously than millions of insects would do 
if dead bodies were buried in the ground. The corpse- 
bearers are forbidden to remove the clothes from the 
deceased with their hands, but are enjoined to do so 
by means of metallic hooks, and instruments with 
which they are provided. However distant the home 
of the deceased may be, whether rich or poor, high 
or low in rank, he has always a walking funeral, his 
bedy is carried on an iron bier by corpse-hearers, 
followed by relatives and friends dressed in white 
robes.” 

It would be fallacy to question why this intellectual 
and progressive people still continue in this practice, 
which, to the people of other creeds and lands is an 
abomination, a thing that no amount of lavish expendi- 
ture can conceal. Spacious parks and gardens, fragraut 
with rare exotics, flowering trees and stately palms 
stretch away on either side of the broad avenue Icad- 
ing up to the Tower. Double flights of easy steps 
ascend toward the terraced gardens. Encircling the 
high, outer walled enclosure marble seats are arranged 
under the trellised bowers where the mourners rest after 
their long climb, and take a last look at the still form 
on the iron bier. Here Nature has made a supreme 
effort—as she always does—-to cover up and disguise 
what she manifestly does not approve, for even the 
song birds shun the spot, and the air pulsates with 
an unnamable oppression. There is the feeling of be- 
ing watched by the dusky shapes of evil that are 
circling—always circling—high up in the eternal blue; 
then, there is a feeling akin to nausea when a down- 
ward rush of powerful wings is heard, and one is 
suddenly enveloped in a sweeping shadow. 


Around the edge on the top of the tower just visible 

above the long fronds of the tallest cocoanut palms, is 
the favorite roosting place at night of the black vul- 
tures, but in the daytime they congregate in the mango 
trees bordering the avenue. When a funeral proces- 
sion comes in sight they rise “en masse” and make 
for the tower; they know that to arrive early at the 
ghastly feast means first pickings. 

It may not be altogether fancy that the trees seem 
to shudder and protest in a mute language of their 
own,—'‘In the midst of life we are in death,’—for when 
the vultures first elect to sit among the glossy green 
of a healthy tree, so surely is that tree doomed, grad- 
ually its fohage withers and falls, the naked limbs 
and trunk turn a greyish white, as though smitten 
with leprosy, and eventually they have to be removed 
and replaced by others. 


The Tower of Silcence vulture is short-lived; a few 
years and then they succumb to high living—thereby 
arousing the fervent, but vain hope in many an alien 
breast, that in time they will become extinct. No So, 
for new recruits are constantly being brought from the 
Western Ghats on the Malabar coast, to carry on the 
business of the surfeited “Ancient and Honorables!” 

It is well known that these offensive birds possess an 
uncanny instinct peculiar to themselves; certain organ- 
ized habits and customs, and, some say, a definite 
language, shared in common with their first cousins, 
the carrion crow of Southern India, Apropos of this 
something was told me by a servant who claimed to 
have had it from one of the corpse-bearers—needless 
to say statements of the latter are not likely to be 
challenged regarding that which goes on inside the 
tower. According to the story, the king vulture is a 
gourmet, and prefers a particular choice morse] from 
the neck, near the “wishbone,” more strictly speaking 
the “upper-cut.” When a corpse is brought in, the 
others wait respectfully, until his “majesty” has been 
served. 

The half has not been told, but, probably, enough, 
as there is no need to pursue the subject ad nauseam; 
sufficient to say that the present generation of young 
Parsees of influence and western education. are making 
a strong effort in favor of th modern style of crema- 
tion for the disposal of their dead. But, as yet they 
are overruled, and probably will continue to be until 
the older generation has passed, particularly the ven- 
erable priests who cling tenaciously to the rigid com- 
mandments of the Zoroastrian religion. 


Movie “Angels” Intervene 


“Outwest” has come to life again and on the cover 
of the November-December issue is to be found indis- 
putable evidence of the identity of the newest angel for 
this struggling monthly. “Uncensored” jn big red let- 
ters confronts the reader and about it is enough black 
is in “the fight for free 
films.” Outwest has had many angels, but probably 
none better able to furnish the sinews of war than the 
film concerns which are fighting Los Angeles censor- 
ship laws, although the wisdom of depending upon a 
monthly publication to influence public opinion is to 
be questioned. I understand that the movie interests 
are backing the new management of Outwest to the 
extent of twenty-five hundred dollars. The greater part 
of the contents of the current number js given up to 
arguments in favor of “free films.” Lannie Haynes 
Martin and Cruse Carriel are the new editors. I wish 
them all the success their endeavors and ability may 
merit. 





Jecempbper 


Fred Eaton’s Dividends Begin 


Felicitations to Fred Eaton on the sale of a small 
slice of his holdings (part of the Rickey purchase) in 
Long Valley, at the head of Owens river, for the sum 
of $54,000. This still leaves him the lower levels so 
ereatly needed by the city to impound the waste 
waters required for the aqueduct service in insuring 
against dry seasons. For the remainder of his ions 
Valley property I believe the sapient Fred Eaton asks, 
and expects to get, a million dollars from the city. 
This sale will mean splendid dividends for the city’s 
former advance agent in the Owens River Valley, even 
though the taxpayers down here are not so rewarded 
for their faith. When, eight years ago, I asserted that 
Fred Eaton would realize this sum from his clever 
work in advising the city to invest in a long-distance 
conduit I was abused like a pickpocket by the selfishly- 
conducted newspapers whose owners stood to reap 
millions at the expense of the taxpayers generally. 
But I never wavered and now time is attesting the 
truth of my assertions. I was charged with disloyalty; 
but the public has, perhaps, decided long since, that 
an editor who had to bear heavy financial losses in 
the maintenance of a cause was more likely to be loyal 
to principles than the ones who profited largely by 
their advocacies. My object, eight years ago, was to 
prove that individual selfishness was the inspiring 
motive of the papers that urged the people to vote 
themselves so heavily in debt. I was unsuccessful in 
averting the period of depression that I believed 
would ensue as a result. Forty-two millions have heen 
yoted instead of twenty-four and the end is by no 
means reached. Again, I felicitate Fred Eaton on get- 
ting in the first of his dividends. 


Fred Blanchard’s New Enterprise 


To out-Edison Edison in the production of “canned” 
grand opera is the ambition of Fred W. Blanchard, and 
he seems in a fair way of realizing it since he has ob- 
tained control of all the “talking-movies” in the coun- 
try and proposes so to perfect them that they will 
surpass anything in the line ever before seen or heard. 
Fred declares that when he announces the list of 
names of the Los Angeles business men who are as- 
sociated with him in the enterprise it will be found 
to include many of our most prominent citizens. 
Blanchard has purchased a large movie studio at Eden- 
dale and proposes to establish a $200,000 plant, where 
he can produce grand opera with the greatest stars in 
the world and send the results out to the remotest 
hamlet where the natives may hear as well as see the 
productions. The industry promises to be one of the 
largest of Southern California, eventually, if it is as 
successful as have been Mr. Blanchard’s other en- 
deavors to.advance art in a businesslike way. 


Two Talented Minds 


Julian Hawtherne, who has returned to California 
with the announced intention of making Los Angeles 
his future home, has had a good guide about the city 
in the person of Gaylord Wilshire, whose keen, incisive 
comment on every subject imaginable must be a con- 
stant joy to the son of the man who was, perhaps, the 
greatest novelist America has produced. I was fa- 
vored with a call from these two talented men this 
this week and it was a delight again to behold, for a 
few minutes, the working of the unusually active mind 
that gave birth to the idea of Los Angeles’ beautiful 
street, Wilshire Boulevard, once part of a cow pasture. 
Gaylord used to be known as the “millionaire social- 
ist” but I believe he has rather lost his taste for that 
title of late years. Julian Hawthorne is no stranger 
to Los Angeles. He was here ten years ago and wrote 
a series of articles on the missions for the Hearst pa- 
pers. Lately, the Herald has been handling a few of 
his scintillant articles. 


Forest Supervisor of Fine Fettle 


R. H. Charlton, the comparatively youthful forest 
supervisor of the Angeles National Forest, should be 
complimented on the showing made last summer in fire 
prevention work. There were but 113 fires in the na- 
tional forest against 153 the year before, and none of 
those last year was of disastrous consequence. The 
total prevention and suppression work of the govern- 
ment last summer cost but about fourteen thousand 
dollars, I understand. How many millions it saved to 
Southern California cannot be estimated. Charlton is 
an active type of forest supervisor; he knows his forest 
trails better than he does his office desk. I recall what 
a favorable impression he made on a group of news- 
paper men at the time of the big fire north of La 
Crescenta two years ago. One of the men detailed by 
the morning papers to go back into the mountains for 
accurate reports of the extent of the fire, told me of 
how he and his companions when they reached the 
headquarters of the fire-fighters far up a lonely canyon, 
found a dignified person in ranger’s costume, whom 
they took to be the supervisor, standing outside the 
camp and with lordly composure gazing at the smoke 
clouded mountains. “Mr. Charlton, we are from the 
Los Angeles papers,” volunteered one of the fraternity. 
“That is Mr. Charlton over there serving the men,” 
replied the imposing mountaineer in measured tones. 
He turned out to be merely a deputy ranger, while the 


head of the service in this vicinity was found assisting 
in rationing a group of fire-fighters who had just ar- 
rived from the city, Charlton declined to leave his 
duties to pose for pictures which might bring him 
fame and as he was in the shade missed a fine oppor- 
tunity for much publicity. But he succeeded in con- 
trolling what came near being the most disastrous 
mountain fire ever known near Los Angeles. 


“Sadie Love” Between Covers 


Although “Sadie Love” has not been warmly received 
by New York dramatic critics, all memory of the 
Burbank-made Avery Hopgood comedy occasionally 
referred to by the facetious as “Shady Love” is not 
to perish from the earth, since the story has been 1s- 
sued in book form by John Lane. Doubtless, the in- 
terest of Los Angeles in the book will center about 
the illustrations, since all the persons to whom the 
novel would be likely to appeal must have seen the 
dramatic version in its five weeks’ run at the Burbank 
theater. Attractive Marjorie Rambeau and Pedro de 
Cordoba of the original cast are in the east with the 
show, but Grace Travers, Winifred Bryson and other 
popular members of the Burbank company may see 
themselves in the book’s pictures, which are from 
protographs of the local production. Isn’t it a curi- 
ous commentary on the theatrical taste of two sides of 
the continent that New York, which is supposed to 
like risque shows, will have nothing to do with “Sadie 
Love,” that scored so heavily in Los Angeles, while 
“The Unchastened Woman,’ regarded here as_ so 
“high-brow” that it only lasted two weeks, scems to 
have settled down for a successful winter’s run in the 
metropolis! 


Celtic Club Does Itself Proud 


There was a “Mattd Powell Evening” of the Celtic 
Club last Friday, December 4, that attained remark- 
able propertions when the talented violinist rose to her 
best. The quarters proved to be too small for the 150 
who gathered at table. Madame Powell being the only 
honorary woman member, others of her sex were in- 
vited for the occasion. The epening Welsh song by 
Harry L. Cassidy was rendered in a way that gave 
soul to the meeting: Other singers were S. D. Mac- 
Farland of Pasadena, and Henri La Bonte. R. G. 
Coole of Pasadena gave a tribute in verse to his friend, 
Harry H. Knibbs, the novelist, which was well received. 
“What am I to say about last evening:” wrote Madame 
Powell to President James Main Dixon, Just before 
leaving Los Angeles, “and the hearty kindness and af- 
fection shown me on all sides. It was a memorable 
evening indeed, and I am more grateful and apprecia- 
tive than you can well imagine.” Professor Dixon is 
a capital presiding officer and his introductions are 
models af felicitous expression. He was at his best on 
this occasion. 


John McGroarty’s Great Achievement 


When the Mission Play, which closed last Saturday 
night, was within a few performances of its final rec- 
ord of 959, John Steven McGroarty went over to AI- 
hambra and to deine clubs woinen of that neighboring 
town a few facts about the pageant to which his poet- 
ical brain gave birth. John told the women that two 
years ago, when the San Gabriel historical drama 
closed for a year's vacation, it was $40,000 in debt and 
that in May of this year, after it had been running for 
a considerable time on the season just closed it had, as 
John facetiously put it, “by careful management suc- 
ceeded in increasing this indebtedness to $50,000” but 
that it would close absolutely free cf debt. To have 
presented the one example in America of historical 
drama for a period of eighty-two weeks and to have 
made it come out even, is no small achievement and 
one on which I wish to congratulate McGroarty and his 
associates. On the road the Mission Play should make 
for its author the profits he so richly deserves. 


New Mayor of Rowansburg 


Owning a baseball club not having brought him 
sufficient honor, Johnny Powers has had himself elect- 
ed mayor of Rowansburg, which for the benefit of the 
unimiiiated I will explain is the Los Angeles Athiletic 
Club. Johnny “waltzed into office,’ as they say at 
Seventh and Hope, with 55,972 votes to 39,940 cast for 
C. C. Tatum, but I understand he intends to compen- 
sate the genial real estate man by naming him chair- 
man of the Rowansburg police commission or to other 
equally exalted position. It was a joyous occasion at 
Rowansburg the evening the result of the election was 
announced and not the least noisy among the happy 
throng in the handsome clubhouse was the defeated 
condidate. Perhaps, he had an inkling of the troubles 
he had escaped. Joe Scott, I hear, recited “Casey at 
the Bat,” showing commendable self-restraint by not 
publicly referring to General Otis. “Hen” Berry was 
down from San Francisco, where he now owns the 
Pacific coast baseball team of that city, and seemed to 
have been freely forgiven by Johnny Powers, to whom 
he sold the local club. Frank Hauser, present mayor 
of Rowansburg, is preparing to lay down the emblem 
of office at a coronation soon to be arranged in honor 
of the newly chosen official. 


Art and Polo in Juxtaposition 


Art is greater than sport in Southern California. 
Look at the Harry Payne Whitneys. In all the news- 
paper accounts of the appearance of the Whitneys no 
relerence Was immiade to, the fact that Harry Payne 
Whitney is, perhaps, the most distinguished polo 
player in America, but many sticks of minion type 
were devoted to explanation of Mrs. Whitney’s artistic 
endeavors and of her sculpture at the San Francisco 
exposition. It was not until the Whitneys reached 
Coronado, where they know something of polo, that 
the masculine member of the pair was hailed as any- 
thing greater than the husband of one of Cornelius 
Vanderbilt’s daughters. It was Whitney who once 
prevented England from capturing the famous inter- 
national cup, by organizing a team which was strong 


enough to defend it, and he did his best, unappreciated, 
to prevent the lifting of the cup the next year by the 
Englishmen. Socially, the stir created by the pres- 
ence of the Whitneys in Southern California has not 
heen equalled in many a long day, albeit they refused 
practically every attempt at hospitality. 


Nothing Immoderate in This 


So greatly impressed was the Jovian Electric League 
with the masterly address by Paul Shoup on “Electric 
Railway Conditions in California,” delivered several 
weeks ago before that organization, that it has had his 
remarks reprinted in pamphlet form. It was, as Paul 
said, rather a blue talk which he made, but it was a 
clear and convincing expesition of the dithculties 
which the electric railways are facing and of the need 
of their support by the people of the state. The Pa- 
cific Electric president well outlines the just stand of 
the railways toward the jitneys when he says: “I be- 
lieve the electric railways in the state in behalf of the 
people whom they serve, as well as the people whom 
they employ, and those whcse money they have in- 
vested have a right to ask that competition whether or 
not of jitney or motor trucks be asked to take on equal 
responsibility and obligations to the public with the 
electric railways.” Every fair-minded citizen should be 
heartily willing to subscribe to that view. 


Honors Come High 


It costs money to be a director of the Los Angeles 
Ad Club. That fact was duly impressed@oustiice five 
new directors of the organization when, immediately 
following their election Tuesday, they were fined a 
dollar each by President Harry Pieper for having had 
the audacity to be candidates. The penalized men 
were E. G. Judah, Robert A. Armstrong, W. R. More- 
house, John Renfrew and A. A. Butterworth, who were 
the five lucky or unlucky ones among the seven can- 
didates. Incidentally, E. kK. Hoak, one of the candi- 
dates, was fined ten cents far only receiving four votes. 
It is well that the new directors should learn at an 
early date the truth of the axiom that honors come 
high. 


Sympathy for Hervey Lindley 

Hervey Lindley has the sincere sympathy of his 
many Los Angeles friends in the death of Mrs. Lind- 
ley at Santa Barbara last Saturday. The Lindley home 
is in Seattle but they have for several years passed 
their winters in Santa Barbara where, owing to the 
serious illness of Mrs. Lindley, they remained all Gt 
the past year. 


Lotta Tauscher’s Duet With Melba 

Mme. Johanna Gadski, who appeared here im recital 
this week, is accompanied on her western tour by her 
charming daughter, Lotta Tauscher, and I have been 
interested in a little story about Lotta which San Fran- 
cisco Town Talk revived on the recent visit of Mme. 
Gadski to that city. It seems that once upon a time, 
when Lotta was a wee small girl, her mother tock her 
to a Melba concert in San Francisco. They had a box 
and when Melba started to sing one of her selections 
the little girl informed her mother in great excitement 
that she, too, could sing that song and proceeded to do 
so, singing with the great Melba. The audience was 
delighted with the situation, as was Melba, who said 
so when Gadski apologized for the outrageous per- 
formance of her offspring. 


Philosophic Comment on the Big Fair 

Avery McCarthy is back from attendance at that 
glorious occasion which closed the San Francisco fair 
—Avery offers no excuses for calling it “fair” for, he 
says, “exposition is too long for a word of endearment 
and San Francisco people and those who loved it best, 
called it fair long before ifeelosed. They called it far 
for short and fair itewas—rairyland to many. Under 
all the levity and gaiety of that closing day was a 
glad sadness, a gladness that the fair was so great, a 
sadness that the fair was to become but a memery. 
I didn’t like that term ‘The Last Day,’ it sounds too 
final and there is not a note of finis at the closing of 
the fair. It is only the attainment of an eminence in 
a great climb to such high estate as gives Californians 
a view of the future destined to be greater than our 
own prophecies. We who live here cannot conceive 
the wonderful progress coming to us. Those viewing 
us through the perspective of distance will take the 
greater measure of advantage of our coming prosper- 
ity while we who made and strove and builded will 
take the lesser because in our toil and striving we 
have kept our heads toward the ground and our noses 
ee the grindstone and have looked up only occasional- 
Va 


Will Abide by the Law 


By a majority of one vote the Los Angeles county 
board of supervisors has decided to abide by the com- 
monly accepted view that courts are intended to en- 
force and interpret laws. Supervisor Hamilton seems 
to have been possessed of a desire to apply what may 
well be termed a “new thought system” to the opin- 
ions of the county counsel by seeking to inform that 
official that he should put liberal instructions on the 
law in giving his opinions to the board. Mr. Hamil- 
tom raised the contention “that the law is a living 
thing, constantly changing with the spirit of the times, 
instead of being something absolute.” This was a dec- 
trine promptly appealing to Supervisor Norton and it 
took the votes of the other three members of the board 
to prevent an attempt to have the county counsel 
usurp the powers of courts in interpreting laws or of 
legislatures in enacting them. Supervisor Woodley 
led the sensible opposition to Hamilton’s proposal, a 
proposal that would have heen likely to have turned 
the board of supervisors into an oligarchy, until a 
sensible judge had an oppertunity to take a fall out of 
its pretentions, 


“Stella,” the most successful of all the attractions 
on the Zone, is to enjoy the balmy climate of Los 
Angeles this winter, 








st HERE are, at times, beautiful chil- 


born dead, Jacking only the 
spark of life. All to be desired in “The 
Misleading Lady” is the vital fire. The 
eternal triangle is the subject of the 
play; a man and the girl he is engaged 
to and the other man. The girl, wish- 
ing to prove her ability to create a siren 
part in the forthcoming production, 
practices on the hero, and he proposes 
topmer, When he fimdssemp that it is a 
joke he kidnaps her and carries her cff 
to his hunting lodge in the mountains. 
Wany exciting incidentseand a happy 
ending follow. Through this runs a 
counterplot with two drunken men and 
a maniac as principals. After the strik- 
ingly unoriginal lines of the first act the 
action livens up and holds the attention 
for the remainder of the play. The plot 
is not new and quite impossible, but the 
modern audience does not want the usual 
thing. After a life of bread and butter it 
wants cake, and plenty of it. These rea- 
sons and the excellent cast provided will 
make the play go. Mr. Edmund Lowe 
plays the hero convincingly and well, 
and shows his ability in strong parts. 
Opposite him is the new leading woman, 
Miss Florence Rockwell; coquettishness 
itself and the cternal feminine. It only 
remains to see what she will do with a 
heavy emotional role to determine her 
worth. Mention should be made of the 
wonderful work of Burt Wesner as the 
insane man. Insanity is one of the most 
delicate subjects to handle no matter 
where it is, and his performance Mon- 
day night was the most artistic thing 
in the play. More truthful than com- 
plimentary is James Corrigan’s newspa- 
per man. Harry Dufheld was welcomed 
back in a small part, and was received 
with enthusiasm by his old friends. Such 
capable people as Lillian Elliott, Wini- 
fred Bryson, James K. Applebee, and 
Grace Travers play small parts. Last 
but by no means least is the “Chappie” 
played by Mr. Frank Darien, who since 
his coming has not disappointed us in 
anything he has undertaken. Deserving 
more glory also is Wallace Howe’s part 
of the drunken man. Despite its faults, 
the play will go, and go big. 
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Strong Attractions at Orpheum 

They have a happy faculty at the 
Orpteum of choosing for “holdover” 
numbers the acts which make the big- 
Best hits on any bill and as a resuit 
trequently these turns continue on their 
second week to gain the greater amount 
of approbation. That is true this week, 
when the chiefest attractions of an en- 
tertaining vaudeville bill are LlLoudini and 
his mysteries and Willie Weston with 
his lively patter and expressive Yiddish 
face. Both of these men are now in their 
second and last week. In the remainder 
of the bill regular Orpheum attendants 
will recognize two old but welcome 
friends, Dainty Marie and the Bison City 
Pour. Dainty Marie is as completely 
the “perfect woman” as she was when 
she took the town by storm last year. 
Her aerial stunts, on rings and ropes, 
are not merely athletic but graceful and 
a few of her poses put to shame so- 
called “living statues.” Incidentally, 
@iaric is Frenehy in her jpatter, and, 
doubtless, more than one spectator 
wished there might occur the riot in the 
front row that she predicted if her rope 
should break. The Bison City Four have 
been calling around this way for well- 
nigh ten years. They ate still using 
“John Brown’s Body” for their encore 
and presenting, along with well mud- 
ulated voices, a line of rough and tumble 
comedy that has fost none of its fresgh- 
ness. In “A Breath of Old Virginia,” 
Genevieve Chiff and her excellent little 
company offer what is, perhaps, the first 
example in vaudeville of the “cut-back” 
method of motion pictures. The sketch 
is redolent of war sentimentality, drawn 
in broad lines which admit of no subtle- 
ty, but 1t wins on its wide appeal. Miss 
Cliff has shown wisdom in selecting for 
her assistants men handsome enough to 
look the parts they portray. “Our Bob” 
1s built around the exuberant personality 
of Robert L. Dailey, who seems to put 
his farcical comedy off to the satisfac- 
tion of his audience. Mack and Vincent 
introduce a repressed method of handling 
their song act that is all) too tare 
vaudeville and apparently is welcomed. 
Mack writes the songs, which display 
commendable originality. and his fair 
companion helps him in singing and 


Mazie King is announced 


playing them. 
as “assisted by Ted Doner” in her lively 
dances, but at least the young man is 


entitled to equal billing, since he is the 
more graceful member of the team. 
There is more activity than beauty in 
most of their offerings. 


“Pair of Sixes” at the Majestic 


It requires no stacked poker deck to 
draw a full house with laughter on “A 
Pair of Sixes” at the Majestic this weck, 
and this Edward Peple farce, already 
well known here through two previous 
appearances, has lost none of its mirth- 
provoking power throvelh repetition. 
There is something about digestive pills 
that excites the risibilities of persons not 
ii needs oretmem-ems Couple with this the 
inability of the creators of such a remedy 
to agree on which one is responsible for 
its success and you have a real farce 
situation; add to it the placing of one 
of a team of disagreeing partners in the 
household of the other as a butler, under 
compulsion, and you have a_sorrow- 
proof which has exemplihed its worth 
ttrrough three years’ existence on tke 
stage and seems likely to continue for 
three times three. Jealousy, of course, 
enters into the story—there never was a 
farce without it. In this case the butler 
Partiier, occupying that menial position 
because he lost control of the business 
when a pair of sixes heat his lucky 
aveen, excites the anger of his luckier 
partner by pretending that the latter's 
wife is in love with him, thereby earn- 
ing release from the contract which 
binds him. Oscar Figman deserves the 
featuring notices he has received in the 
billing of the show here. His drollery 
is hilariously funny, and it is rather 
subtle humor for the class of comedy; 
there is little of the slap-stick in it. The 
cast throughout is excellent. Aside from 
Figman, Rita Carlyle is the most joy- 
fully received. Her Coddles, an English 
maid-of-all-work, is a fine piece of act- 
ing and make-up. George B. Nettleton 
is satisfactory in the difficult role of the 
jealous partner and husband; Kate Guyon 
is the clever ingenue who makes every- 
thing come out right. Ethel Wilson, 
who is the Mrs. Nettleton of the play. 
is a reflector of pleasing pulchritude. 
Hilda Graham gives a delightful bit as 
a fresh stenographer and as the med- 
dling attorney, Richard Earle makes ex- 
cellent use of an unusually well mod- 
ulated voice. The minor parts are de- 
cidedly better cast than is customary 
with road companies. 


Second Week of “Misleading Lady” 

With the Sunday matinee “The Mis- 
leading Lady” will begin its second week 
at the Burbank theater. Florence Rock- 
well. Edmund Lowe, A. Burt Wesner 
and the other members of the clever 





Winifred Bryson, Burbank 


Oliver Morosco company are making 
“The Misleading Lady” the talk of Los 
Angeles by their capable handling of the 
various roles in the play. “The Mislead- 
ing Lady” introduces a young society 
girl anxious to prove her abilty to play a 
siren on the stage by enacting the part in 
real life. Florence Rockwell, the new 
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LECTURES AND CLASS LESSONS BY 


DR. JULIA SETON, of New York City 
World-Renowned Author and Leeturer 
Sunday Services—Morning, 11 o’clock, Woodley Theater, 838 South Broadway; 


subject, 


“THER NEV CVV IIZ 4s Tiron 


Master Otto—Boy Soprano Soloist. 


Sunday evening, 8 o’clock, Blanchard Hall, 233 South Broadway; subject, ‘THE 


TRUE IDEA OF LIFE.” Voluntary offering. 


Music. 


CONCENTRATION AND HEALING CLASS, every morning at 10 o'clock. 


Symphony Hall, 232 South Hill street. 


on the 
Blanchard Hall, except Monday and Wednesday, Symphony Hall. 


DAILY NOON-DAY TALKS, 12 TO 1, 


at the door. 


Admission 50 cents. 


“PSYCHOLOGY OI[F SUCCKSS,” 
Silver offering 


NAMES AND NUMBER CLASS, Music Hall, 232 South Hill street, 3 o’clock. 


Admission 50 cents. 


Music Hall, Every Day, Except Thursday, Symphony Hall. 
EVENING CLASS, 8 O'CLOCK—Tuesday, “Vibration;’ Wednesday, ‘‘Conscious 


Nominion;” Thursday, “Attainment; Friday, ‘‘The Science of Success; 


“The Short Cut.” Admission, 50 cents. 
432 Blanchard Building, 


9? 


Saturday, 


Every evening Blanchard Assembly Fall, 
except Thursday, Symphony Hall. 


Auspices ELEANOR M. REESBERG, Metaphysical 


Library, 910-14 Black Bldg. 


Phone A-1715 








MOROSCO’S BURBANK THEATER 
SUNDAY 


BEGINNING NEXT 


Main Street 
Near Sixth 


MATINEE—SECOND WEEK 


PLORENCE ROCKWELL IN 


“Tale, MUSILIEAIDING LAIDY” 


With the ALL Star Burbank Company 


Prices—Nights, 25c, 50c and 75c. 





Matinees, 25c and 50c. 








THE 
Every Night at 8, 
Matinee at 2 DAILY, 10-25-50c, boxes 75c. 
Saturday and Holiday Mats. Night Prices. 


WEBER & FIELDS, “Mike and Meyer.” 


STANDARD OF VAUDEVILLE 
10'-25-75¢e. Boxes $1. 


ONG WE EK © Nays, 


SHERMAN, VAN & HYMAN, Melodious Nonsense; OLGA, Dancing Violin- 
iste; GLEN ELLISON, Scot without a Kilt; BEN BEYER & CO., Cycling 
Novelty; ROBT. L. DAILEY & CO.,“Our Bob;” MAZTE KING and Ted 
Doner; DAINTY MARIE, Venus of the Air. 


Orchestral Concerts 2 and 8 p. m. 


Pathe Twice a Week News Views. 








QUINN’S SUPERBA 


Broadway 
Between 5th & 6th 


House of the World’s 
Best Photo Plays 


RICHARD BENNETT AND CO-WORKERS IN 


DAMAGED GOODS 


EXTRA SHOWS 9 A. M. AND 11 P. M. DAILY 





° 9 ~ 842 So. Fox 
Miulller’s Main &t. Photoplays 


One Week starting Monday. 
The great Fox feature play 





Shows at 11,-12:45, 2:30, 4:15, 
6, 7:40 and 9:15 p. b. 


“HER MOTHER’S SECRET’ 


FEATURING RALPH KELLARD AND DOROTHY GREEN 
ADDED ATTRACTION: LATEST OF THE FUNNY “WALLINGFORD COMEDIES” 








THEATER 
Bdwy, at Sth 


New Garric 


Mats. 10c, 15¢ 
Nights 10c, 15c, 20¢ 


_ Seth D. Perkins, Manager 
Starting Sunday Dec. 12th 


HOLBROOK BLINN in “The Butterfly on the Wheel” 


IN THE SUPERIOR COURT OF THE 
STATE OF CALIFORNIA, IN AND FOR 
THE COUNTY OF 0S ANGELES. 
NGOawtZzeos, Dept. 2. 

In the Matter of the Estate of Margaret 

Asbury, Deceased. 

Notice is hereby given, that, in pur- 
suance of an order of the Superior Court 
of the County of Los Angeles, State of 
California, made on the first day of De- 
cember, 1915, in the matter of the Estate 
of Margaret Asbury, deceased, the under- 
signed, the administrator of said Estate, 
will sell at private sale, in one parcel, to 
the highest bidder, upon the terms and 
conditions hereinafter mentioned, and sub- 
ject to the confirmation of said Court, on 
or after the 13th day of December, 1915, 
all the right, title and interest and estate 
of said Margaret Asbury, deceased, at the 
time of her death, which was title in fee 
siyrple in and to the property hereinafter 
described, and all the right, title and in- 
terest that said Estate has, by operation 
of law or otherwise, acquired, other than 
or in addition to that of said deceased, 
Ameeme time of her death, of, in and to that 
certain real property situate in the Coun- 
ty of Los Angeles, State of California, and 
particularly described as follows, to-wit: 

Lot 48 and the North 18 feet of Lot 49 
ef Block “HE” of the McGarry Tract, in the 
City of Los Angeles, as per map recorded 
in Book 23 at page 69 of Miscellaneous 
Records of said County, in the office of the 
County Recorder. 

Terms and conditions of sale: Cash, in 
gold coin of the United States; ten per 
cent of the purchase-money to be paid at 
the time of sale; balance on confirmation 
of sale. Deed and certificate of title at 
the expense of purchaser. Purchaser to 


take subject to second half, 
aa ee 4 and city taxes. 
Yas or offers must be in writin 
and left at the office of the undersiaeiaae 
No. 336 Rana Insurance Building, Los An- 
geles, California. Dated this 2na dav of 


December, 1915. 
A. Jo S Hey ee 
Administrator. 
ee 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Non-Coal 026783 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Calif,, 
; Nov. 12, 1915. 
betwee ery given that Alice Eliza- 
y whose post-o 
Cornell, California, ‘idjaas. the 1a aerel 
of jung, iy fle. = 3 
statement and Application, No. 026783. to 
purchase the NE%, Section '15 
Township 1 8., Range 19 W,S. B. Mer’ 
idian, and the stone thereon, under the 
provisions of the act of June 3, 1878. and 
acts amendatory, known as the “Timber 
and Stone Law,” at such value as might 
be fixed by appraisement, and that, pur- 


suant to such application, 
stone 


1915-1918 


7 ’ U. S. Land Offi 
California, at 10:60 a. m. ce, Los Angeles, 


Any person is at liberty. to protest this 


fice, alleging faets which w 
ine’ aoe ould defeat 
JOHN D. ROCHE, 
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leading woman of the Burbank, is win- 
ning many admirers by her work in the 
iirc eLe. 


“Bird of Paradise” to Return 

Plays may come and plays may go but 
it seems probable that Richard Walton 
Tully’s romantic story of the Hawaiian 
Islands, “The Bird of Paradise,” will go 
on forever. This popular drama is to 
return to the city of its nativity the week 
of December 19, when it will be seen at 
the Majestic theater. Oliver Morosco 
-will present a new Luana in the person 
of Miss Carlotta Monterey, a young 
California actress. This is her first tour 
of America but she appeared for seven 
or eight years in productions in Lon- 
Gem and Paris. 


Good Things Promised at the Orpheum 
Weber and I‘ields are coming to the 
Orpheum next week, opening with the 
Monday matinee, and it is announced 
that Los Angeles is one of the six cities 
of the Orpheum circuit that are to see 
this famous pair of funmakers. They 
will be here only one week. For a gen- 
eration Weber and Fields have held 
their places as the undisputed leaders 
in the particular “Dutch” comedy which 
they may be said to have invented and 
in which they have had innumerable im- 
itators but no real rivals. They will 
give their noted pool room, bank, statu- 
ary and other scenes in their brief en- 
gagement here. With Weber and Fields 
is promised an exceptionally good bill. 
Sherman, Van and Hyman are of the 
cabaret type, three clever men who sing, 
Piay and rollick. Olga is a singing, 
dancing violinist. Glen Ellison, the 
Scot without a kilt, will be on the bill 
and Ben Beyer and brother will have a 
cycling novelty. Dainty Marie will re- 
main as the Venus of the air and Bob 
Dailey and company and Mazie King 
and Ted Doner also will hold over. The 
usual Pathe news views and the orches- 
tral concerts will complete the bill. 


Powerful Picture at Miller’s 


“Her Mother’s Secret,” a Fox film 
feature, will be the attraction at Miller’s 
Theater for the week starting Monday. 
Its stars are Ralph Kellard, sometimes 
called the “Adonis of the screen,” and 
beautiful Dorothy Green. The story is 
one of the most powerful that has been 
pictured by the Fox studios and is full 
Oi dramatic situations with a climax 
that is declared to be unusually strong. 
The film, by the way, teaches a moral 
lesson that is called greater than that of 
the famous old drama, “The Old Home- 
stead,’ he added offering for next 
week will be another funny “Walling- 
ford” comedy. 


“Damaged Goods” Continues at Quinn’s 


“Damaged Goods” is still the attrac- 
tion at Quinn’s Superba and will stay 
there for at least another week. It could 
undoubtedly fill out the remainder of 
the year; but previous bookings make 
this next to impossible. The educational 
value of this picture is becoming more 
and more widely recognized and 
churches, clubs, schools and fraternal or- 
ganizations are daily sending delegations 
to see it. The extra show at nine in the 
morning and the “midnight matinee” at 
eleven are daily fixtures and there will 
be another all-night show this Satur- 
day. 


“Butterfly on the Wheel” at Garrick 


Holbrook Blinn, one of the most popu- 
lar actors who ever appeared on the 
American stage will be seen at the Gar- 
rick theater next week, opening Sunday, 
in “The Butterfly on the Wheel,” a pow- 
erful photodrama in which he is sup- 
ported by an excellent cast which in- 
cludes charming Vivian Martin. As a 
modern business man who is so intent 
on making money that he neglects his 
wite, Biimr is said to have one’ of the 
strongest characterizations he has ever 
essayed. The play abounds in tense sit- 
uations. For the remainder of the pro- 
gram at the Garrick next week there will 
be presented good contrasting comedy. 


Dr. Julia Seton’s Lecture Course 


Dr. Julia Seton of New York City 
wll come to Los Angeles next week for 
a course of lectures beginning Sunday, 
under the management of Miss Eleanor 
Reesberg. Dr. Seton is pastor of the 
New Thought Church, New York City, 
and general lecturer and teacher of in- 
ternational fame and acknowledged as a 
leader in metaphysical circles. She will 
hold an open service Sunday at Wood- 
ley’s theater, 838 South Broadway, 
speaking on “The New Civilization.” At 
this service the boy soprano, Master 
Otto, wll sing. Sunday evening her talk 
will be in Blanchard Hall at 8 o’clock 
on “The True Idea of Life.” She will 
hold four classes every day in one of the 
halls in the Blanchard studio building, 


LOS AN 


Her topics will be “Psychology of Suc- 
cess,’ “Names and Numbers,” “Vuibra- 
tion,’ “Conscious Dominion” and simi- 
lar subjects. Dr. Seton has had a suc- 
Cessiul tOur across the continent and 
immediately after the close of her 
course here will leave for Australia. 


Study of Rhythmic Gymnastics 


OTeiate mich attention has been 
drawn to a new system of musical in- 
struction, known as eurhythmics, or 
rhythmic gyimnastics, for which great 
results are claimed by its advocates. Ihe 
method is the discovery or invention of 
M. Jaques-Delcroze, of Geneva, Swit- 
zerland and in discussing it he has said, 
“Rhythmic gymnastics has a value, edu- 
cational and hygienic, which it is difh- 
cult to estimate. Half-work, half-play, 
it attains the most important result of 
leading tis t@ concentrate our erces, to 
use body and intelligence together, to 
strengthen and develop the one through 
the other, and accustoms us to work at 
all times with full energy.” Miss Marion 
Kappes, who is the authorized repre- 
sentative cf the Jaques-Delcroze meth- 
od of eurhythmics in California, studied 
at the Delcroze college in Dresden-Hel- 
lerau, Germany, before its removal to 
Geneva, Switzerland, and was a personal 
pupil of the originator of the method. 
She is now actively engaged in spread- 
ing this system of musical teaching 
through connections with the Polytech- 
nic Elementary School of Pasadena, the 
Eleanor Miller School of Expression, 
Pasadena, the Wilshire School for Girls, 
Los Angeles, and in private studio 
classes for children and adults in her 
Oaklandmestudiow rasadena, and in the 
Blanchard building, Los Angeles. 


NOTICE TO LUREDITGOES 
No. 380804 


In the Superior Court of the 
California in and for 
Angeles. 

In the matter of the estate of D. W. 
Kirkland, Deceased, 

Notice is hereby given by the under- 
signed executor and executrix of the last 
will and testament of D. W. Kirkland, 
deceased, to the creditors of and all per- 
sons having claims against the said de- 
ceased or said estate, to file them with 
the necessary vouchers within ten months 
after the first publication of this notice 
in the office of the clerk of the Superior 
Court of the State of California, in and 
for the county of Los Angeles, or to 
exhibit them with tne necessary vouchers, 
within ten months after the first publi- 
cation of this notice, to the said executor 
and executrix at the offices of Messrs. 
Gray, Barker & Bowen, attorneys at law, 
1029. Title Insurance Bulla@mig sine erty 
of Los Angeles, county of I.os Angeles, 
state of California, which is hereby desig- 
nated as the place for the transaction of 
the business of said estate in said county. 

Dated this llth day of December, 1915, 
(being the date of the first publication 


hereof.) 
MARY CATHARINE KENNEDY, 
H. O. TROWBRIDGE, 
Executors of the last will and testament 
of D. W. Kirkland, Deceased. 
Gray, Barker & Bowen and Delger Trow- 
bridge, Attorneys for Executors. 


State of 
the County of Los 





NOTICH™ TO CREDITORS 
No. 30638 


In the Superior Court of the State of 
California, in and for the County of Los 
Angeles, 

In the Matter of the Estate of Mary E. 
Croswell, Deceased. 

Notice is hereby given by the under- 
signed executor of the last will and testa- 
ment of Mary HB. Croswell, deceased, to the 
creditors of and all persons having claims 
against the said deceased or said estate 
to file them with the necessary vouchers 
within ten months after the first publica- 
tion of this notice in the office of the 
clerk of the Superior Court of the state 
of California, in and for the county of 
Los Angeles, or to exhibit them with the 
necessary vouchers, within ten months 
after the first publication of this notice, 
to the said executor at the offices of 
Messrs. Gray, Barker & Bowen, attorneys 
at law, 1029 Title Insurance Building, in 
the city of Los Angeles, county of los 
Angeles, state of California, which is 
hereby designated as the place for the 
transaction of the business of said estate 
id Said County. 

‘Dated this 11th day of December, 1915 
(being the date of the first publication 


hereof.) 
UNION TRUST and 
SAVINGS BANK, 
Executor of the last will and testament 
of Mary E. Croswell, deceased. 


Gray, Barker & Bowen, Attorneys for 
Executor, 





NOTICE TO CREDITORS. 


Estate of Minnie B. Wright, deceased. 
_Notice is hereby given by the under- 
signed, Walter R. Wright. administrator 
of the estate of Minnie B. Wright, de- 
ceased, to.the Creditors of, and all per- 
sons having claims against the said de- 
ceased, to exhibit the same, with the nec- 
essary vouchers, within four months after 
the first publication of this notice, to the 
said administrator, at the office of Ralph 
A, Chase, 403 H. W. Hellman Building, Los 
Angeles, California, herebv designated as 
the place for the transaction of the busi- 
ness of said estate in the County of Los 
Angeles. 

NMated this 28rd day of November, A. D, 


a . 
WALTER R. WRIGHT, 
Administrator. 
Rv Ralph A. Chase, his attorney. 
pete of first publication. November 27, 
‘ 4t 


,—the Store with 
a Consicence”’ 


happy finis 


DDED delight Christmas in knowing 


your ‘dress’ appearance speaks 
simple elegance. 
—the smartly nice fit of Hart Schaffner 
& Marx ‘‘dress’’ attire, $85 FULL DRESS 
TUXEDO. 


Full dress 
Scarves 
Cravats. 


shirts 

and mufflers 
Gloves 

soft hats 


Silk or bhak 


—get His Gift here 








GET A DIVORCE 


FROM 


That Cranky Old Typewriter 


and buy a good one from 


JOHN W. MACK 215 Mercantile Place 


And can do Repair Work 


HOME F-1778 





‘‘We Rent ’em, too.’’ 


BROADWAY 1139 


The Law Names Your Heirs 


Our booklet on Wills explains the disposition of your es- 
tate in case of your death without making a will. 


Call or write for a covy of this booklet. 


TRUST DEPARTMENT 


German AmericanS" Bank 


Savings—CommrercialI—tTrust 


SEVENTH AND SPRING STREETS 


Efficient 


Service LOS ANGELES 


EDWARD A. REGAN 


FORMERLY FIRST ASSISTANT UNITED STATES 
ATTORNEY FOR THREE YEARS ANNOUNCES 
THE REMOVAL OF HIS LAW OFFICES TO 


308-309 LOS ANGELES INVESTMENT BUILDING 
EIGHTH STREET AND BROADWAY 


WHERE HE WILL BE PLEASED TO RECEIVE HIS 
FRIENDS AND CLIENTS AS WELL AS 
NEW FRIENDS AND CLIENTS 
SUNSET BDWY. 2517 


a TT 


HOME F 2140 





By W. Francis Gates 


4 the first of the Gadski recitals, 
4 given at Trinity Auditorium Tues- 
day night, the noted soprano was greet- 
ed by an audience nearly as large as the 
seating capacity of the house. Had 
there been but one recital from her, the 
auditorium could not have contained the 
eager attendants. Her program was 
made up in about equal proportions of 
German lieder, English songs and Wag- 
nerian operatic arias. Mme. Gadski sang 
certain of the lieder in English, evident- 
ly showing her opposition to the idea 
prevalent with a good many singers that 
German or other songs can not be put 
tom enelish that is good enough for 
them. The numbers that were most ef- 
fective were the Franz, “Im Herbst’ 
ite Marchinewesone by Paul Eisler, 
and the arias. Gakski puts on her vocal 
colors with a large brush, and is consid- 
erably more successful in the opera 
numbers than in the smaller songs. This 
partly because of the lJargeness of the 
tone necessitated—which she can supply 
indefinitely—and because no one expects 
to understand the words of opcra. Paul 
Mister, who made friends here last 
spring in preparing “Fairyland,” was the 
pianist, and im style he is quite similar 
to his singer—imore at home in the large 
than in the delicate. His first two solos 
were of too small caliber for his pro- 
gram, but the Liszt arrangement of the 
finale of “Tristan und Isolde’ found him 
very mtch at home 1in_ thunderous 
chords and arpeggios. Mr. Eisler, by 
the way, has graduated into the title of 
“Professor,” on the program. Possibly, 
this is because he grew tired of hearing 
Alfred Hertz “Doctor-ed’ and wanted 
to maintain bis end of the title game. 


Referring to Gadski’s singing: She 
has the same virile charm of the last two 
decades and sings with a robust style 
and dramatic expression that has placed 
her in the forefront of Wagnerian sing- 
ers. Her work was even more enjoy- 
able at the fear of the house than it was 
@eetie tront. It doesnt make any dit- 
ference what language she sings in, it 
is all equally enjoyable and all cqually 
non-understandable. Unless one knows 
the words of a song, her singing of them 
is as good as a guessing contest. This 
is hyper-critical, for the reason that | 
still do not know in which tongue cer- 
tail numbers were given. This care- 
lessness in so great an artist is all the 
mere deplorable as it is taken for a 
feeecmecxample by the long array of 
lesser lights. 


Los Angeles Symphony Orchestra 
which opened its winter season so bril- 
liantly a fortnight ago will appear Fri- 
day afternoon and Saturday evening of 
next week in the second of its series of 
six pairs of concerts. The program for 
this occasicn will include a soloist, Axel 
Simonsen, the brilliant violoncello vir- 
tuoso having been engaged especially for 
the production of Saint-Saens concert in 
A minor. The scintillating French com- 
poser was in his most sparkling mood 
when he wrote this solo, and it is no- 
ticeable that the orchestral score is 
never forgotten. In many of the pass- 
ages, in fact, there is quite the effect of 
a duet between the solo instrument and 
the muted strings, and counter melo- 
dies and delicicus passages of genuine 
orchestral merit are to be found 
throughout the number. Simonsen’s 
skill as a cellist is already recognized 
Poroughout the Pacific Coast, and tech- 
nically and emotionally he is well fitted 
to interpret this concerto. The sym- 
phony for the program will be that mag- 
nificent masterpiece, Schubert’s C major 
No. 7, which finds place among the ten 
or twelve masterpieces of the musical 
world today. Lovers of the romantic 
spirit of that gifted young writer will 
miyd all his charm and poesy in this 
work, which, however, reveals also a 
master hand at controlling the varied re- 
sources of the orchestra. The finest 
graduations of color, a delicacy and fit- 
ness of expression and above all a free- 
dom in the use of complexities of or- 
chestral and symphonic form are all po- 
tent factors in placing this work among 
the famous creations of musical expres- 
sion. Adolf Tandler is endowed with 
mttch the same delicacy of emotion, and 
Perception of color which were such 


notable features of the work of Schu- 
bert, and under his baton the entire 
symphony should be sympathetically 
and beautifully interpreted. Chadwick’s 
charming “Symphonic Sketches” will 
form the opening number for the pro- 
eram and these, while undoubtedly “pro- 
gram music,” are written in so delicious 
a spirit that they command attention im- 
mediately. The sketches were played 
last summer at the Music Festival here 
and those who heard them then, as well 
as those who missed that pleasure, are 
alike in requesting a repetition. Three 
of the sketches will be played: ‘The 
Jubilee.” “Noel,” a little Christmas song, 
and “Vagrom Ballad,” each touching a 
different phase of musical composition 
and all frankly happy and wholesome in 
their idea. Seats for these two concerts 
will he on sale throughout next week at 
the Trinity Auditorium box office. 


About the only trouble with the Pop- 
ular Concert of the Los Angeles Sym- 
phony Orchestra last Saturday night, was 
the fact that it was popular with but 
a moderate number of attendants. "It 
is queer that a concert by this excellent 
orchestra, one in which the more serious 
and heavy numbers are absent, should 
be patronized by so small a number of 
persons; and a good many of them are 
attendants on the regular symphony con- 
certs. One would think that in a city 
the size of Los Angeles, with its half a 
million population to draw on, and with 
admission fees of only 25 and 50 cents, 
that there would easily be an audience 
of 1500 at an orchestral concert—after 
that orchestra had been advertised 
eighteen years. What is the reason? One 
can only fall back on history of Los 
Angeles musical affairs and note that 
never in the two or three years that 
the other popular orchestral concerts 
were given at Temple Auditorium, was 
there sufficient attendance to pay the 
expense of the concert, save on two or 
three extra occasions. Then one was 
inclined to say the public did not find 
the orchestral work satisfactory; but 
now there is no such excuse. Can it 
be that, like a good many vacant seats 
at the symphony, the patrons buy tick- 
ets to help the affair along, but do not 
have enough musical interest to attend 
the concerts? 


To a musician, the greatest interest in 
this Popular concert was found in the 
frst number, a “Festival Overture’ by 
Charles E. Pemberton. for eighteen years 
a member of this hody of players, but 
evidently now a sort of “emeritus” as 
it were. I don’t know whether the 
“emeritus” in its usual connection with 
church and college implies age or not; 
if it does, | retract its application to Mr. 
Pemberton, who looks as young and evi- 
dently feels so, to judge from his music, 
as he did fifteen years ago, when J first 
saw him in this orchestra, then playing 
the oboe, the skill on which instrument 
Fe had (to his neighbors. painfully) ac- 
quired at the earnest solicitation of Har- 
ley Hamilton. The orchestra could not 
then afford to import an oboe player— 
that js, from any greater distance than 
Watts or Westlake. and so Mr. Pember- 
ton was impressed into the oboe service 
and Morton Mason heroically tackled 
the bassoon. Mr. Pemberton's overture 
is built on simple themes, as if snatches 
of European folk songs. One might call 
it a Rural Festival overture from the 
simplicity of the themes and at times of 
the harmony. There are a number of 
quite effective bits of orchestration at 
various points and tke close leads up to 
an interesting and pretentious climax. 
Also the working out of certain of the 
themes is worth more than one hearing. 
This was the first performance of the 
Overture. It was greeted with applause 
that evinced the satisfaction of the audi- 
ence at the work of the local composer, 
who was called from the rear of the 
house to receive tre compliments of the 
conductor and audience. 


Other numbers were the “Peer Gynt” 
suite, a Strauss waltz, two short nuim- 
bers for string orchestra and the ever 
welcome “Freischutz”’ overture which 
the orchestra played with commendable 
spirit. The soloist was Julius Bierlich, 
the second concert master, who has been 
a member of the orchestra nearly ail 





(Continued on page 28) 
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Macey library cases combine beauty and the utmost in convenience. 


You would like them in your home. T 
are, They may be built up and adde 
eastly moved about. They are designed 


charm no matter what the arrangement. 


4 


bey do not look sectional but they 
deto, Téearrangveds tfecm apart or 
never to lose their symmetry and 

They possess the beaut~ of the 


old master designs—Sheraton, Chippendale, Old English, Colonial and Art 


Craft—but add the practical advantage 


Macey Sectional Bockcases 
exclusive 


of being sectional. 


are sold in Los Angeles 
ly by 


USK d), 


ESTABLISH 


BD-s7J8E88O 


Complete Home Furnishers—Gift Furniture Headquarters 


724-738 SOUTH 


CUMNOCK ACADEMY 


Tenth Year Opened September 28 
All Usual High School Subjects. Write 
for Interesting Catalogue. 
Martha C. Weaver, A. M., Director 
1500 South Figueroa 
Cumnock School of Expression 
Opened October 4. 


Westlake School for Girls 


616 South Alvarado 
Resident and Day Pupils. Accreditea 
to Vassar, Smith, Wellesley, Mt. Holy- 
oke, Stanford and the University of 
California. 
JUNIOR COLLEGE COURSES 
Miss de Laguna, Miss Vance, Principals 


St. Elizabeth School for Girls 


EPISCOPAL 
Only Country School in Los Angeles 
1000 Feet Hlevation 
Separate Houses for Younger Girls 
Resident Trained Nurse 
Home and Day Departments. Courses 
from Primary to Junior College. 
Mount Washington, Los Angeles Home 31230 


Urban Military Academy 


800 South Alvarado Street 
52647 


and Day School for 
Young Boys 


For Illustrated Catalogue Write 
Cc. E. COMPTON-BURNETT 


Boarding 


DALCROZE EURHYTHMICS 
Training through Rhythm, according to 
the Method of Emile Jaques-Dalcroze 
of Geneva, Switzerland. 

Classes for Children and Adults. 
MISS MARION KAPPES 
Music Hall, Blanchard Bldg., Tues. and 
Fri. mornings. Wilshire School, 624 So. 
Normandie, Tues. and Fri. afternoons. 
Phone 56689. Pasadena, 500 Maylin St. 
Colo. 7622. 


Portrait Studies 
of Childhood for 
Christmas Gifts 


Make Your 
Appointments 


Now 


Nor are grown folks 
neglected ! 


BROADWAY 


Blanchard Hall Studio Bldg. 


Devoted exclusively to Music, Art and 

Sctence. Studios and Halls for all 

purposes for rent. Largest Studio 

Building in the West. 

For terms and all information apply 
to F .W. BLANCHARD 

233 S. Broadway 232 S. Hill St. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


Orton Boarding and Day School 


Preparatory, General and Post Grad- 
uate Courses. Out of Door Study, Art, 
Music, Gymnasium, Domestic Science. 


26th Year. 
180-170 South Euclid, Pasadena. 


Miss Anna B. Orton, Principal. 
Fair Oaks 696. 


Los Robles School for Girls 


Resident and Day Pupils. All Grades 
from Primary to College Entrance. 
Manual Training. Domestic Science and 
Sewing Courses. Outdoor Study. Cat- 
alogue on Request. 

Miss Bunnelle, Principal. 
Pasadena, California. 
Fair Oaks 1678. 


Harvard School ciliary) 
The Coast School for Boys 
Sixteenth Year Opened September 21 
Accredited West Point and all Eastern 
Universities. Finest Equipment. 
Rt, Rev. J. H. Johnson (Bishop Eipisco- 
pal Diocese) President of the Board 
Western Avenue at Sixteenth Street 
Home 72147 Write for catalogue. 


Wilshire School for Girls 


624 South Normandie Avenue 
Day Pupils Only. All Departments. 


New Building. Outdoor Study. 
Eurythmics. 


Miss I. €. Pirret, Principal. 
Fiome 56689 


so 


Huntington Hall 


Boarding and Day School for Girls 
Oneonta Park, Snuth Pasadena 
Accredited to Eastern Colleges and Universities 
_ sleeping parches; open air fyinnas- 
Juin; art expression, aesthetic dancing 

and thorough musical instruction, 
Miss Florence Housell, Principal. 
Home 85630 


Girls’ Collegiate School 


Adams and Huover strects 
Sub-Freshman, Academie, Pust Gradu- 
ate Courses. Accredited at all 

_ Colleges East ana West 
Special Courses in Music, Art, Business 
and Househvld Economics. 

New Building for Resident Pupils 
Miss Parsons Miss Dennen Principals 
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YEAR’S TWELVE BEST BOOKS 


Fiction—“These Twain.” (Arnold 
Bennett.) 
War—“My Year of the Great 


War.” (Frederick Palmer.) 
Travel—‘‘Travels in Alaska.” (John 
Muir.) 
History-Literature—“High Lights 
of French Revolution.” (Hilaire 
Belloc.) 
Poetry—‘‘Collected Poems of Ru- 
pert Brooke.” 
Criticism—“Modern Painting: Its 


Tendency and Meaning.” (Wil- 
jard Huntington Wright.) 
Drama—‘Seven Short Plays.” 


(Lady Gregory.) 
Biography—“Life and Letters of 
John Hay.” (Edited by William 
Roscoe Thayer.) 
Religious—“Story of Our Bible.” 
(Harold B. Hunting.) 


Public Affairs—“Democracy and 
the Nations.” (James A. Mc- 
Donald.) 


Art—Joseph Pennell’s Pictures “in 
the Land of Temples.” 


Civics—“America and the New 


World State.” (Norman Angell.) 





RNOLD BENNETT is a man olf no 


conscience. Here, right in the mid- 
dle of the pre-Christmas reviewing rush, 
he sends out a huge novel dealing with 
the married life of Edwin Clayhanger 
and Hilda Lessways, “These Twain.” li 
isn’t merely the bulk of the thing that 
bothers the reviewer, many a larger vol- 
ume having pased through the hands of 
most critics in less time than it woud 
take to read one of Mr. Bennett’s brief 
chapters. It is the intricate excellence 
of the thing which is assault and hat- 
tery upon the critical reader at this time 
of the year, for a reviewer 1s a human 
being after all, in the matter of novels, 
and this is one which he who appreci- 
ates fine craftsmanship, potency of idea, 
strength of contrasted forces, an aller 
other points that go to make up a goo 
novel, will not want to sail through at 
a single reaaing, or even at a dozen 
readings. It is a book which is so fuil 
of flavor that you Jike to dawdle with it. 
You want to read a few pages and lay it 
aside for a day or two, and then, pos- 
sibly, read the saime pages over again. 
The Christmas reviewer cannot do this. 
The Book Number is scheduled, the 
linotype machines and the presses wait, 
anc so tO Our TMittons: 

LitemiCiayhanger sand “Tlilda Less- 
ways, “These Twain” deals with the 
folk of the Five Towns, the principal 
characters of the first two novels now 
being married, seemingly with great suc- 
cess, Hilda’s son George, illegitimate 
because of his fathers bigamous act, 
being adopted as the scion of the house 
of Clayhanger. Edwin Clayhanger has 
been steadily prosperotus in his father’s 
business, and is now one of the most 
substantial men of the district. Yet 
neither Hilda nor Edwin takes any pleas- 
ure in the narrow, provincial spirit of 
the Five Towns, and their dealings with 
Edwin’s relatives are simply an armed 
truce. They have a few’ congenial 
friends, but their interests are neces- 
sarily narrow. When individuals of such 
tremendous virility, force of character, 
indomitable will, and, withal, subtlety, 
are placed in sttch circumstances as 
these, their superfluous energy becomes 
a serious problem. What shall be done 
with the overflow? In their case, Hilda 
endeavored to use hers for the recon- 
struction of Edwin’s existence, and I«d- 
win his to save Hilda, as he thought, 
from the results of her own bad judg- 
ment. 


Yet, these two were, in their calm mo- 
ments, devoted to each other, though 
this devotion frequently failed to func- 
tion. For example: They were about 
to give the first of a series of musicals. 
Hilda went down to the printing works. 
Edwin was not present, and so she 
asked Big James, the foreman, to at- 
tend to a small matter of printing the 
programs. She did not mention it to 
Edwin until the day before the musical, 
and then intimated that Big James had 
been inclined toward insolence, and that 
he need not bother about the programs 
after all. Edwin first was furious, though 
silently so, with Hilda for presuming to 
give orders at the shop. It was intol- 
erable. Then he became angry at Big 
James, still internally, for not realizing 
that Hilda was entitled to anything she 
wanted. For hours he fumed and fussed, 
constructed an entire pinnacle of griev- 
ances against both, and prepared for 
battle royal, when Big James, with 


clumsy pride, came in with the sample 


of the job for the “missus,” and all was 
serene once more. This is just a small 
sample of the mental turmoils of both. 
There is constant tension between the 
two, and you wonder what posible solu- 
tion there is for the problem—ii har- 
mony ever can be reached, or will life 
always remain for them a succession of 
bitter misunderstandings and passionate 
reconciliations. There is a _ solution, 
however, and in reaching it Mr. Bennett 
performs a master stroke of logical psy- 
chology. There is nothing inadvertent 
in the book, no mere casualties; it 1s 
upper middle class life, transcribed as 
Dickens did lower middie class life, with 
occasional upward excursions. It has 
all the strength of “Clayhanger,”’ but 
the crafstmanship is infinitely superior, 
having a lighter touch than any other ol 
the stories of the Five Towns. (“These 
Twain.” By Arnold Bennett. George 
Ie Doranee ome billlocc 3) 


“High Lights of French Revolution” 


Hilaire Belloc is not only one oi the 
most authoritative, but also one of the 
most interesting, of present-day writers 
on those years so momentous in world 
histroy in which the French people over- 
threw the Bourbons and all they rep- 
resented. “High Lights of the French 
Revolution” is what he appropriately 
calls his latest book on the subject, and 
the interesting volume is just what its 
name implies. It is in no sense a his- 
tory; it discusses no economic or socio- 
logical phase of the struggle; rather, ir 
sets in sharp relief against a vagite back- 
ground particular events and certain 
personalitice who played, and failed to 


MUIR GLACIER, FROM “TRAVELS IN ALASKA” 


play, their parts in that tremendous 
drama. The book is divided into six 
chapters which deal with the royal 
seance, the flight of the royal family to 
Varennes, the storming of the Tuiler- 
ies, the battle of Valmy, the death ot 
Valmy, the death of Louis XVI and 
Lafayette and the fall of the monarchy. 
Thus six brilliant pictures are drawn, 
and, by avoiding such subjects as the 
fall of the Bastile, the author prevents 
too much comparison with those master- 
impressionists, Michelet and Carlyle. 


Probably the most significant thing in 
the book is the wonderful analysis of 
Lafayette, hero of the American Revo. 
lution, who failed so dismally to ac- 
complish what was expected of him in 
the revolution in his native land. Ac- 
cording to M. Belloc, “Lafayette neither 
led nor attacked the armed forces of 
his own people, but deliberately effaced 
himself” because he was “essentially of 
that type which has had for its philos- 
Ophy. . . the scheme to which antiq- 
Hity “eave ie itlewor stoic, He was 
immovable in the service of those truths 
which he perceived; but the truths 
which he perceived were few, obvious, 
and though of vast, yet not of the very 
last, importance. He conceived that an 
adhesion to such truths was sufficient 
for man and still more certainly suff- 
cient for himself.” Thus, when there 
was no law or order, he refused to act 
‘in aie unconstitutieaal manner, and 
because, normally, military authority 
should be subordinate to the civic gov: 
ernment, he wasted time by offering the 
services of an army which might have 
changed the history of Europe, to the 
feeble remnant of civic power. It is an 
interesting, vivid book that M. Belloc 
has written, one that throws bright light 
from a new angle on the early years of 





the French Revolution. It makes no at- 
tempt to deal with fundamental causes 
of events; presupposing that the reader 
knows why the States General met, it 
gives a living acount of that meeting. 
Men, great and small, idealist and op- 
portunist, pass before the reader, all liv- 
ing, all vivid, all real, playing their parts 
on a somber background. (‘‘High Lights 
of the French Revolution.” By Haulaire 
Belloc. The Century Co. Bullock’s.) 


“Tyra Americana” 


Is the lyric spirit of a nation more ac- 
curately gauged by the altitude of its 
poetical peaks or the productiveness of 
its rhythmic plains? Two or three Alps 
of epic verse in a single era in one 
country may give the world the im- 
pression that it was a golden period of 
song, whereas, when the truth is known, 
it is frequently found that the minstrels 
now regarded as supremely great, were 
virtually unknown to their own people. 
America, stigmatized by our own econ- 
omists and many foreign critics as hope- 
lessly material and commercial in spirit, 
may be able to present few meistersing- 
ers, but her minnesingers are legion. 
Not even a newspaper in the most ob- 
scure Western town that did not have its 
favorite local bard, and if many of these 
flights are unsteady and may appear 
awkward and ridiculous to the eagle eye 
of the critic, are they not, at least, mani- 
festations of a lyric spirit which perme- 
ates every corner of the continent? 

Under the general catalogue heading 
of “Lyra Americana,” three slender vol- 
umes of verse have appeared that evince 
the fine touch which certain of these 


lesser singers bring to bear upon dellt- 
cate themes. Thomas S. Jones delights 
in memories, but unlike the majority of 
poets he is not altogether sad about it. 
In fact, he finds a considerable degree of 
enjoyment in contemplation of past 
joys, so that one wonders if it 1s not, 
to a great extent, an entirely academic 
pang of which he writes. 

There is little of the lightsome atti- 
tude toward past delights in the verse of 
Edith M. Thomas. Memories, to her, 
are only memories, and serve but as 
contrasts to the present state. Frost in 
the garden, the hidden path of the iu- 
ture, departed youth, old and tired eyes— 
these are her favorite themes. It is all 
summarized in the concluding verse of 
her “lEnvoi:” 


Out of it all...And the world receding; 

Who, or what, is there whither leading? 

Through a space unknown, IJ, unknown, 
am speeding, 

And the fashions that were, away from 
me fall.... 

What was that word I would fain recall? 

“Out of it—out of iieall!’ 


A much happier bard, as befits one 
who finds inspiration in gardens and 


hedge rows, is Lizette Woodworth 
Reese, There is little pining in her 
strains. Even the sonnet form, whose 


artificial restrictions seem to depress 
most of those who employ it, cannot re- 
strain her pleasure in the world out of 
doors. Simple flowers and simple folk 
attract her, and there is the “boxwood 
flute” of the blackbird in many of her 
lyrics. “The Hawthorn Tree in York 
Lane” is in one of her brightest moods, 
as may be guessed from this little cameo 
Stanza: 


The little lads troop through the grass 
To fill their hands with bloom; 

A single petal in a glass 

Makes Sussex in a room. 


So the “Lyra Americana” are strum- 


neither the greatest nor the least of the 
vast army of our minnesingers, but they 
are representaive of the lyric spirit 
whic hexists and flourishes so widely in 
this country. ("The MRose-Jar.” By 
Thomas S. Jones Jr. “The Flower From 
the Ashes.” By Edith M. Thomas. “A 
Handful of Lavender.” By Lizette 
Woodworth Reese; Thonias Bird 
Mosher. Bullock’s.) 


“The Golden Slipper” 


Anna Katharine Green has so long 
been in the fore-front of writers of de- 
tective stories that one is considerably 
disappointed in her latest series, “Lhe 
Golden Slipper.” Not that the stories 
are without merit, but the reader antici- 
pates something out of the ordinary and 
so feels dissatisfied with the general 
mediocrity of this volume. The yarns 
are well told, excellent craftsmanship 1s 
manifested at all times, but the antict- 
pated “thrills’ are not so violent as 
might be expected and all save one or 
two could be read in the evening with- 
out the reader’s hair standing on end at 
the least sound about the house. That, 
after all, is the surest test of a satisfac- 
tory detective story. One of this series 
is decidedly worth while, not so much 
for the sake of the criminal element in 
it as for the story itself. Under the 
rather cumbrous title, “The Doctor, His 
Wife, and the Clock,” Mrs. Rohlfs has 
written a short story of great merit—a 
story which would make a play of ab- 
sorbing interest, and for the sake of that 
one tale, the mediocrity of the rest of 


the book is readily forgiven. (Tite 
Golden Slipper” by Anna Katharine 
Green. P. Putnam’s Sons. Bul- 
lock’s.) 


“My Year of the Great War” 


“Not of Europe, he studies Europe; 
he wonders at Europe.” With these 
words the veteran war correspondent, 
Frederick Palmer, may well be describ- 
ing his own liberal attitude toward the 
war. For Frederick Palmer is no shal- 
low and easily-swayed novice, but a man 
of experience and seriousness of pur- 
pose, and the author of a great peace 
book, “The Last Shot.” In noWeipiiee 
lishing “My Year of the Great War” he 
offers the public a book that is sane in 
judgment, accurate in description, ane 
never unfair. Though he has preferred 
to stay by the British lines in France, 
having made but one trip to Berlin in 
the year, he does not show the violent 
and unecalled-for bias that is so fre- 
quently a stultification of the work of 
those correspondents whose heads were 
turned by the calculating hospitality of 
the German officers. Mr. Palmer was 
the only American war correspondent 
to be accredited by Kitchener to the 
British headquarters in France, and his 
belief in the general rightness of the 
British position has kept him there. He 
is pro-British, but not maudlin, in his 
partisanship; nor is he unfair to the 
Germans. His initial chapter on “Who 
Started It’ is a cool-headed estimate of 
motives, and a reading between the lines 
of official papers. One would welcome 
a digest of evidence from his pen. 


The book is concerned with the at- 
thor’s various expeditions to different 
points in the front in Flanders and in 
France, to Berlin, and to Scotland to 
gee the naval guard and the fleet. His 
vigorous and convincing description of 
the trenches under fire is perhaps the 
most telling part of the whole story, 
and it is the most interesting because 
of his intimate report of the lie of 
Thomas Atkins there. Mr. Palmer has 
gone closer to the soul of the fighting 
man than any other writer. He makes 
him live by his power of description. 
His report of the navy and the sailor 
is also vivid, especially in his realiza- 
tion of the majesty of the ships of the 
line. Cool, earnest, businesslike, with 
a profound faith in ultimate victory, are 
the qualities he reveals in the British 
soldier. He notes, too, the unexpected 
firmness and calmness of the French, 
and the self-sacrificing but ineffectual 
resistance of the Belgians. 

Mr. Palmer’s year book is brought to 
a close with an analysis of the British 
problems, their occasional failures and 
their general slowness. The secret he 
finds in the English spirit, which is 
shared by America: “Jf the war shows 
anything, it is that basically Inglish 
character has not changed. She still has 
unconquerable dogged persistence, and 
her defects for this kind of war are not 
among the least admirable of her traits 
to those who desire to live their own 
lives in their own way, as the English- 
speaking people have done for five hun- 
dred years, without having a ‘verboten’ 
sign on every street corner.’ That is 


to say, an essential democracy is neces- 
sarily less efficient than a military ma- 
chine, but we are bound by our char- 
ters of rights and declarations of inde- 
pendence to affirm that democracy is 
nobler and will eventually win out. 
War is partisanship, as Mr. Palmer 
says, and no one has enough god-like 
aloofness to remain strictly neutral. But 
any one may read Mr. Palmer’s book 
without feeling that violence is being 
done to neutrality, for it is positive facts, 
and not prejudices, that the book pre- 
Semis to the American people. (My 
Year of the Great War.” By Frederick 
Palmer. Dodd, Mead & Co. Bullock’s.) 
CS I 


“Democracy and the Nations” 


There are few speakers more welcome 
Oieaepliiempiattorm today in Caliternia 
or elsewhere than the eloquent and 
giuited editor of the Toronto Globe. A 
Scottish Celt by descent and tempera- 
ment, he has the sympathic and whole- 
souled quality of the race; and as an ac- 
tive participator in the political de- 
velopment of the great Dominion of 
Canada he is alive with practical ideas. 
His first word in the volume just pub- 
lished is a declaration that “the purpose 
of the book is to release ideas, rather 
than to frame an argument.” Having 
been chosen a few months ago to de- 


liver the commencement address at 
Syracuse University, he delivered his 
message on the vital value of ideas; 


things that have been too much trifled 
with in the over-intellectualized atmo- 
sphere of universities. This address 
forms a chapter in the book, entitled 
einternationalism and the University.” 
Therein he declares that, “The question 
Faised tOday goes “far back of the 
academic contentions of literary  criti- 
cism, or the disputes of the philosophic 
cults, or the experiments of the scientific 
laboratory. It is back to the funda- 
ments, not of Christianity alone, but ot 
morality as well. 


“Ts there a difference between right 
and wrong? Is there an immovable obli- 
gation to do the right and to shun the 
wrongr Is this a moral world in which 
the Nature of Things is on the side of 
the right, and inexorable retribution 
tracks the heels of wrong? Do the 
moral distinctions, the moral obligations 
and the moral retributions obtain for the 
state as absolutely and as inevitably as 
for tne wmcividiuale Is law a reality for 
tne stroigeoreonly a makeshmt for the 
weak, and is force the ultimate arbiter 
of justice? Is greatness for the citizen 
or for the nation the embodiment of tlt 
Roman’s will-to-power or of the Naz- 
arene’s will-to-serve? 

“These are the profounder questions 
which the university must face, and face 
with the resoluteness of a moral crisis, 
if it would save either its own sense of 
ethical distinctions or the imperilled 
soul of the nation. The denial of the 
fundamental affirmations of morality as 
they affect the state, through teachers 
like Treitschke and his precursors and 
imitators in the great universities and 
schools of Germany, perverted the Ger- 
man mind through two generations, un- 
til the nation’s inherited sense of moral 
values was at length completely de- 
stroyed, its moral perspective reversed, 
and all the ideals and chivalries and 
generosities of its civilization crumbled 
back into the hell of its hate.” 


As a triumph of the three ideas which 
he regards as fundamental in a political 
sense, he points with pride to the long 
four thousand miles frontier between 
ocean and ocean dividing, but only in a 
technical way, the two English-speaking 
countries of North America. His three 
ideas are, first liberty for the individual; 
the right to will and to choose; second- 
ly, democracy for the nation; the right 
of a free people to govern themselves; 
and, lastly, internationalism; the organi- 
zation of free nations into an interna- 
tional partnership. ‘North America’s 
world idea,” he declares in an eloquent 
passage at the close of one of his chap- 
ters, “The World Idea,” “is greater than 
the achievement of either of the North 
American nations alone. It is the prod- 
uct and the expression of the combined 
and unified life of the United States and 
Canada through their marvellous cen- 
tury of international history. That 
world idea which North America offers 
to all the continents is a boundary line 
between these two proud, high-strung, 
aggressive nations, four thousand miles 
from ocean to ocean, but across which 
in more than a hundred years neither 
nation ever once launched a menacing 
army or fired a hostile gun.” 

Several months ago, the people’s trib- 
une, William Jennings Bryan, came to 
Los Angeles and addressed a large audi- 
ence at Exposition Park on the subject 
of Internationalism and Peace; but to 
the surprise of many, in a somewhat 
apathetic audience, he never once 


touched upon the above vital theme, the 
great object-lesson before Americans 
today. J. A. Macdonald is strong and 
virile just where W. J. Bryan its flabby. 
If Bryan could steal some of Macdon- 
ald’s thunder, he might regain some ot 
his old hold over popular audiences. 

It is a pity that the lines from Tenny- 
son’s “In Memortam” have not been 
more carefully proofed, for two slips 
mar the first stanza. The reference to 
Highland “Anti-Burghers” seems to 
eed explanation or imodincation, /tor 
this religious denomination was distinct- 
ly in and of the Lowlands of Scotland. 
Many of the most valuable chapters deal 
with the subject on which, above all, Dr. 
Macdonald is entitled to speak, the ori- 
gin, growth and political development of 
Canada, which he proudly calleeae ina 
tion, exercising the full powers of na- 
tional self-government through the in- 
stitutions of a free parliament elected 
by Canadians from among Canadian citi- 
zens and responsible only to Canadian 
approval and censure;” a change “made 
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our northern possession and a sympa- 
thetic account of the condition of the 
natives at the time the mountaineer vis- 
ited them. For Californians it may lack 
the charm of Muir’s descriptions of the 
High Sierras, but it is evidently an ac- 
count oreea country which he jemeqe a 
most as ardently as he did more south- 
ern heights. Adventures were soldom 
adventures to Muir and the naive way in 
which he recounts his experiences is 
more thrilling than would be conscious- 
ness that to the stay-at-home they were 
wonderful, John Muir wrote nothing 
finer than his description of how he stole 
forth one night “to see how Alaska trees 
behave in storms and hear the songs 
they sing.” It casts a light upon the 
man’s devotion to nature and his never- 
satisfied desire for intimate knowledge 
of her every mood. “The glad, rejoicing 
storm im glorious voice was singing 
through the woods, noble compensation 
for mere body discomfort. But I wanted 
a fire, a big one, to see as well as hear 
how the storm and trees were behaving,”’ 
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DRAWING FROM “ROMANCE OF OLD BELGIUM” 


without secession, without revolution, 
without alienation from the mother 
country and without any rupture in Can- 
ada’s political government.” (‘‘Democ- 
racy and the Nations; a Canadian View.” 
By jy A. Macdonald, LL. Da sGeorge H. 
Doran Co. Bullock’s.) 


“Travels in Alaska 


America has produced three, perhaps 
four, writers of nature who combined 
with love of their subject the grace of 
letters to create a similar emotion in 
their readers, and of these few John 
Muir was not the least. That countrv 
of which John Muir wrote became the 
beloved land of his host of readers, 
though they might never in person visit 
it, for he was an apostle of the wild 
places who could be relied upon to make 
no statement upon supposition, to find 
beauty incompatible with scientific truth. 
To his admirers there now comes a book 
which is likely to be the last bearing the 
name of John Muir. It is “Travels in 
Alaska,” a work on which he was en- 
gaged at the time of his death a year 
ago and which, although he did not en- 
tirely complete it, will add to the reputa- 
tion he already had as the high priest 
of western mountains. Based largely on 
journals made on the spot, and in a 
few chapters consisting whollv of ex- 
tracts from these daily records, the book 
is a history of the author’s trips to 
Alaska in 1870, 1880 and 1890. It is a 
warely fine exemplification of Muir’s un- 
usual gift of words, as well as a graphic 
presentation of the natural wonders of 


he writes, and tells how he built up a 
blaze which startled the natives into 
thinking they had beheld an omen from 
on high. “My fire was in all its glory 
about midnight and having made a bark 
shed to shelter me from the rain and 
partially dry my clothing, I had nothing 
to do. but leak andelistes amdevoin tac 
{fees in hein mine ad mrayvers, welt 
was in this spirit that Muir approached 
the wilderness and the wilderness wel- 
comed him, to the vast advantage of 
thousands less courageous. “Travels in 
Alaska” tells of the author’s journeys 
with Indians in canoes, of his steamer 
trips north from Puget Sound and up 
the Fraser river and explorations as far 
as the head of Glacier Bay. It will take 
rank not merely as a book of travel but 
as a contribution to literature. (‘Travels 
in Alaska.” By John Muir. Houghton, 
Mifflin Co. Bullock’s.) 


“Vagrant Memories” 


For more than fifty years William 
Winter has been intimately associated 
Withethe stage as a dramatic critic and 
Mfencecioprominent actors aid tow ment 
of the wealth of his long experience, he 
is writing a series of books which 
throws interesting and illuminating side- 
lights upon those who have upheld the 
best traditions of the theater. His lat- 
est book, “Vagrant Memories,” is sup- 
plementary to “Other Days,” published 
in 1908. Here he takes up for consid- 
eration, among other actors of promi- 
nmence, (dwaeeeeoth, Henry Irving, 
Johnston Forbes-Robertson, Edward H. 
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What a recent purchaser wrote 
is only a fair specimen of the be | 
appreciation voiced by many 
others: 


“I will also take this occa- 
sion to offer my very se- + 
rious sense of appreciation 
for your rare work in pub- 
lishing the Bibelot. It is ~ 
by far the best anthology 
that it has been my for- 
tune to find, in a_ rather 
extended life of plundering 
through all literature. It is 
a noble monument and 
while it has a limited au- 
dience, (owing to the un- 
fortunately low general 
average of intelligence) who 
appreciate its merit, yet 
after all there is some con- 
solation in the knowledge 
that their approval is the 
only one worth having.”’ 


For a Holiday Gift a 
set of Lhe Bibelot 
stands alone and or- 
dered direct of the 
publisher or through 


his selling agent, Mr. 


W. Irving Way, 609 
San Fernando Bldg., 


l.os Angeles, would 
fully justify the above 
tribute. 
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OR 
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Sothern and Julia Marlowe, all ol 
whom he has known intimately as it is 
given only to one of an unusually lov- 
able temperament to know his fellow- 
men. As a friend, Mr. Winter is able 
to give numerous little anecdotes which 
make the actors delightfully real; as a 
sympathetic and  scholariy critic, he 
gives vivid and scientific estimates of 
professional merits. Friendship of the 
most intimate kind is likely to blind the 
eyes of the critic to faults of perform- 
ance; it is because Mr. Winter is none 
fivesiess the critic in being the frien! 
that he rose to and maintained his em1- 
nence as a student of the theater. Mr. 
Winter is conservative in his tastes. 
The “modern drama” has no appeal for 
him. “The Theatre,’ he says, “is not 
the proper place for a clinical disquis- 
tion or a detailed, literal portrayai of 
vicious life. Scores of ‘questions’ arise, 
in general experience, which ought to 
be discussed and answered, and must be 
discussed and answered,—but not in 
plays and not by actors, in their profes- 
sional occupations.” On the other hand, 
Mr. Winter is opposed to “painting men 
and women as they are.” He holds that 
“no contender for the ‘verities’—certain- 
ly no one possessed of sound judgment 

would deny that human life, the world 
over, is burdened with care and sorrow, 
is hard and sad, is greatly in need of re- 
lief, and that the ideal affords the only 
refuge. The best of all arts is not that 
which copies but that which transfig- 
ures.’ Thus Mr. Winter is opposed to 
the school of Ihsen and takes through- 
out the view that the stage has degen- 
erated since the introduction of the type 
Of drama he represents. However much 
one may disagree with this author’s 
view-point in this regard, one cannot 
read his pages without loving the man 
and learning to appreciate the old stage 
for which he stands. (“Vagrant Mem- 
ories.” By William Winter. George H. 
erm Co. bullock’s.) 


“Oblomov” 


Wite would ever have guessed that 
there was a simile in Russian literature? 
To Tolstoy, WDostoieffsky, Andreyef, 
Gorky, and all those other titans of the 
ereat empire, the world owes the im- 
pression that a thick cloud of gloom 
pervades the atmosphere in which all 
Russian literature is created. True, 
Techekhof, in one or two of his plays, 
displayed a lighter touch, but the major- 
ity of the authors whose works have 
been translated into English consistently 
groan and sigh in dissonant harmony (it 
this be paradoxical, so is the music of 
Strause and Debussy) with the condition 
of the mass of the people. When the 
poor are not oppressed by the rich they 
are engaged in fearful struggles among 
themselves, and when the rich are not 
under the ban for possessing liberal 
ideas they are engaged in soul-destroy- 
ing dissipation or introspection. There 
is no joy in any of them. 


Comes now the first translation of 
Goncharov’s “Oblomov.” True, the title 
character in this book is a rather sad 
specimen, and yet one cannot help feel- 
ing that he had a pretty good time of it 
after all, sitting deliberately aside from 
all the currents of life, almost not par- 
ticipating even in his own, He is a type 
rarely encountered in life or literature, 
and Goncharov has made him interest- 
ing. Oblomov is the hereditary owner 
of an estate which has always been 
prosperous, but unlike his ancestors he 
finds no pleasure in personally conduct- 
ing its affairs, and leaves it to a steward, 
to make his abode in Petrograd. But 
he has no interest in life, and literally 
passes days and wecks in bed, not even 
reading, but just lying there, a philo- 
sophic log. His friends try to rouse him 
from his lethargy, but he asks one afte: 
another the same question—‘‘To what 
purpose?” The futility of politics, so- 
ciety, even of literature, he expounds, 
as he lies on his back, for as to the lat- 
ter, he says, what is the use of writing a 
lot of things that tomorrow will be con- 
tradicted, and probably shown to be 
foolish. Then he falls in love with an 
alert, virile young woman, and for a 
time it appears that this is going to 
galvanize him into action, that he will 
take steps to rehabilitate his fortunes 
which, through the carelessness and dis- 
honesty of his empioyes, are in bad 
shape. But, on the eve of making the 
final step toward matrimony, it occurs 
fo him that@iewalimgob his life of all its 
peace and poetical outlook, and he draws 
back into his shell. 


There is much more to the story, too 
much to endeavor to condense with jus- 
tice to its force. Like all Russian writ- 
ers, Goncharov possesses the genius for 
mental analysis to a high degree. “Crime 
and Punishment” alone has the equal of 
this minute dissection of a human mind, 
with the difference that where Dostoieff- 
sky is sinister, Goncharov is delightful. 


In “Oblomov” there are no horrors, no 
murders, just a picture of an extremcly 
lovable man pursuing his chosen exist- 
ence to its logical conclusion. Maurice 
Baring is authority for the statement 
that this character is tw Russian litera- 
ture what Tartuffe is to the French and 
Pickwick to English. It is easy to be- 
lieve. Certainly it redeems Russian nov- 
els from their dismal reputation. The 
translation is in the usual bald and in- 
elastic style that characterizes almost 
all renderings into English from this 
difficult language, for who has ever en- 
countered an English version of a Rus- 
sion work which flowed in pleasing 
smoothness? For the fact we must give 


thanks, and be content. (““Oblomov.’ By 


Translated by Came 
Macniihlan Co. Bul- 


(Goncharov. 


The 


ivan 
Hogarth. 
Teck Ss.) 


Rupert Brooke’s Poems 


If —F should die, think only this of me: 
That there’s some corner of a foreign field 
That is forever England. There shall be 
In that rich earth a richer dust concealed; 
A dust whom England bore, shaped, made 
aware, 
Gave, once, her 
to roam, 
A body of MHngland’s, 
air, 
Washed by 
home. 
And think this heart, all evil shed away, 
A pulse in the eternal mind, no less 
Gives somewhere back the thoughts hy 
Isngland given; 
Her sights and sounds; 
her day; 
And laughter, learnt of friends; and gen- 
tleness, 
ne wearts “at peace, 
heaven. 


Not only great poetry, but a sreat 
spirit breathes in words like these, a 
heritage forever Ingland’s, that rings 


flowers to love, her ways 


breathing English 


the rivers, blest by Suns of 


dreams happy as 


under an Inglish 


Repert Breokre 


like a trumpet call to noble hearts. Dead 
at twenty-eight, seems reckless waste 
and bungling. A handsome, wholesome 
youth rich im tradition~esavitl ae poct s 
golden tongue and transforming vision; 
how can war compensate the world for 
loss so great? Loved of the gods, Ru- 
pert Brooke died young. A boit from 
Jove—a sunstroke—smote him and he 
lies buried on the island of Lemnos, in 
the Aegean Sea. From the tributes of 
his friends, a bright shining personality 
with great physical beauty endeared 
him to all who knew him. It radiates 
his poetry. A zest for life tempered by 
the poet’s vision of the shadows, is the 
quality most felt in his verse; it is young, 
inpassioned and various. 


Born at Rugby in 1887, the son of an 
assistant master at the school, his edu- 
cation was the rich, full) scholarly eeme 
of the English gentleman. He was a 
lover of sports, played football, cricket 
and tennis, was a great walker and a 
swimmer. This is why his poetry, full 
of the passion of life as it is, nowhere 
sounds a decadent or a gloomy note. It 
is joyous, healthy and full of love. “So 
ereat a lover | have been,’ he sings, and 
names the things he loves with “all the 
dear names men use to cheat despair,” 
and they include white cups, wet roofs, 
the strong crusts of friendly bread, live 
Mein stat loementiine did tree, furs’ to 
touch and 


ihe musty reek that lingers 
About dead leaves and last year’s ferns. 


The poems down to 1914 are the first 
fight of a poetic genius, unabashed, 
learning. Then the war came and he 
went to Antwerp, and lay in trenches 
under fire and retreated through the 
muck of war. The five sonnets written 
after that are the last words he left the 
world and they are the mature utter- 
ance of a ripened spirit. Nothing is 
left of doubt or self indulgence. They 
speak the exaltation of the best flower 
of English civilization looking wun- 
afraid into the cyes of death. To quote 
from any of them were invidious, but to- 
gether they stand the perfect expression 
of the spirit that is forever unconquer- 
able, regardless of the fate of arms. 
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How 


YOU CAN’T FORGET 


mee _ WE OE ee a - 
BRILLIANT FICTION j THE BIG GENERAL BOOKS 


THESE TWAIN The sreatest 
2 9 SLOTY Of MmMudc- 
Arnold Bennett ern marriage 
—so real it seems to be your own mar- 
ried life. Net $1.50 


NOBCQBY Louis Joseph Vance 
A hively tale of the smart set. Net $1.25 


THE GOLDEN SCARE- 
CROW Hugh Walpole 


Childhood’s magic preserved for grown- 
ups. Net $1.26 


LOT & COMPANY 
Will Levington Comfort 


Love, adventure, and the high color of 
the tropics. Net $1.25 


THE MAN TRAIL Henry 


The valor of Northern woods Oyen 
and a dancing-eyed girl. Net $1.25 


BUCK PARVIN and THE 


RIOVIES CharlesE.VanLoan 
The first novel for movie-fans. Net $1.25 


THE BRONZE EAGLE 


The human and Baroness Orczy 
knowable Napoleon. Net $1.35 


SPRACGGE'S CANYON 


Horace Annesley Vachell 


A breathless tale of the California moun- 
tains. Net $1.25 


TREASURE W. Dane Bank 
The happy story of a happy family for 


the season of happiness. Net $1.25 
FOR THE CHILDREN 


JOLLY JAUNTS WITH 


eee 0 ee 
J EG A lively story of the flame-land | 


THE WORLD'S HIGH- 
WAY Norman Angel! 


The one Christmas present for any man 
who is thinking about the big national 
questions, such as defense. Net $1.50 


KINGS, QUEENS AND 
PAWNS Mary Roberts Rinehart 


No one in the Great War has shown more 
daring than did this famous American 


woman novelist in getting the exciting 
facts. Net $1.50 


VAGRANT MEMORIES 


The fondestrecol- William Winter 
lections of the dean of American dram- 
atic writers. Net $3.00 


DEMOCRACY and the 


Nations Dr. J. A. Macdonald 


The friendship of Canada and the U. S. 
and its value to the world. Net $1.35 
HOLIDAY LEADERS 


SPEAKING OF OPERA- 


TIONS Irvin S. Cobb 


The most amusing of holiday books by 
the big American humorist. Net $0.50 


DOG STARS Forevery man 


SS or woman that 
Mrs.T. P.O’Connor ever owned a 
dog. Color illustrations. Net $1.50 


VIR. DOCTOR-MAN 


elen S. Woodruff 
A little Christmas love story. Net $0.50 


THE FOLLY OF THE 


THREE WISE MEN 
"Edgar Whitaker Work 


fairies by Charles Hanson Towne. |} Por all to whom Christmas is still the 


20 full-page color pictures. 


VER BECK'S BEARS IR 
MOTHER GOOSELAND 
Seventy illustrations, mostly in color, 


and verses that bring Mother Goose to 
date. Net $2.00 


REALLY TRULY FAIRY 
STORIES Helen S.Woodruff 


a SS ee eee e e « 
Combines instruction and whimsical 
amusement, Net $1.00 
<a ost 


Net $1.2& | feast of the Christ-child, this exquisite 


fable. Net $0.75 
RABBI BEN EZRA 


and Other Poems from Browning, with 
many page illustrations in full color by 
Bernard Partridge. Boxed, 4to. Net $2.60 


EDMUND DULAC’S PIC. 
TURE BOOK FOR THE 


FRENCH RED CROSS 


The most beautiful Dulac book. 4to, 
boxed. Net $2.50 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 


GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY 


These sonnets all should be a memory 
possession to every English speaking 
(“The Collected roems ot kKu- 
pert rooke. John Lane Co. Bul- 
lock’s.) 


“Voyages of Captain Scott” 


From the standpoint of human inter- 
est, “tine Voyages ot Captain Scott’ by 
Chatles Turley is one of the best of the 
tall publications. No one can heip tak- 
ing a deep interest in tive exploits o1 this 
heroic and untortunate Engushman in his 
successtul attempt to reach the South 
Vole, and one teels a sense ot personal 
loss aiter reading this book that the ex- 
pedition resulted in the deaths of the 
inembers of the gallant expedition. Mr. 
Turley has treated his subject in an in- 
teresting way, has given long extracts 
from Scott’s own diary, and the volume 
is free from the lengthy scientific dis- 
sertations which would bore the aver- 
age reader. indeed, Mr. Turley has been 
so careful on this score that it amounts 
almost to a fault. The reader loses sight 
completely of the valuable additions to 
human knowledge by these explorations, 
and wonders why men should take such 
chances. If ever there was an uniortun- 
ate expedition it was that headed by 
Captain Scott. Admirably arranged, 
with perfect equipment, all went well 
until the pole was neared, and then it 
was discovered that Amundsen had 
reached the goal one month and one day 
before the British flag was planted there. 
On the return, the provisions were ade- 
(uate lOmeamy "empeered! emereency, but 
one member of the party was taken ill, 
and as none would leave him, slower 
progress resulted. Scarcely had he died 
when another member gave out, neces- 
sitating further delay. After his death, 
the three remaining men had three meals 
left and only eleven miles to go to reach 
a depot, when a blizzard began which 
lasted four days. Peremptorily halted 
there Scott and his two companions died 
in their tent. Their “luck” to which 
Scott was constantly referring had not 
changed and what should have been a 


New York 


Publishers 


successful expedition was changed to 
tragedy. Few would care to undergo 
what Scott and his companions suffered 
for the sake of science, but anyone with 
the least drop of the adventurer’s blood 
in his veins, will be thrilled and inter- 
ested in this excellent account of his ex- 
pedition. (“The Voyages of Captain 
Scott. Sy. Charles urlexeooda. 
Mead«& Co. Bullock’s.) 


“Prussian Memories” 


In December, 1914, Mr. Paul Carus 
published in ‘The Open Court” a letter 
from Mr. Poultney Bigelow on the Ger- 
man Kaiser. Mr. Carus in a note ex- 
pressed wonder “that a man who was 
once a personal friend of Kaiser Wil- 
helm II does not take sides with him.” 
The reasons were merely sketched in 
the letter, but now that Mr. Bigelow has 
published his ‘Prussian Memories,” no 
one should fail to understand why a 
student of history and institutions, as 
Mr. Bigelow ts, should, in spite of hav- 
ing been a personal friend of the Kaiser, 
still resent the Prussian kultur. Mr. 
Bigelow, one can easily see in perusing 
this book, is not the sort of man to suf- 
fer blindness from the dazzle of im- 
perial favor. On the contrary, the most 
noticeable quality in the book is its con- 
sistent aloofness of attitude, the only 
attitude that can result in judicial pro- 
nouncements of anv value. 


Mr. Bigelow, being the son of the late 
John Bigelow, was as a boy thrown into 
court circles. He played at Indians and 
other games with William, then Crown 
Prince of Germany, and up to the year 
1896 was frequently in the society of 
the energetic young man and Hinpenes 
In 1896 his futher hobnobbing with 
William II became impossible for two 
reasons: First, because of the tnfavor- 
able reception of his “History or the 
German Struggle for Liberty,” which 
was truthful instead of flattering; and 
second, because of the Kruger telegram. 
Thus was the friendship of twenty-six 
years broken off. Educated in Germany 
as a boy, and enjoying the most marked 





favors at court, Mr. Bigelow more than 
amy ‘Other inverieai iS ‘COmipetent to 
speak with knowledge of German ideals 
and Prussian kultur. He gives many 
interesting and first-hand experiences, 
and reviews Germany trom Bunsen and 
Helmholtz to the biundering Bismarck 
and his sou, from the ethciency ot Fots- 
dam to the ineftectual cthcirency ot col- 
onized New Guinea. He writes not in 
rancor or bigotry, but calmly and cleariy 
ot the phenomena of Gerian govern- 
nveT fC. 

Perhaps the most interesting attitude 
is that ot Opposition to Bismarck. We 
are likely to accept the “Dropping the 
Pilot’ interpretation ot the dismissal o1 
that powertul statesman who torged the 
German Empire. Mr. Bigelow sees m 
the incident the entorced resignatiou or 
a inan who had outworn his usetulness 
and whose blood-and-iron policy threat- 
ened the stability of the government as 
conceived by William 11. ‘Lhe book is 
ediiirable ior its dienity and clear- 
sightedness; its humor, which ts that of 
education and culture, and its grace of 
expression. very page ot it has in- 
terest, and the whole book has an un- 
assaiiable vaiue as an interpretation ot! 
Vrussian kultur. lt 1s a delighttul relet 
trom the heated incoherence ot most 
partisan Wwar-books, (“russian Mem- 
Ghies. 
Putnain’s Sons. 


By Poultney Bigeiow. UW. PF. 
Bullock's.) 


cere 


Bunyan’s lwo Masterpieces 


Always, the masterpiece or that prince 
Ol allegoOrists, the tinker or Kistow, will 
be a book to have 11 any private iprary 
liowever small, that 18 wisely seiected. 
dhe imcidents i Christian $ lainous jour- 
mcy away irom the Lity of WVestruction 
are, indeed, part of Our meilllal eyuip- 
ment, furnishing a vocabuiary tnat has 
enriched the language. Keceut inquiries 
nto the intellectual make-up ot bunyan, 
by down-to-date scientific investigators 
Liaimed in the methods ot the laboratory, 
mcm evcr titefreiore, on tlie Olme@mmicr 
the pathological, have led to tue con- 
clusion that John Bunyan was a hypo- 
chondriac; a big word which may ame 
press timid readers. But there is notn- 
Mme tO SCare We COMO Scnse M1VeESti- 
gator in such a polysyluabic term. it 
only means that Bunyan telt in a re- 
ligious way more deeply and acute:y 
tian tlie ordinary man; that he was i1n- 
tenscly sane in his overpowering convic- 
tion that the present world 1s a mystery; 
fiat theWexistence of evil in @he human 
heart and in society is a terrible prob- 
lem; and that the solution is not to be 
found in an ordinary, indifferent, mun- 
dane way. He saw into the motives and 
make-up of his fellows so clearly and 
marvelously, because he himself finally 
ijound spiritual poise and acumen. If 
this is “hypochondriasm,” it is a very 
good thing; or else science sometimes 
gives us unhappily applied terms. In- 
quirers into Bunyan’s life story have al- 
ready provided for them his wonderiul 
autobiography, “Grace Abounding to the 
Chief of Sinners,’ which should be read 
along with “The FPilgrim’s Progress.” 
The volume before us, a fine bit of book- 
making, contains both the “Grace 
Abounding” and “The Pilgrim’s Prog- 
fesse, Parts 1. and I], (ihe text of the 
first is that of the sixth edition, pub- 
lished the year after Bunyan’s death, 
which was considerably enlarged from 
the first edition cf 1666. The text of the 
first part of “The Pilgrim’s Progress” is 
that of the eleventh: edition of 1688, of 
which only two editions remain. The 
one in the British Museum is incomplete, 
but the other, in perfect condition, is 
now the property of an American, who 
kindly lent it to Dr. John Brown, the 
editor of the volume. He is known to 
readers as the writer of the definitive 
biography of Bunyan; also as minister 
of the Bunyan Church at Bedford, the 
preface being dated from “The Manse, 
Bedford.” The American gentleman who 
lent the invaluable text posesses in addi- 
tion the original warrant for Bunyan’s 
cominittal to the town goal in 1676, in 
which second imprisonment he wrote his 
immortal Dream. (“Grace Abounding” 
and “The Pilgrim’s Progress.” By Jolin 
Bunyan... Cambridge English Classics. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Bullock’s.) 


“In the Footsteps of Napoleon” 


Napoleon’s lire story has often been 
told, but still the call comes for a rctell- 
ing. The author of this readable volume 
has already ipublished biographies of 
Theodore Roosevelt and Abraham J.in- 
coln, and is known for the care and 
judgment which he puts into the task. 
He does not handle the present theme 
as a hero worshipper, although the snb- 
ject evidently fascinates him. The glit- 
ter of Napoleonic militarism, indeed, 
can no longer dazzle as it Once didaeen i 
Morgan thus pictures the Emperor in 
the opening weeks of 1814. “Alas! he 
had not saved any of the human millions 


whom the people had intrusted to him. 
Had he been as parsimonious with blood 
as with gold it would have served him in 
good stead now. Almost all the arm- 
bearing population had been spent, how- 
ever, and for five years he had been run- 
ning into debt and drawing the con- 
scripts to his colors a year and two 
years before the appointed time. He 
had been so improvident as not to leave 
enough of the human crop for seed. For 
two decades the most stalwart candi- 
dates for paternity had been carried off 
to die in the wars or drag themselves 
home physical and moral wrecks.” 


There are fifty-two chapters in the 
book. So early as the thirty-third, the 
knell of disaster 1s heard. The heading 
of the chapter reads, “His™as. Victory, 
1809. (Page 39-40.)” French biograph- 
ers like Lanfrey regard the tragic death 
of Lannes as ending the real career of 
Napoleon, henceforth he was a gambler. 
We miss in Mr. Morgan’s story an ac- 
count of this dramatic interview between 
the dying marshal and the leader whom 
he had servedeeomiaiiimiy, eas said 
that the dying man, on recovering from 
a long swoon, the precursor of his last 
sleep, cast looks upon the Emperor that 
were no longer those either of servant 
or iriend, but of judge......Ile burst 
forth into bitter complaints against the 
ambition and insensibility of the reck- 
less gambler, in whose eyes men were 
but so much ready coin, to be risked 
without scruple and lost without re- 
morse. Lannes had been a republican; 
he had continued an ardent patriot; and 
more than once had displeased his mas- 
ter by the boldness of his censures and 
by the disapprobation of his mien in 


Wurtemberg. The tinsel ceremony at 
the celebration of the royal match forms 
the subject of an illustration, reproduced 
from Regault. Napoleon’s shoddy “im- 
perial court” is not a thing which im- 
presses the imagination; the whole busi- 
ness was a hollow masquerade. 

There is a regrettable lack of uni- 
formity in the spelling of French words. 
Abbé, liberte, egalite, fraternite, cham- 
bre-a-coucher, all appear without the 
necessary accents. The account of Na- 
poleon’s Syrian campaign, “Into the 
Holy Land,” (Chapter XII would be 
iniproved by refereii@esmiommeidents in 
the crusades, when the old cities of the 
Philistines were besieged by the war- 
riorsmof the west; the authonreadeuc, 
seems to touch this romantic note. (“In 
the Footsteps of Napoleon.” By James 
Morgan. The Macmillan Co. Bullock’s.) 


“The Story of Our Bible” 


In a story dealing with religious life 
in Wales a distinguished modern novel- 
ist has pictured the consternation which 
came upon a youthful student at a theo- 
logical college, whither a devout father 
had sent him. Instead of being told 
that the further the manuscripts of the 
Bible are traced the nearer we get to a 
final and absolute copy—the original 
from heaven, as he had fondly dreamed 
—his professors led him back to a time 
when the precious writings were loose 
sheets of parchment, needing the most 
careful sifting and editing. It made 
him gasp, and his religious faith was 
staggered. Happily, this proved only a 
momentary shock, and he discovered 
with others like him that our literary 
methods today are opening up for us 
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the midst of a servile court.” Such is 
Lanfrey’s account of this memorable 
scene, given in the fourth volume of his 
history of Napoleon, cut short, alas, by 
his lamented death. 


Lovers of gossip will be interested in 
the chapter which describes the love af- 
fair of Jerome Bonaparte and Betsy 
Patterson, the Baltimore belle. Daugh- 
ter of an Irish immigrant who won his 
way from poverty to wealth, Betsy had 
a fair face and a biting tongue: “she 
charms by her eyes and slays by her 
tongue.” After a month’s ardent woo- 
ing, Jerome took out a marriage license, 
and the pair were married Christmas 
v7emeos, by John Carroll, Roman, Cath: 
olic Bishop of Baltimore. But Napoleon 
refused to recognize the match. Eager 
to get his brother’s consent, Jerome and 
his wife sailed in one of their father’s 
vessels for Europe. “With the French 
ports all close to it, the Erin put in at 
Lisbon, where the French consul came 
aboard and inquired of the bride, ‘What 
can I do for Miss Paterson?’ The ‘miss’ 
spiritedly replied: ‘Tell your master that 
Mme. Bonaparte is ambitious, and de- 
mands her rights as a member of the 
imperial family.’” Finally, Jerome had 
to give Hemewpwenaminarry a princess of 


the meaning of the Scriptures in a new 
and valuable way and are no barrier to 
faith, The writer of this very attrac- 
tive and well-balanced book, “The Story 
of Our Bible; How It Grew to Be What 
It Is,” has performed a needful and 
timely task in a modest and effective 
way. He tries to bridge the gap (which 
shows ominous signs in this country of 
widening) between keen literary and 
historical methods of analysis and a sin- 
cere and intense attachment to heredi- 
tary religious beliefs. His whole method 
is constructive, not destructive; he is a 
liberal-conservative, who never cares to 
surrender an old position until he feeis 
that it is no longer tenable. 


His manner of drafting the whole 
treatise 1s ingenious. The New Testa- 
ment canon is so much easier to handle 
and explain, its chronological readjust- 
ment is so simple, that by the time 
readers are through with this study 
they are prepared for the more strenu- 
ous theme of the Old Testament. In 
treating of the Gospel of John, he seems 
to lean to the traditional belief that it 
was the actual work of the Apostle 
John. A large number of eminent 
scholars have confidence in the accu- 
racy of this tradition, while many other 
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BOOKS FOR GIFTS 


IMPRESSIONS OF THE ART AT THE 


PANAMA-PACIFIC EXPOSITION. 

By CHRISTIAN BRINTON. Profusely 
Illustrated in Color and Half-tone 
4to. Boards. $3.00 Net 

This is more than a mere account of 
the Architecture, Sculpture, and Paint- 
ing, now on the Pacific Coast. It ranks 
as a Critical survey of modern Ameri- 
can and European art and, as such, is 
entitled to independent consideration 
and makes a permanent appeal. 


A BOOK OF BRIDGES 
By FRANK BRANGWYN, A.R.A. Text 
by WALTER SHAW SPARROW. 
With 35 Plates in Color and 86 IIl- 
lustrations in Black and White. 
Crown 4to. Cloth, $6.00 Net 
Paintings and etchings of bridges 
have held an important position in Mr. 
Brangwyn’s art for some years, and 
devotees of this noted artist will find 
this book a unique Brangwyn Gallery. 


MODERN PAINTING: Its Tendency 


and Meaning 
By WILLARD HUNTINGTON WRIGHT, 
author of ‘“‘What Nietzsche Taught,” 
ete. Four Color Plates and 24 IIl- 
lustrations. 8vo. Cloth. $2.50 Net 
“The first book in English to give a 
coherent and intelligible account of the 
new ideas that now rage in painting. 
Its appearance lifts art criticism in the 
United States out of its old slough of 
platitule-mongering and sentimentaliz- 
ing.’—Smart Set. 
WHAT PICTURES TO SEE IN 
AMERICA 
By LORINDA M. BRYANT, author of 
“What Pictures to See In Europe,” 
etc. Over 200 Illustrations. 8vo. 
Cloth. $2.00 Net 
“Not only is it a puide book, but it is 
an art guide, and so readable that it 
should find readers among those who 
‘don’t Know anything about art’ but 
who ‘know what I like.’ ’’—Cleveland 
Leader. 


THE FLOWER ART OF JAPAN 
By MARY AVERILL, author of ‘Japa- 
nese Flower Arrangement.” FPro- 
fusely Illustrated. 4to. Boards. 
Cloth Back, $1.50 Net 
Owing to the keen interest aroused 
by her first book, and the thirst of her 
readers and students fore further 
knowledge on the subject, Miss Averill 
returned to Japan in search of new 
material for this new book. 


GOOD TASTE IN HOME FURNISHING 
By HENRY BLACKMAN SELL and 
MAUDE ANN SELL. With Numer- 
ous Line Drawings and a Colored 
Trrontispiece. Large 12mo. Cloth. 


$1.25 Net 
A book on interior decoration, writ- 
ten for the lay reader. 


In an intimate, 
easy style, free from technical terms, 
it brings out clearly the simple, decor- 
ative principles that make the home 
comfortable, cheerful and beautiful, 


THE COLLECTED POEMS OF 
RUPERT BROOKE 


A collected edition of the poems writ- 
ten by this noted poet and critic. 
With a portrait frontispiece, an in- 
troduction by George. Edward 
Woodberry and a biographical note 
by Margaret Lavington. 12m. 
Cloth. $1.25 Net 

“Among all who have been poets and 
died young, it is hard to think of one 
who, both in life and death, has so 
typified the ideal radiance of youth 
and poetry.’—Gilbert Murray in the 

Cambridge Magazine. 


SHOE AND STOCKING STORIES 
By ELINOR MORDAUNT, author of 
“Bellamy,” ete. With 12 Full-page 
Illustrations in Color, decorative 
Chapter Headings, etc, by Harold 
Sichel. S8vo. Cloth. $1.25 Net 
. Stories told to a boy of five while he 
put on his shoes and stockings every 
day. They are fairy tales of the woods 
and the fields, of the fish and the rab- 
bits and other creatures, and they are 
beautifully illustrated in color by Har- 
old Sichel. 


AT ALL BOOK STORES 
JOHN LANE CO., NEW YORK 


Scholars Pejyect if in any case, the 
writer adds, the story of the experiences 
which led the author to write the Gospel! 
would be much the same. And so Mr, 
Hunting takes us back to the city of 
Ephesus in the year 100 A. D., when the 
eye-witnesses of Jesus were getting to 
be few in number, It was necessary to 
have the Lord recalled to them vividly, 
and to assert the fact of his Presence, 
by which they still held fellowship with 
Him. And so another Gospel than the 
three synoptics came to be written. 


Evidently the author regrets that 
many of the books of the Apocrypha 
are not in our canon of today; for as 
between Ecclesiastes and Ecclesiasticus, 
the pessimist and the optimist, the for- 
mer has a less inspiring and significant 
message. Students of literature know 
how fond some of our best. thinkers 
have been of Ecclesiasticus, a storehouse 
of spiritual nourishment. In his treat- 
ment of Moses’ law and the code of 
Hammurabai, recently deciphered from 
stone columns, the writer is not quite 
satisfactory in the dates furnished, and 
a page of chronology would be useful. 
“In the year 1901,” he states at page 
102, “a large’ block of stone was un- 
earthed by excavators, on which were 
inscribed in long columns the laws of 
the Babylonian king, Hammurabai, who 
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lived about 2000 B. C., or mearly a 
thousand years before Moses.’ Should 
not the date be 2500 B. C.? His treat- 


ment of the two Apocalypses, Daniel 
and the Revelation, is illuminating. Here 
occurs one of the few slips in style in 
a well-written volume. “We do believe 
(page 56) that in that future world we 
will know our friends, and that we will 
live in closer fellowship with God. These 
beliefs are expressed more beautifully 
in the poetical language of Revelation 
than anywhere else.’ But surely, so 
long as we have an auxiliary verb “shall” 
in our vocabulary, the above is one of 
the places to use it. The book is at- 
tractively bound, has numerous illus- 
trations of merit, and is altogether a 
nourishing and steadying volume for the 
family circle. (“The Story of Our Bt- 
ble: How It Grew to Be What It Is.” 
By Harold B. Hunting. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. Bullock's.) 


“Plashers Mead” 


Campton Mackenzie is perhaps the 
most promising of the younger English 
novelists. “Sinister Street” is said to be 
at present one of the “best-sellers” in 
England, and has received wide recog- 
nition in America for its unusually 
searching study of character and of the 
influences that go to mould character. 
Essentially realistic, “Sinister Street” is 
a hand-book on Oxford undergraduate 
life. with which the first half of the 
book is occupied. Nor is the latter 
half of the story less true to the Lon- 
don underworld, though, of course, the 
picture is depressing. Michael Fane in 
this book, kad a friend at Oxford who 
took a house, Plashers Mead, wherein 
to write poetry. This aspiring young 
friend, Guy Hazlewood, there fell in 
love, somewhat to the disappointment 
of Fane: but even Fane was able to sec 
the idyllic possibilities, and to halt-envy 
Hazlewood his langorous days of love 
i Oxfordshire. 

Therefore, it is that the announceinent 
of a new novel under the title ‘“Plashers 
Mead” was very alluring in its promise. 
And the fulfilment is quite up to ex- 
pectation. Hazlewood dreams out a per- 
fect love story with the most fascinating 
of girls. Flowers and meadows and the 
river exercise their enchantment on the 
reader as well as on the lovers, and the 
tale moves on delicately, beautifully till 
the ghost of tragedy begins to appear. 
The thing would be a perfect idyl if it 
were not for one hopelessly wounded 
heart left to wear itself away in the 
rector’s garden of irises. 

Curiously enough, there is something 
in this story that explains Fane’s ab- 
surd self-immolation in “Sinister Street.’ 
Tf Fane had known the tragedy of 
Pauline he would have pointed to it as 
justification of his gvixotic feeling to- 
ward Lily Haden. It may be that 
“Plashers Mead” is intended as a com- 
mentary, and it is almost certain that 
we shall hear more about the remark- 
able Fane. or did he become a monk 


really? (Plashers Mead.” By Compton 
Mackenzie. Warper & Brothers. Bul- 
lock’s.) (CRS le 


Brave and Patient Paris 


“Paris Reborn: A Study in Civic Psy- 
chology,” from the pen of Herbert Ad- 
ams Gibbons, is a valuable addition to 
the mass of literature and semi-literature 
which has been written about the open- 
ing days of the present war. The au- 
thor does not attempt to reveal what 
the armies did, but limits himself to tell- 
ing how what they did—and were re- 
ported to have done—affected the French 
capital. He knows and loves Paris; it 
is home to him. Not the Paris of the 
great boulevards, the art galleries and 
the sights familiar to the tourist, but 
the real, hard-working, God-fearing, 
brave and patient Paris which can only 
be known to one whose home and heart 
are there. And he tells what he has seen 
and heard and felt with a sympathetic 
touch, a degree of appreciation which 
is denied even to many skillful writers 
Mr. Gibbons is violently anti-German 
because they are anti-French; the Teu- 
ton sympathizer will have an extremely 
uncomfortable time reading this book. 
But the neutral reader will become less 
neutral as he reads of what Paris went 
through in those weeks when the Prus- 
sian hosts were at the city’s gates. 
Many an eye not given to tears will be 
wet on reading of the French woman 
who, on learning of her husband’s death, 
lifted her little boy above her head ana 
presented him to his father’s regiment, 
crying, “Vive la France!” Typically 
Parisian are two episodes in which the 
police played chief parts. A Taube was 
flying over the city and English soldiers 
took shots at it. Whereupon policemen 
ordered them to cease firing because ir 
was contrary to the ordinance of 1819 
(1) to discharge firearms within the city 
limits. Later, when the refugees poured 
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in, the policemen not only took Bes 
time for rest to cook for the hungry, but 
even contributed their own meals to aid 
those in distress. Dozens of other sim- 
ilar incidents are told in these interest- 
ing pages. Mr. Gibbons has written a 
book that is well worth while. (“Paris 
Reborn.” By Herbert Adams Gibbons. 
The Century Co. Bullock’s.) 


“France at War” 


Kipling’s name will go a long way to 
make this readable little volume of his, 
“France at War,” popular. He guards 
against a possible objection that might 
be made, that his warm love for the 
Republic is a momentary, capricious 
passion, by a reprinting at the outset a 
poem first published a year beiore the 
ereat war began. Here is the opening 
stanza, which is repeated at the close 
as A dmeitain: 

Broke to every known mischance, lifted 
over all 

By the light sane joy of life, the buckler 
of the Gaul, 

Furious in luxury, merciless in toil, 

Terrible with strength renewed from a 
tireless soil, 

Strictest judge of her own worth, gentlest 
of Men’s mind, 

First to face the truth and last to leave 
old truths behind, 

France beloved of every soul that loves 
or serves its kind. 


Some have criticized the poet for his 
constant use of the offensive term 
“Bosche” in referring to the German 
invaders. There is no doubt that the word 
has now acquired an ugly and repulsive 
flavor; but for this the people to whom 
it is applied have themselves to blame; 
the word in itself being as harmless in 
etymology and origin as “square-heac a 
There are cases in history where words 
given in derision like “Beggar” or “Hu- 
euenot” have come to be accepted and 
worn with pleasure. All that the world 
will find it so difficult to forget in the 
treatment of Belgium by her ruthless 
invaders seems to be concentrated in 
the originally mild term, Boche; and 
Kipling feels a poet’s justification in his 
use of the neology. It has an intense 





Scene from “The Gray Dawn” 


pungent atmosphere about it, that blows 
straight from the Rhine. Kipling, whose 
grandfather was a Methodist presiding 
elder, has always a wholesome theolog- 
ical flavor about his deepest utterances. 
He is a good psychologist and psychol- 
ogy and theology are twin studies. One 
French officer, “a good psychologist,” 
remarked to him: “Our national psy- 
chology has changed. I do not recog- 
nize it myself.” 

“What made the changer” 

“The Boche. If he had been quiet for 
another twenty years the world wouid 
have been his—rotten, but all his. Now 
he is saving the world.” 

TF ow 2” 

“Because he has shown us what Evil 
is. We—you and IJ, England and the 
rest—had begun to doubt the existence 
of Evil. The Boche is saving us.” 

In this passage the poet goes to the 
heart of the theological situation today, 
evaded by far too many of our profes- 
sional preachers. The little book de- 
scribes a visit he paid to the long line 
of trenches—you could walk from here 
to the sea or to Switzerland in that 
ditch,” he was told. He felt a little 
ashamed of himself as “a civilian who 
scuttled into their life for a few emo- 
tional minutes in order to make words 
out of their blood.” Kipling is certain 
that the war will go on till the enemy 
is finished. “The French do not know 
when that hour will come; they seldom 
speak of it; they do not amuse them. 
selves with dreams of triumphs or 
terms. Their business is war, and they 
do their business.” Such are his part- 
ing words. (“France at War. On the 
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BOOKS WORTH READING 


From the Catalogue of 


New York G. P. Putnam’s & Sons 





London 


We offer this list from which Christmas presents may be selected. These 
are not ‘Gift Books,” to look at and be thrown aside, but works of real 
value, worthy of permanent places in the libraries of intelligent people. 
Any of these books may be bought wherever books are sold. 





The Romance of Old 
Belgium 
From Caesar to Kaiser 


Elizabeth W. Champney 


The romantic story of devastated 
Belgium, supplemented by 90 fascin- 
ating illustrations. 8vo. $2.50. 

A description of Mrs. Champney’s 
very popular romances of the fa- 
mous Abbeys,. Villas and Chateaux 
will be found in our holiday cata- 
logue. 


Old Roads From the 
Heart of New York 


Sarah Comstock 

8 vo. 100 illustrations. $2.50. 
“Journeys today by way of yes- 

terday.”’ 











Prussian Memories 


Poultney Bigelow 
T2mo. $0.25. 

A dramatic, spirited and humor- 
ous narrative by a boyhood friend 
of the Kaiser. 


Memories and Anecdotes 


Kate Sanborn 
Svo. 16 illustrations. $1.75. 

“A gossipy, informing, waggish 
and altogether delightful volume.” 


Memories of a Publisher 


George Haven Putnam 
Svo. Portrait. $2.00. 

“The power of» observation, the 
humor, and the keen, ripened wis- 
dom combine to make it a work of 
great value.”—The Argonaut. 


The Ethics of Confucius 


Miles Menander Dawson 
12mo. Portrait. $1.50. 

The sayings of the Master and his 
disciples upon the conduct of “The 
Superior Man.” Introduction by Wu 
Ting Fang. 








Fiction Worth Reading 
The Golden Slipper 


By the famous author of 
Leavenworth Case.” 


The Promise 
A tale of the Great Northwest. 


A Rogue by Compulsion 


A story of the Secret Service. 


“The 


Mid-Summer Magic 
An elemental tale of Gloucester- 
shire. 


What a Man Wills 


3y the author of “An Unknown 
Lover.” 


The Keeper of the Door 


English and Indian life by author 
of “The Way of An Eagle.” 








Vanishing Roads 


and other Essays 
Richard LeGallienne 


12mo. $1.50. 

“Flere is personality, strong con- 
vietion, a definite outlook on life 
and a fine humor.” 








The Happy Phrase 


Compiled by 
Edwin Hamlin Carr 
lomo. $1.60. 

“This book contains every phrase 
the speaker or writer can utilize 
with advantage.’—I. P. A. 














Seven Short Plays 


Lady Gregory 
12mo. §1.50. 


Our Irish Theater and the other 
three volumes of plays—each $1.53. 
(See catalogue.) 
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Frontier of Civilization.” By Rudyard 


Kipling. Doubleday, Page & Co. Bul- 
lock’s.) 
“The Glorious Rascal” 
Justin Huntly McCarthy has taken 


Francois Villon as the hero of his latest 
romance, “The Glorious Rascal,’ and 
bas made an interesting tale of the 
legends which have gathered about the 
adventurous youth of that poet. It 
would, of course, be hard to prove the 
authenticity of the events utilized for 
the plot as most of what is known of 
this great Trench artist is derived from 
his own works—at best an insecure 
authority and much less likely to be 
true in the case of a man of poetic tal- 
ents. But, it may be argued on the 
other hand, it is just as hard to disprove 
the events, and as Mr. McCarthy has 
written an entertaining novel, why cavil 
at mere happenings which, real or 
imagined, are true to the spirit of the 
adventurous Villon? The poet is here 
pictured as doing many things which 
were contrary to the laws of morality, 
even in those freer days of the early 
renaissance, and it is to Mr. McCarthy’s 
credit that he maintains the reader’s 
interest and sympathy in this truly 
glorious rascal even in spite of his fre- 
quent lapses. Here is shown the wild 
young Villon gaining that experience of 
life which made the “Grand Testament” 
possible, living among the dissolute 
students of the university and ever 
worshiping at the shrine of beauty. Mr. 
McCarthy has written a readable story 
the enjoyment of which is unfortunately 
marred by frequent and unnecessary 
lapses into vernacular and colloquial 
writing. (“The Glorious Rascal.” By 
Justin Huntly McCarthy. John Lane 
Co. Bullock’s.) 


“Speli of the Holv Land” 


Archie Bell went to the Palestine be- 
cause he is a wanderer over the face of 
the earth, not because of religious mo- 
tives. As a newspaper man he took his 
typewriter with him. and because of his 
interest in present-day affairs, he did not 
linaite ise trip to visits to holy plage 
but also investigated, so far as he was 


able, modern movements, questions of 
the day and interviewed as many of 
the leaders of these movements as pos- 
sible. As a result, ‘““‘The Spell of the 
Holy Tand” is one of the most inter- 
esting books yet published on Palestine. 
There are excellent descriptions of 
places, there are interesting experiences 
of travel, there is an account of the work 
of the Zionists. of the American College 
at Beirut, of Bahaism. of the fast-dis- 
appearing sect of the Samaritans. Mr. 
Bell interviewed Dr. Bliss who said, 
“Sixty years ago I came here as a 
Christian missionary. but. soon alter my 
arrival, it became plain to me that the 
people needed something before they 
needed the preaching of Christianity. I 
saw, for example, that they needed to 
heal their bodies before they could take 
much thought of their souls. . . . I 
was determined to let others do the 
preaching. I resolved to teach and en- 
deavor to let my example be a proof of 
my faith in Christianity.” The antigo 
had several conversations with Abbas 
Effendi (Abdul Baha), the prophet of 
the Bahai movement. Jndeed, Mr. Bell 
“did” Palestine, ancient and modern, 
most thoroughly and writes interesting- 
ly and appreciatively of the country and 
its people. The printing and illustrating 
are quite up to the high standard set 
by the other volumes of the “Spell” 
series. (“The Spell of the Holy Land 
By Archie Bell. The L. C. Page Ca: 
Bullock’s.) 


“Old Delabole” 


In “Old Delabole.” Eden Phillpotts 
again demonstrates that capacity for 
making trivial incidents interesting which 
is so essential to the author whose field 
is the life of men and women in a small, 
out-of-the-way community. The scene 
of this latest novel is a town i1@omme 
wall whose existence revolves around 
and is dependent upon slate-quarries. 
Aside from this unity of place, there is 
small cohesion in the book; the reader 
feels quite as much interest in where 


Moses Bunt will succeed in having him- 
self buried and whether or not the 
gravestone ke has so carefully carved 
for himself will rest above him, as im 
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which of two men will marry Idith 
Retallack. Dear old Grandfather Nute, 
with his abundant optimism and super- 
abundant flute, with which he is wont to 
wake the family at daylight, is as inter- 
estingly portrayed as Thomas Hawkey; 
the house the baker builds with his own 
hands is made quite as important as the 
love-affair of Wesley Bake. “Old Del- 
abole” is, indeed, not about a person 
Pit about a community of very real, 
delightfully human people. This is not 
a book which will carry the reader on 
breathlessly until the final chapter is 
reached, but is one to be read in quiet 
and leisure when there is a desire for 
something out of the ordinary, some- 
thing exceedingly human. If one is 
tempted to turn to the end. it is not 
to see who married Edith, but, rather, 
who escaped her. Two strong men love 
her; she cannot decide which she loves; 
she is certainly unworthy of both, and 
the reader feels like repeating the prayer 
of Wesley’s little niece Betty, “Oh, dear 
Lord, please change Uncle Wesley's 
mind and make him marry dear Julitta 
because it would be ever so much nicer 
for me. [ have not asked many things, 
dear Lord, but I do hope you will do 
this, for Jesus Christ’s sake. Amen.” 
(“Old Delabole.” By Eden Phillpotts. 
The Macmillan Co. Bullock’s ) 


“Felix O’Day” 


It was the versatility of F. Hopkinson 
Smith that made him subject for wonder, 
especially for the wonder of the ordinary 
man who finds it so difficult to do even 
one thing well. Really, his wideness of 
interest is the secret of his varied suc- 
cess, and especially of his success as a 
writer. Broad vision and unfailing hu- 
man sympathy have been the distinctive 
marks of all his stories, and have won 
for him the recognition of the American 
public. Ihe death of this distinguished 
man was felt as a personal loss by a 
million readers; his kindliness and opti- 
mism had won not only readers but 
friends. lis achievement is the more 
notable because he is one of so very 
few who have succeeded in depicting 
American life. “Felix O'Day” is the 
story of a young IJrishman who, starting 
Otrein Mew York in search of his run- 
away wife, passed from a self-indulgent 
bitterness to a sympathy with the simple 
and unfortunate yet hopeful inhabitants 
of Fourth Avenue. He lives and works 
among them and learns tke reality of 
life and struggle, and developes a char- 
acter tnat Pe could not attain among the 
wealthy and aristocratic of England. His 
search for his wife is pathetic. and when 
he finds her after many months, in spite 
of a fate trat closes doors and brings 
on opportune darknesses with exasperat- 
ing evil intention, he takes her into his 
arins in the most satisfactory manner. 
For, of course, F. Hopkinson Smith was 
romantic to the end of Fis long list of 


books. (“Felix O'Day.” By F. Hopkin- 
son Smith. Chas, Scribner’s Son. Bui- 
lock’s.) C. aaa 


Tales from Old Japanese Dranas 


Lord Kilmarnock of the British Em- 
bassy in Tokyo. contributes to Pro- 
fessor Miyamori’s “Tales Ifrom Old 
Japan Dramas,” a foreword which opens 
with the remark that “people in Eng- 
land and America do not realize what 
a large part is played by the theater in 
the life of the Japanese people;” and 
then goes on to state that the hold which 
the classical drama _ still exercises on 
the theater-goers of Japan may surprise 
many and “provide a strong link of sym- 
pathy to the country from which 
Shakespeare’s genius sprung.” It is a 
pity that this hint of comparative treat- 
ment of the drama precedes material 
which is handled without the remotest 
sense of comparative values. The vol- 
ume now presented the public is, indeed, 
little more than a crude English sum- 
mary of the story of eight popular 
dramas, with a fairly interesting intro- 
duction, which is a chronicle rather than 
an elucidating history. To refer to the 
drama of Monzayemon, as if it were 
in the same category with that of 
Shakespeare, is misleading. Shakespeare 
wrote for a national audience. at a time 
when the country was united as never 
before, and his patrons were noblemen 
and royalty and the cream of the land. 
Monzayemon addressed himself to vul- 
gar audiences anxious to be amused, 
The gentry or samurai class depised the 
theatre and would enter a playhouse 
only in disguise. 

Begun largely by women, the Japanese 
drama is not to be taken seriously, as 
it dealt squarely with the interpretation 
of life. Its early home was the commer- 
cial city of Ozaka, and the masterpieces 
of Monzayemon were constructed for 
the delectation of an audience mostly 
composed of merchants, despised 
“counter-jumpers” and especially of 
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merchants’ wives, who had leisure, spare 
money and much acuteness. FHElis first 
realistic drama, we are told at page 10, 
was the Nagamachi Onna Harakiri, or 
“The Woman’s Harakiri at Long Street,” 
(which) appeared in lvyvu. This was in 
the center of the period of national iso- 
lation, under the Tokyo Shogunate of 
the Tokugawas, when there were no na- 
tional issues to heighten the tone of life. 
The point of view is largely that of “be- 
low-stairs,’ and the doings of the upper 


ten are described with sentimental 
eusto, but not with sincerity or grip. A 
more idiomatic translation would be 


“Suicide of a Woman in Long Street.” 
Tt was followed in 1703 by Sonezaki 
Shinju, which may be translated “The 
Sonezaki Double Suicide.” Then as to- 
day the number of suicides in Japan was 
very great, Ils and ether plays jy 
Monzayemen, “which describe this tragic 
form of suicide in beautiful language, 
interested the hearers to such an extent, 
that after their appearance the number 
of cases of suicide among lovers in- 
creased to an alarming extent. This was, 
if it was a fact, surely an evil influence 
of Monzayemon’s dramas.’ 


Thirty years ago all the literature 
deal‘nge with Japanese history and earlier 
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social life came from foreign students 
like Aston and Chamberlain. At that 
time the whole energies of the native 
stock of inquiriers were devoted to the 
absorption of foreign lore and foreign 
methods of investigation. Today native 
scholars are heginning to handle such 
Matters; often in veollaboration, aid ete 
more thorough it is the better. There 
are syinptoms throughout that the au- 
thor is one of those betwixt-and-between 
Oriental scholars who, knowing neither 
their own country nor the Occident 
thoroughly, deal with both superficially. 
In this case the collaboration with his 
colleague Professor Stanley Hughes, of 
the Keio University of Tokyo, is 
neither efficient nor creditable. Absurd- 
ities of diction that would be removed 
in an evening’s revision have been al- 
lowed to remain, to embarrass the 
reader. The Keio University, whose 
faculty received a auarter of a century 
ago the valuable aid of a band of young 
American graduates, from Harvard and 
some of our leading sckools, several of 
whom are well-known today in home in- 
stitutions, ought to have sent out a more 
carefully prepared and better edited 
POmwe tian tris. (“Tales from Old 
Japanese Pramas.” By Asataro Miya- 
Meni ties Putnam’s Sons. Bullock’s.) 


“Songs of the Workaday World” 


Berton Braley is a poet of every day 
life, of the America in which ninety per 
cent of us live, and there is little doubt 
that his popularity, as established by his 
frequent contributions to current publi- 
cations, will be greatly enhanced by the 
delightful collection of these verses 
which he has just issued under the ticle 
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of “Songs of the Workaday World.” 
Fresh air is an essential of these pulsing 
poems, which are redolent of busy, aspir- 
ing, hurrying America in 
rhymes properly described as “easy to 
read.” Mr. Braley finds his inspiration 
in every day things, the inland seas, the 
deep water and its sailors, in the west 
and the copper country, on the long trail, 
nor does he forget the “true romance” 
which we find all about us, in a telephone 
book, for instance, or other things us- 
tally considered equally prosaic. ‘The 
little volume is one that is as like to be 
treasured as the leather bound collec- 
tions of more ambitious bards. (‘Songs 
of the Workaday World” by Berton 
Braley. George H. Doran Co., Bul- 
Igickis.) 


“Heart’s Content” 
If a book may be said to ooze senti- 


ment, that is what “Heart's Content” 
does. The story. most attractively pre- 
sented with color illustrations by H. 


Weston Taylor and decorations by Ed- 
ward Stratton Tlolloway, is the latest 
of those Jittle romances by Ralph 
Henry Barbour which have become so 
popular as gift books. It may be said to 
have been written with that use in view, 


VANCE’S ” NOPRODY” 


so painfully proper and respectable is 
iecemcevollOmany touch of realeliniman, 
uncouth life. True, the hero first ap- 
pears before us somewhat in the gttise 
of a tramp, but we are soon disillusioned 
for it is carefully explained that he wears 
puttees and@iooks like an artist, And 
the heroine! A senator’s daughter, no 
less, With a. beautiitl mamma aided 
broken pride caused by the shattering of 
an engagement with an Englishman who 
was particilarimedhe matter or a “dot.” 
For scene. the atmosphere of a rural 
country clul with perfectly polite peo- 
ple and much talk of a “dove cot.” It 
is a story likely to please the sort of 
person to whom it will be given and in 
dress it is one of the prettiest of the 
Poliday ibeoks, Flearts Content By 
Rajon Henry Baroour. jb eipomcem 
Co. Bullock’s.) 





“Stately Homes o1 California” 


California has long been noted as one 
of the most architecturally improved cor- 
ners of the United States and “Stately 
Homes of California” represents Porter 
Garnett’s effort to convey by photo- 
graph and printed page an idea of a few 
of the private palaces of the golden 
state. His volume is exceedingly pleas- 
ing in topography but in matter, per- 
haps. it is a little too discursive and 
gossipy, hardly giving sufficient descrip- 
tive material to back up the beautiful 
pictures which convey entrancing 
glimpses of magnificent homes. The 
residences selected for subjects by the 
author are those of H. E. Huntington 
ot San Maringeeyy THeeGrockerenear 
Burlingaines Mire Pigeectiemeeeetearst 
near Pleasanton, J. D. Grant near Burl- 
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Baum’s Oz Books 


are the 


Best Christmas Gifts 
For Children 





The Newest One is 
The Scarecrow 


of Oz 


By L. Frank Baum 





The Scarecrow has always been a favorite char- 
acter; now he has the center of the stage, but 
the background is crowded with the drollest of 
Baum creations. The “Ork” alone is worth a 
whole book. Captivating adventures, humor 
and fun; Cap’n Bill, Tiny Trot, Button Bright, 
Dorothy and Betsy Bobhin, always hailed with 
delight, are ali there. 


Other Oz Books 


The Land of Oz Ozma of Oz 
Dorothy and the Wizard of Oz 
The Road to Oz Tik-Tok of Oz 
The Emerald City of Oz 
The Patchwork Girl of Oz 
Tick-Tok of Oz 





+ 





All Profusely lllustrated 
By John R. Neil 


_ The Oz books are rich in pictures—-over 100 
in ench book—many in color. 


All the Oz Books have handsome pictorial 
covers and attractive wrappers. 





. 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES 
Reilly & Britton, Publishers, Chicago 














ingame. C. Frederick Koh! near Easton, 


Hon. James D. Phelan at Los Gatos, J. M. 


Gillespie at Santa Barbara, C. Temple- 
ton Crocker near San Mateo, George O. 
Knapp near Santa Barbara, James L. 
Flood at San Francisco, Hulett C. Mer- 
ritt at Pasadena, and George A. New- 
hall at Burlingame. Six of the articles 
have been previously printed in Sunset 
Inagazine. Jt is interesting to note to 
how large an extent the influence of the 
mission and Moorish style has been felt 
in the construction of the more preten- 
tious western homes. Bruce Porter 
contributes an introduction to the book 
which is more truly illuminating of Cali- 
fornia mansion planning than are the 
main articles. (“Stately Ilomes of Cali- 
fornia.” By Porter Garnett. Little, 
Brown and Co. Bullock's.) 


Yeats and His Work 

Since the days of the great Edinburgh 
Review the estimate of new work in Hit- 
erature has been the chief glory of the 
serious magazine, but now the criticism 
of living writers has reached the dignity 
of tall books. Whether the change is for 
the best or not many be a debatable 
aguestion; there is, however, one count 
against it. Criticism in the reviews has 
been of passine value, and only when 
after the test of many years the judg- 
ment of the reviewer has been thought 
sound did it seem wise to collect such 
fugitive papers and dignify them with 
book covers. Books demand a serious 
attention to which the magazine article 
made no pretence. And therefore there 
is usually some disappointment to the 
reader of a book in criticism of a living 
author; there is so obviously a chance for 
more to he said after a few years. so 
much likelihood of a necessary revision 
of indgment. 

Especially does it seem unwise to at- 
tempt a definite estimate of a man who is 
so fond of revision as is William Butler 
Yeats. Mr. Yeats is constantly changing 
his lines, for better or for worse. and 
can by no means he said to have uttered 
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his last word. Of course, all this is re- 
alized by Forrest Reid, in his “W. B. 
Yeats, a Critical Study,” but one won- 
ders whether what he says, true as it is, 
is of permanent, that 1s, of book-value. 
Mr. Reid’s study is comprehensive of 
Yeat’s work up to the present time, and 
is fair enough, though not particularly 
new or brilliant. He agrees with the 
common-sense reader in deploring that 
change from a poetry of dreams which 
brought Yeats his recognition, to a 
sometmes quite esoteric symbolism; but 
one would look to his book in vain for 
an explanation of the unfortunate evo- 
lution. It is very difficult to understand 
two such divergent yet coexistant tef- 
dencies as this toward a formal symbol- 
ism, and that seen in the “Plays,” to- 
ward a popularization of poetry for suc- 
cessful stage production. The latter 
tendency, best exemplified. perhaps, in 
the textual changes in “The Land of 
Heart’s Desire,” seems due to the pro- 
saic influence of Lady Gregory. It ex- 
hibits the same practical ambition, tle 
desire to write down to the audience, 
that she manifests in her comedies. And 
this is accompanied by the desire in the 
“Riltartan” of Lady Gregory that sut- 
fered such crtel criticism under the 
shameless pen of George Moore. The 
parallelism of these errors, one toward 
the occult and the other toward the com- 
monplace is curious. Some bold man 
should ask Yeats to reconcile them. 

In tke informing chapter on Yeats’ 
philosophy one finds the latest and most 
interesting phase of this fascinatingly 
strange Irishman. Yeats at one time 
studied the black art, and came near be- 
ing lost in the fogs of occultism. He still 
dabbles in spirits and thus supports him- 
self in that disregard for lite that he 
professed very early. For Yeats, in spite 
of his efforts to write popular plays, un- 
der a wrong theory of realism, has al- 
ways been a dreamer. The world of the 
ancient Irish heroes, the world of dead 
men, the world of his own imagination. 
these to Yeats have a!ways been the re- 
ality. Yeats can never be accused of the 
heresy of writing with a moral purpose: 
like the creations of all mystics the char- 
acters in his poems are not human, and 
therefore are not subiect to moral judg- 
ments. It is in this atmosphere of 
dream-heauty that Yeats lives, and to it 
he invites those few rare and leisured 
readers who can at times forget the work 
and sterner duties of life. 


If a discussion of Yeats’ history and 
WOlk Gam aduthact any more readers to a 
strange and marvelous poet, then the 
book of Mr. Reid will have done well. 

CW. B. Yeats.” By Forrest Reid. 
Dodd Mead & Co. Bullock’s.) 
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Ekoe and S&tock:nzs Stories 

Winer isa COllccmoleo: twe:ve fairy 
stories, each oue Lavang a brand new 
plot aid characters; notning retold irom 
the classics of Anderson or riniun. 
itey derive their name iroin the fact oi 
ine beme toll to a big boy of nve 
years, while he put on his sioes and 
stockings each morning. Other fairy 
stories are always toid in the evening. 
‘Lhey are in plain language ot today, 
Mmot.ot another day or country, and are 
Miierspersed with many little pet tersns 
aiid prirases, dear to the hearts of mother 
and child. Among the best are: “tary 
Rabo silver lish,’ and “Boy vyho 
Went Ogre Shooting.” They are printed 
in large type, on large pages, with a full- 
page colored picture to each story. It 
is a splendid l.oliday book for the littic 
ones. (“Shoe and Stocking Stories.” by 
Elinor Mordaunt. John Lane Co. Bul- 
lecle’ si) 


Short Stories by Count Tolstoy 


Different as may be the estimates o! 
Tolstoy as a constructive thinker and po- 
litical economist, there can be but one 
as to his skill in mental diagnosis. He 
is particularly strong in some of his 
short stories, and happily for American 
readers a capable translator has been 
found in Mrs. Garnett, who besides ren- 
dering into English “Anna Karenina” and 
“War amd Peace” also translates “The 
Death of tvam ligitch and Other Stories.” 
The tascination of these tales lies in the 
skilful handling, the intense realism. 
Ivan Ilyitch is an official, the son of an 
official, brought up to the good things 
of life, and taking his ethical standards 
entirely from those around him. ‘Tol- 
stoy gives us a powerful study of a man 
who in gaining this life loses it. There 
was no depth in Ilyitch’s friendships, no 
devotion in his marital relations; indeed, 
he came later to hate and loathe his wife, 
who had a bad tempP@pee is oficial 
pleasures Jay in the gratification of his 
vanity.’ And when at last a mortal dis- 
ease, the result of a chance bruise, sap- 
ped away his life, all was the horror of 
utter vanity and vexation of spirit. He 
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Messrs. A. C. McClurg & Co. present as 


examples of the high quality of their 
autmn publications, half a dozen books 


Suzanna Stirs the Fire 
—by Emily Calvin Blake 


Suzanna will steal her way into your affections and 
open your eyes to the wonder side of commonplace 


things, She is a little sister 


“Rebecca of Sunnybrook Marm’......... Price. $h25 
} 


The Island of Surprise 


—by Cyrus Townsend Brady 
The best yarn Brady has written for many a day. 
Adventures told with a thrilling brilliancy worthy 
of the pen of a Dumas, and perplexing breathless 
situations that oe might have conceived. Price, $1.35 


Beyond the Frontier 


--by Randall Parrish 


Dwell for a while with Randall Parrish in the de- 
In this fine story he will 
take you back to the early days in the then savage 
You will meet a fair matd of old I'rance and 
a brave cavalier, and journey with them, meeting 
mmany strange adventures on the way to an outpost 
OP CCIM ONMOUy cc ek a 


hightful land of remance. 


west. 
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VAC MCCLURGY 
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had no spiritual equipment to meet the 
dire fact of death. As he jay on ius 
couch of suffering, suddenly the thought 
iinpressed him that what he had regard- 
ed betore as an utter impossibitity, that 
he had spent his liie rot as he ought, 
Nicmeresiiaes truth. livstruck h m_ that 
those scarcely detected impulses at 


Ralph Henry Barbour 


struggle within him against what was 
considered good by persons of higher 
position, might be the real thing, and 
everything else might be not the right 
thing. And his official work, and his 
ordering of his daily life and of his 
family, and those social and official du- 
ties—all that might be not the right 
thifieeestudtesuiikemilese reveal to us 
the deep religious strain in the lives of 
the Russian people, giving them a pro- 
found and sure psychology. For Count 
Leo Tolstoy does not stand alone in his 
attitude and qualities: he was a Russian 
Smone Russians. “( Uiesw@eniieor Ivan 
Ilyitch and Other Stories.” By Count 
Leo Tolstoy. A new translation from 
the Russian by Constance Garnett. John 
Lane Co. Bullock’s.) 


“Piano Mastery” 


Here is a book worthy of the atten- 
tion of musicians. Somewhat on the 
stvle of [Rh @ocres Gieat Piattisis on 
Piano Plavine’ comes “Piano Mastery,” 
by Harriette Brower. The interviews 
with pianists in the latter volume-are 
more chattv and discursive than Mr. 
Cooke’s. but equally full of meaty say- 
ings. These are just the books for piano 


eee Price, $1.35 


of unusual merit 


“Pollyanna aid 


famous 


students to read—and which perhaps one 
in ten thousand does read. Miss Brower’s 
chapters are selected from her writings 
in Musical America, the leading miusicai 
journal of the country. She has inter- 
viewed most of the personages of whom 
she writes and presents ideas from the 
younger school of piano players, stich 
as Stojowski, Katherine Goodson, Con- 
Eglo. i-crner, Burnham and” “leanor 
Spencer as well as the representative 
panrstic lights, Bauer, Pueno, Busoni, 
Carreno, Bachaus, Zeisler, Gabrilowitsch 
Ganz and even von Bulow. To the dicta 
of these, the writer adds chapters on in- 
terpretation and the vital pcints of piano 
playing. A book Hke this is not a text 
hock: it is not one which can be fol- 
lowed with exactness, for it 1s made up 
of the ideas of a number of persons and 
at times they clash. Rather. it is a book 
to stir up the reader’s mind, to excite 
him to weigh. compare, reason, choose 
what seems to him to be best. It ts é 
hook for that limited class of piano stu- 
dents who wish to cultivate and enlarge 
their cranial gravy matter. It is hand- 
somelv illustrated. (“Piaro Mastery.” 
By Harrietta Bower. Frederick A. 
Stokes. Bullock’s.) 


“The Apple Tree Sprite” 


Tn “The Apple Tree Sprite,’ Margaret 
Warner Morley tells all ahout apples, 
from the dormant bud in winter to the 
time they are picked and eaten in the 


Scene from “Fortunes of Garin” 


fall. Tittle Christobel fell asleep in the 
crotch of a big apple tree, when. the 
Sprite, in the shapeweteanstify, jolly old 
woman, appears and reveals to her the 
various processes in the life of the apple. 
First she makes her as small as a fairy, 
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The Corner Stone 


—by Margaret Hill McCarter 


There is no gift so much appreciated as a book, and 
here is the best gift book of the season. 
tiful appearance will delight the eye, and the mind 
will be charged with the touching little story, so 
human and so noble 


The Fur Trail Aventures 


—by Dillon Wallace 


There are no better books for boys than those writ- 
ten by Dillon Wallace. 
taste for adventure, while unconsciously teaching 
him self-reliance, unselfishness and personal honor. 


It’s beau- 


Prices $G20 


They gratify boy’s natural 


Pricey $123 


Qur American Wonderlands 


—-by George Wharton James 


More marvelous than anything in the old world are 
some of America’s wonderplaces. 
little journeys, the Yellowstone, the Grand Canyon, 
Niagara, Lake Tahoe and many other lesser known 
places are described by Mr. James with all that en- 
thusiasm for nature’s mighty works for which he is 


In the form of 


Price, $2.00 
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that she may see through the fairy 
microscope, and she sees the most won- 
derful things going on in the buds and 
blossoms. The Sprite appears at various 
times and seasons throughout the year. 
After each talk Christobel relates to the 
other children and to her #éathemaana 
mother what she has seen and learned. 
The father then adds to the fund of 
knowledge by describing the propaga- 
tion of apples by budding and grafting, 
and telling stories in which apples have 
played a leading part, as the Apples of 
Hesperides, Apples of Discord, Apples 
of Sodom, etc. Christobel, her sister and 
cousins determine to have an apple party, 
and see how many ways they can pre- 
pare apples for the banauet. There are 
apple pies. apple butter, apple sauce, ap- 
ple jelly, Dutch apple cake, four kinds 
of apple pudding, baked apples, and 
many others. The boys smelled the 
good things andgsaid, ‘Um, Um!” roe 
the children are wonderfully precocious 
for their years. but children are, now- 
adays. (“The Apple Tree Sprite.” By 
Margaret Warner Morley. A. C. Me- 
Chimento. Bullocks 


“The American Country Girl” 


Containing numerous practical and in- 
spiring suggestions as to an improved 
conduct of life, “The American Comme 
Girl,” by Martha Foote Crow should be 
a book of the utmost value to as many 
of the seven millions of country girls in 
this country as will have the opportunity 
to read it. The author has had wide ex- 
perience as a teacher and so knows how 
to teach, but, more valuable still, her 
knowledge is not limited to the theoreti- 
cal side of her problem as she knows in- 
timately and personally a large number 
of farm girls in various parts of” tae 
country. Here are suggestions as to the 
proper management of a kitchen, a dis- 
cussion of various labor-saving devices. 
chapters devoted to proper clothing and 
its cost, to the preservation of health, to 
reading, music and amusement in gen- 
eral. and a discussion of the possibilities 
of companionship and cooperation which 
should aid in putting an end to the mon- 
otony and foneliness—that hane of the 
woman on the farm. Mrs. Crow tells 
not only what the country girl should do 
but also devotes several inspiring chap- 
ters to what has been done by ambitious 
girls in various parts of the country. The 
hook is not all what should be done. but 
a considerable nart tells what has heen 
accomplished. Many girls on the farm 
have vasue dreams of what thev would 
like to do to make Itfe easier and bright- 
er: here are suggestions as to where and 
what she can studv, how and whv ac- 
counts should he kept. where suitable 
literature can be obtained, how clubs 
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can be organized. Altogether, this is a 
thoroughly satisfactory book on a most 
important subject. One thing only 
seems wrong with the whole discussion 
and that is the pertinent question: how 1s 
the farm-girl who really needs this book 
to become aware of its existence? The 
country girl whose ambitions have been 
more or less gratified is likely to read 
the volume, but it is difficult to reach 
that vast host who are hopelessly 
chained to the dreary monotony of three 
washings of dishes a day. (“The Ameri- 
ean Country Girl.” By Martha Foote 
Crow. Frederick A. Stokes Co., Bul- 
lock’s.) 


“The Scarecrow of Oz” 


ie Prank Batis books for the chii- 
dren are of the sort of fairy-tales always 
pleasing to the young mind. His stories 
are all of the wonderful land of Oz, 
where all creatures talk and act like 
lgman beings. This time it is a Scare- 
crow who takes the leading role, and 
leads the entertaining people of Oz from 
one adventure to another. Jnto this 
Seory is introduced a new creature, a 
queer bird who is designed along the 
fies Of a stork and a flying machine. 
The others are a Tin Woodman, a Clock- 
work man, a wooden horse, and Jack 
Pumpkinhead, a man whose head is 
carved from a large pumpkin. All of 
these have been touched by the magic 
wend of Ozma, the queen of Oz, and 
given the power tn sneak, Mr. Baum's 
set of Oz books is always in demantl 
and his new storv will be welcomed 
fei pleasure by the little folk. = (The 
mearecrow ef Oz.” Rv |.. Frank Baum. 
Reilly & Britton. Pulleck’s.) 


“Moonbeams from the Larger Lunacy” 


Stephen Leacock, when he is not husy 
making the public laugh. is a college 
professor and certain critics tused to 
Mert tiat tuey found traces of his voca- 
tion in his avocation. but whatever oat 
ponderosity may have crept into his 
former collection of smiles, there is none 
fioepe found in “Moonbeams from the 
Weareer Jiinacy. as Fe is nmleased to 
term his latest hook. Most of the mate- 
rial has seen the light previously in 
various magazines, but it is all good 
enough to preserve and to be laughed 
at not merely a second time but many 
times to come. “Adventures at My 
Gimp afford the autror opporftinitics of 
wich he has made tre most in putting 
“non the printed nage those bores which 
frecuent nearly all clubs. Teaceck even 
“writes us a “Thoapsond-Guinea Novel.” a 
hroad satire. He should have exercised 
hetter iudgment. Fowever. than to have 
allnwed his loyal Canadian feelings to 
influence him to inclide “Tn the Good 
Time After the War” in 9 book intended 
as a permanent collection of his wit, 
since already its pro-British humor, with 
the Kaiser »nd Crown-Prince confined. 
in cages in 1916, suggests that he laughs 
best who laughs last. “The First News- 
paper apparently is a sincere effort to 
mecture that momentous occasion when 
the first English newspaper was going 
+m press in the estahl‘shment of Brenton 
Caxton, seventh of the name. It asnires 
*> show the hirth of the idea of adver- 
tising and brings hack to us that lone 
““reotten verh “to advert.”? “Moon- 
heams from the J.arcer Tunaecv.” Rv 
Stephen Leacock. Jotn Lane Co. Bul- 
lock’s.) 


“Story of Wellesley” 


Adding to the series of excellent books 
on the American colleges is the “Story 
of Wellesley.’ Comine, as it does. so 
soon after the fire of March, 1914. which 
destroved the main building of the vol- 
lege, it will he regarded with auickened 
interest by the public. The history of 
Welleslev is told from its foundation by 
Henry Fowle Durant in 1870 down to 
the present time. Mr. Durant was ex- 
ceedingly religious. and exceedingly 
strict, and in these davs of democracy 
among colleges it would be impossible 
for him to exercise the tvrannical power 
which extended from Wellesley’s chapel 
to its kitchen. But. ctiriously enough. 
this foundation in broad vision, but ad- 
ministration in the bigotry of one-man- 
rule tells the story of the beginning of 
nearly all the sreat American colleges. 
And the rise of Wellesley to indenend- 
ence and democracy is also an epitome 
of the rise to glory of Dartmouth and 
Harvard. The most interesting chapter 
in the hook is that dealing with the 
loyalty of the alimnae who raised within 
nine months of the fire more than a mil- 
ion and a oattarter dollars meee 
buildings. Tt is in such devotion and 
abilitv as this that Wellesley ftustifies 
herself, There are manv fine drawings 
by Norman Irving Rleck to picture the 
halls and eorners of Welleslev, and they 
form a fitting decoration of the hook 
which Florence Converse has written 
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with enthusiasm yet with fairness. (“The 

Story of Wellesley.” Bv Florence Con- 

verse. Enttle, Brown &@02 Bullock’s.) 
Ck. ae 


“Searchlights” 


“This war has melted many a heart. 
Brightened some mean streets. = he 
I’ve seen it in my own clients. Search- 
hghts. Searchlights in dark places,” 
says one of the characters in the new 
three-act play by Horace Annesley 
Vachell. Radical changes are wrought 
by the conflict in all the principals in 
this drama—a German who lives in 
England gives up all connection with his 
Fatherland, relatives, investments, even 
his name; a young Englishman who 
planned a marriage of convenience sees 
that love is essential: a hard, shrewd, 
far-seeing capitalist is humanized, for- 
gives his wife and in the end turns his 
thoughts toward peace. So, to the 
author of “Searchlights,.” the reaction 
from the war is#not all@iadait has a 
purging effect upon the minds of men 
and will result in inestimable benefits. 
Three characters stand out most clearly 
in this play. The English capitalist who 
foresaw the war and shrewdly laid his 
plans accordingly that his fortune would 
be augmented by it, is distinctly the 
type of Englishman whom the Teuton 
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Dwight passed many years of his life 
in and about Constantinople, though he 
has been away from there long enough 
and has traveled far enough to have the 
proper perspective on things Turkish 











ILUSTRATION FROM “THE HEART OF PHILURA” 


most hates. When he chants his “Gott 
streife,’ it is this character he hag most 
in mind. And, in the author’s opinion, 
the war has melted this sort of heart. 
Next, there is the German-English—a 
lovable, merry, sentimental man who 
learns to drink English beer and would 
like to stick his umbrella into the fat 
stomach of his cousin; a pathetic char- 
acter, were it not that he does not de- 
sire pity. The third type portrayed is 
that of a polo-playing young English 
officer—heroic, truly, but quite unfitted 
by his care-free, pleasure-loving life to 
lead men im $0 scientific a thing as a 
modern battle. And he, too, is changed, 
much for the best by the purging of 
the war. Mr. Vachell has drawn life- 
like characters. and his “own reaction 
from the war is interestingly treated. 
(“Searchlights.’” By Horace Annesley 
Vachell. George H. Doran Co. Bul- 
lock’s.) 


“Constantinople, Old and New” 


Now that the eyes of the world are 
turned toward the city by the Golden 
Horn and its fate is being decided on 
the battlefields of Serbia, France and 


Russia, there is a particularly timely 
significance about the handsome Christ- 
mas book, “Constantinople. Old and 
New,” by H. G. Dwight. Western Eu- 
rope has always been ignorant of New 
Rome. so that this volume by one who 
does know the city would be interest- 
ing at anv time; how much more so now 
that the German hosts are on their way 
to the Bosphorus! Born in Scutari, Mr. 


and Byzantine. He knows the Porte, 
but he also knows Venice, London and 
New York. He has a high admiration 
for many characteristics of the Sultan’s 
subjects, but he also can appreciate the 
value of more enlightened peoples. He 
is enough the cosmopolitan to feel that 
the Turk is not “unspeakable,” without 
falling under the spell of Pierre Loti’s 
blind praise. “Constantinople, Old and 
New,” is a de luxe volume. It contains 
considerabl- re than one hundred in- 
teresting Sum - be wtiful phe 
The paper, ty; 

best. «liisiaen 

five hundred large 

Sede iis leisurely «= ~.eliune ~ eee 
lightfully personal what he knows 
of the great city of Coustantine. Through 
Stamboul, the mosques, the gardens on 
the Bosphorus, about the Golden Horn, 
Scutari, Turkish villages and dozens of 
other places Mr. Dwight takes the 
reader, pointing out things of interest 
which the ordinary visitor would over- 
look through ignorance or lack of time. 
He tells us of the “Moon of Ramazan,” 
of Byzantine remains, of Mohammedan 
holidays (real holy days), and proces- 
sions, of Greek feasts; a chapter is even 
devoted to “Fountains.” The author 
was in Constantinople at the time of 
the Revolution (1908-9), was there 
through the Balkan war. Of all this he 
writes entertainingly and vividly, and, 
because he is a cosmopolitan and an im- 
pressionist, sympathetically. Many a 
gift book, like a gift horse, cannot be 
looked at too closely, because beautiful 
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printing and illustrating is calculated to 
cover a multitude of faults in the text: 
here is one whose reading matter is. 
even superior to its beautiful outward 
appearance, (Constantinople, Old and 
New.” By He Geeewieht  Gharles 
Scribner’s Sons. Bullock’s.) 


“Court Life From Within” 


{t is rather a happy demonstration olf 
the sincerity of American democracy 
that the two royal persons of Europe 
who of themselves rather than for the 
positions they inherited, have most 
firmly captured the affection and imag- 
ination of citizens of this country have 
been the two who have shown the great- 
est democracy of disposition and inde- 
pendence of mind—Carmen Sylvia, queen 
of Rumania, and the delightful Infanta 
Eulalia of Spain, the only princess of 
royal blood personally to visit us with- 
in a generation. It is a belief which 
most Americans hold that had not Eu- 
lalia been born “her royal highness” she 
would, nevertheless, have become a per- 
son of note in the world, and this opin- 
ion is strengthened by a perusal of he: 
memoirs, previously published in vari- 
ous American magazines and now gath- 
ered into a handsome volume under the 
title “Court Life From Within.” They 
reveal to us intimately the personality 
Of tim@mitiian “enignia, an unconvem 
tional princess of royal blood coming 
from one of the most formal courts of 
Europe, yet growing in democratic ideas 
until she reaches the plane where she 
boldly casts aside her high position ana 
narrow existence to follow the sort of 
independent life she has always craved. 
Eulalia is the youngest sister of that 
picturesque boy king of Spain. Alfonso 
XIJ, who went to Madrid merely ex. 
pecting a glorious adventure when the 
arminy proclaimed him king and who be- 
came in reality a ruler, only to die while 
still a young man, before the birth of 
his son and heir, the present Spanish 
King. Even as a girl her royal high- 
ness was unconventional—at fifteen she 
shocked court and country by admitting 
that her betrothed, an Austrian grand- 
duke, had kissed her as they were walk- 
ing in the palace garden. At twenty- 
two she married without love and 
merely for reasons of state, the son and 
heir of the wealthy Duc de Montpensier 
of Spain. Her father-in-law, the witty 
duke, seems to have been the only mem- 
ber of her husband’s family for whom 
she ever entertained any affection, if we 
except her sister-in-law, a daughter of 
Duc de Montpensier, wnat girl queen 
who was the first wife of Alfonso XII, 
and who died six months after her mar- 
riage. Following her own marriage, Eu- 
lalia’s life opened out in a freedom which 
“ad not been possible to her in her girl- 
uo0od and she became a frequent and, 
apparently, always welcome visitor at 
the courts of Europe. It is the opin- 
ions she formed while on these visits to 
crowned heads which constitute, per- 
haps, the most fascinating portion of 
her story. She was a keen observer and 
has the power of carrying her comments 
convincingly to her readers. It will 
perhaps astonish Americans to learn 
that she evidently regards Nicholas as 
the finest of the greater sovereigns of 
Europe. As she pictures him the czar 
of the Russians is not the timid, cruel 
despot of popular fancy, but, instead, 
Is a warm-hearted, conscientious ruler, 
more than anxious to give his People 
such share in their government as their 
present development deserves. The idea 
that Nicholas lives in constant fear of 
assassination this royal author scoffingly 
rejects. She declares that when she was 
in Petrograd the czar often walked 
through the streets to her apartments 
from the palace, attended only by one 
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or two aides and smilingly greeting his 
subjects. Emperor William she shows 
as a firm and sincere believer in his ac- 
countability to God alone. Eulalia pays 
a glowing tribute to Albert of Belgium 
as one of the wisest and cleverest of 
rulers. She makes kindly remarks about 
the Americans as she saw them when 
she came here in 1893 as personal repre- 
sentative of Spain at the World's Fair 
in Chicago, and she has written a book 
which has a strong appeal to the people 
of whom she then formed such a high 
opinion. (“Court Life From Within.” 
By H. R. H., the Infanta Eulalia of 
Spain. Dodd, Mead & Co. Bullock’s.) 


“Kingdom of the Winding Road” 


In a fairy tale the beggar said, “I 
have brought the king here that he 
might see what suffering his war has 
brought to his people. Are a few miles 
of land worth all this?” ‘‘No,” cried the 
king. “My whole kingdom were not 
worth such suffering as this. Tomor- 
row we march our armies home.” But 
that. was in a fairy tale; not in the his- 
tory of today. What cares king or em- 
peror for the tortures of man, woman 
or child? In “The Kingdom of the 
Winding Road,” by Cornelia Meigs, 1s 
found this fairy tale, together with a 
dozen more, all prettily told and part 
of them ilustrated in colors. They teach 
kindness, humanity and love through 
the medium of these creatures of the 
imagination. And just so long as fairy 
stories do not give a distorted view of 
conditions or of humanity, they will be 
of value in awakening the child mind. 
If these early impressions are sweet and 
good and natural the fairy tale is de- 
sirable; but when it fills a child’s mind 
with distortions, with wrong ideas and 
ideals—out with it. This book of Miss 
Meigs’ is of the former character. It 
has 238 pages, neatly illustrated, and 
may be safely put into the hands of the 
small boy or girl of nine or ten years. 
(“The Kingdom of the Winding Road.” 
By Cornelia Meigs. The Macmillan Co. 
Bullock’s.) 


“The Bronze Eagle” 


It is interesting that at this juncture, 
with the greatest war in history in prog- 
ress, a novelist should step back a cen- 
tury and write an historical romance 
with a setting of the “hundred days” 
which ended in the magnificent disaste1 
of Waterloo. This is what Baroness 
Orczy has done in “The Bronze Eagie” 
Yet it was her right so to do. for the 
book is a logical successor to “The Scar- 
let Pimpernel,” and its interesting tri- 
angular romance will be hailed with de- 
light by the many admirers of that tale 
of the Terror. Three young men, a 
wealthy Buonapartist, an impoverished 
royalist. and a successful British trades- 
man, all love the daughter of a grand 
seigneur, who is, of course, anti-Buon- 
aparte. Each of the young men has his 
hour of apparent success in his suit for 
the hand of the charming lady, but eac't 
has his disability, respectively political, 
financial and social. There is no vil- 
lain in the plot, yet each of the three 
takes a turn at questionable measures, 
which makes them all quite human. Tlow 
any fair lady could choose between three 
such attractive lovers is a difficult prob- 
lem, but Baroness Orezy tells her story 
50 convincingly that there is little doubt 
in one’s mind as to which is the worth- 
iest. Jt is this unigue plot which re- 
deems “The Bronze Eagle” from being 
just another historical novel, or just an- 
other war story. Napoleon moves 
through its pages, it is true, and there 
is an extensive description of the Bat- 
tle of Waterloo-——possibly not so great 
as Victor Hugo’s, yet vivid and inter- 
esting. The touches of fate, the rain in 
the morning of the battle which handi- 
capped the artillery, Ney’s fatal blunder 
(Oraewas it “betrayal Of Siiis plans), 
these tremendously potent acciden! 
are brouemt out as high lights in a piece 
of descriptive writing that assuredly de- 
serves a place beside the classic froin 
“Les Miserables.’ Hence. both as a 
story and as literature, “The Bronze 
Eagle” is a worthy piece of work. (“The 
Bronze Eagle.” By Baroness Orczy. 
George H. Doran Co. Butlock’s.) 


“Over There” 


Of such tremendotts dimensions are 
all the features of the war that no book 
can be expected to cover more than 2 
mere fragment of one phase. Arnold 
Bennett’s “Over There” is devoted prin- 
cipally to passionate outbursts at what he 
terms the deliberate wantonness of the 
destruction by the German forces of 
some of the world’s most beautiful mon- 
uments. He departs from this. occa- 
sionally, to chat almost humorously, cer- 
tainly in the best of humor. of the sights 
he saw in a tour of the western front, 
but at once he sees a shattered home, a 
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heap of debris that was a magnificent 
pbuilding, and his wrath breaks forth ve- 
hemently. He speaks of Rheims Ca- 
thedral, torn but still standing. “The 
Germans tse it as a vent for their ir- 
rigation. When things go wrong for 
them at other parts of the front, they 
shell Rheims Cathedral. It has abso- 
lutely no military interest, but it is he- 
loved by civilized mankind, and therefore 
is a means of offence.” He speaks of 
Arras: “The Town Hall had no mifi- 
tary interest or value, but it was the 
finest thing in Arras, the most loved 
thing, an irreplaceable thing; and there- 
fore the Germans made a set atit. . . 
One wonders what the Germans would 
have done had they been fighting, not a 
war of defence and civilization, but a 
war of conquest and barbarism. 

Having seen Arras [I would honestly 
give a year’s income to see Cologne in 
the same condition. And to the end 
of my life I shall feel cheated if Cologne 
or some similar German town 1s not in 
fact ultimately reduced to the same con- 
dition.” So he goes on describing build- 
ings that existed before America was 
discovered, now tottering wrecks, and 
denounces an artillery policy which, he 
insists, “merely vents its irritation” upon 
those things which are known to be dear 
to the occupants of the country. In the 
book there are likewise many sketchy 
descriptions of the army life in the 
French and English trenches, the 
smoothness of the machinery of suppiy- 
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ing the needs, military and otherwise, oi 
the huge force. Mr. Bennett has lived 
many years in France and somimg ini 
there is combined all the hostility o7 
both nations toward the Germans. To 
him there is not such a thing as a Ger- 
man view point—it is all barbarism, 
cruelty, wanton destruction, ferocity 
both national and personal. You would 
think well of Mr. Bennett, as an English- 
man with strong French affiliations, if 
this were not his mood. Yet, from this 
side of the Atlantic, the perspective must 
be a little different. Our sympathies 
seem to lean strongly toward the Allies, 
and we are indignant at the submarine 
atrocities and the conspiracies conducted 
in the eastern states. Still, we cannor 
but feel that Mr. Bennett, from our 
viewpoint and not from his, is rather 
vitriolic at times. We hate the war, we 
think the Germans—or at least one Ger- 
man—started it deliberately, but we 
would like to retain a certain reserva- 
tion of judgment, and i ‘doubtful it 
r -f - ® sho desire the de- 
vedral, saat 
ih. Samatter that Mr. 
Berti. “Bs ™.« felightful, and in the 
finest jOurnalisti« tanner he gives a 
better picture oi .ow the army of the 
west really lives and works than can be 
obtained from untold pages of news- 
paper reading. (‘Over There.” By 
Arnold Bennett. George H. Doran Co. 
Bullock’s.) 


“War, Science and Civilization” 


With all the threshing of brains that 
has been in process for a year, the 
garnering of theoretical hooks on war 
does not show much first quality prod- 
uct. War is so common a phenomenon 
that every man with leisure considers 
himself capable of writing about it. 
There have been well-reasoned maga- 
zine articles, but they approach the sub- 
ject from the angle of philosophy rather 
than of science, and it is to science that 
the common man feels he would best 
look for light on this vexed question. 
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Several months ago David Starr Jor- 
dan had something to say about the 
biological aspect of war, which, how- 
ever, failed to be very helpful. Now 
another biologist, who has been too 
closely occupied in research to have be- 
come so notable a public figure as Presi- 
dent-emeritus Jordan, and who may be 
expected therefore to be more exactly 
scientific, has made a really valuable 
contribution to the war problem. Pro- 
fessor William E. Ritter, of the Univer- 
sity Of (almonmiamedrector Of the Scripps 
Institution for Biological Research at 
La Jolla, has just published a study into 
the meaning of civilization tunder the 
title “War, Science and Civilization.” 
The book is closely argued, and not very 
luminous, both qualities rising from the 
abstract nature of the study. But there 
is in it food for the speculation of even 
those too-busy men who must run as 
they read. 

The greatness of Professor Ritter is 
discoverable in the human meaning he 
gives to civilization, while not neglect- 
ing the more narrowly scientific concep- 
tion of the biology of man’s physical 
nature. Civilization, he says, is evolu- 
tionary just as surely as is animal dif- 
ferentiation and integration. He finds 
in the development of small states a 
lawful evolutionary progress parallel to 
the differentiation of species and more 
exactly to the specialization of function 
in the animal or plant organism. For 
civilization, too, is an organism. And 
similarly the small states that make wp 
the world are integrated for the good 
of the whole world’s human species, just 
as the various organs in the human body 
are integrated to the healthy life of the 
human organism. In view of these sig- 
nificant facts: the destruction of war is 
waste, and should be replaced by a wise 
(for man is called homo sapiens) and 
farseeing answer to the demands that 
states make in their growth. 

The most generotts contention in the 
book is that the needs of states are not 
only a growth in wealth and territory, 
but much more a spiritual growth. Not 
the kultur of invention and science and 
trade and finance, but culture in the 
products and activities of intellect and 
brotherly love. Notably generous, too, 


is Professor Ritter’s assertion that Ger- 
many has some demands to be met for 
her cultural attainment and promise, 
though he deplores German’s lack of 
emphasis on her spiritual rights as a 
progressive and enlightened country. 
Militarism in theory is wrong because 
it does not lay stress on the nobler 
rights of man. 

Professor Ritter is not a partisan, and 
holds no enthusiastic brief for any of 
the nations now at war. He looks at 
the facts in all their phases as is fitting 
in a scientist. At the end he does sug- 
gest a policy for the avoidance of a war 
between this country and Japan, and in 
the concrete application some difficulties 
arise, of course. He has not the epace 
in a small book for the clearing up of 
all objections, nor does he attempt that. 
His main purpose is to give a definition 
of civilization, a definition based on the 
facts of history and life: that is neces- 
sarily the prolegomena to a discussion 
of war and national rights. (“War, 
Science and Civilization.” By William 
E. Ritter. Sherman French & Co. Bul- 
lock’s). C. Kee 


Runes of Woman” 


Delving in a hodge-podge scraphook 
fifteen years old, I find a poem with a 
strong mark opposite this passage: 

To feel all this, and know the desolate 
eorro 

Of the place of all defeated dreams, 

And to cry out with aching lips, 
vainly; 

And to serv 
vainly; 

And to cry out with aching soul, 
vainly. 

Beside these lines the immature critic 
of fifteen years ago wrote: “I never 
have read anything in which there was 
so much concentrated tragedy.”  Per- 
haps no more mature, but at least more 
widely read, the same critic today re- 
peats the remark. This is the climax 
of the magnificent crescendo of Fiona 
Macleod’s “Rune of the Passion of 
Women,” an impotent, helpless, despair- 
ing cry of anguish, that is uttered day 
by day, year after year, through all the 
history of the world, by them who have 
staked their all upon passion. The oc- 
casion for recalling this poem, so famil- 


and 
out with aching heart, and 


and 
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iar to the admirers of the best of modern 
poetry, is as lovely a little book as the 
autumn has brought to this desk, en- 
titled “Runes of Woman,” in which are 
reprinted the one from which the quota- 
tion is taken, ‘The Prayer of Woman,” 
“The Rune of the Sorrow of Women,” 
“The Shepherd’ and “The Rune of Age.” 
All but one are in the same vers libre 
style, and all but this one possess the 
Same poignancy of sorrow. That one 
exception is “The Shepherd.” This is 
in a variant of the sonnet form, and in 
it the woman, refusing to cast herself 
into the tragic stream of common life, 
calls to her shepherd soul to be her 
guide; yet even in this sensing of higher 
destiny than material suffering, the poet 
fails, doubtless, intentionally, of a tri- 
umphant salvation note. That these 
Runes were written by a man never 
ceases to be a matter of wonder. The 
book is an exquisitely simple bit of art, 
the delicate curved gold lines on the 
covering having a mysterious affinity 
for the mysticism of the contents. 
(“Runes of Woman.” By Fiona Mac- 
leod. Thomas B. Mosher. Bullock’s.) 
Re Be 


“The Extra Day” 


“The beginning of wisdom is surely— 
wonder,’ says Algernon Blackwood in 
his latest book, “The Extra Day.” Mr. 
Blackwood has been writing for some 
years now in this vein, weaving round- 
eyed and breathless tales to wake in 
men a sente of the reality that hides 
under all gray and everyday fact. Chil- 
dren have vision which we cal! imagi- 
nation, but which is really a penetration 
that grownups are afraid to possess. 
They perceive beauty in all things, and 
beauty is the sign given men tn entice 
them on to lay hold of the reality of 
life, the end of life. 

My heart leaps up when I behold 
A rainbow in the sky. 

So was it when I was a boy, 

So is it now I am a man; 

So let it be when I am old, 

Or let me die. 

Thus Wordsworth afhrmed his devo- 
tion to wonder as the key to wisdom 
and to life, and all imaginative minds 
are kin to Wordsworth. “The Extra 
Day” is a story of three children and 
one poet. All children are fed on fancy, 
but there does not happen to all chil- 
dren a poet who is able to translate the 
childish play into the realm of creative 
imagination. These children, each dif- 
ferent and each utterly charming, feel 
the limitation of discipline of all sorts, 
and especially, the hurry and inexor- 
ableness of time. ‘‘Time to go to bed,” 
“Time to get up,” “I haven’t Time” are 
the answers, all negative, that hamper 
child-life. Whereas “Yes” is the only 
free and adventurous answer to every 
demand, This possibility, however, 
could only exist “behind Time,” or if 
time stood still. “The Time will come” 
and “Some day” are familiar phrases to 
these children, and they are crystallized 
into the expectation of an “Extra Day” 
when all wonderful things will happen. 
And the “Extra Day” does come, a day 
at a summer’s dawn when there is an 
overpowering feeling that something or 
some one can be discovered: 


“It may be that intervals went by, 
those intervals called years and months; 
yet no one noticed them, and certainly 
no one named them. They knew one 
feeling only—the joy of endless search. 
Some one was hiding, some one was 
near, and signs lay scattered every- 
where.” And the tone of this wonderful 
day’s adventure is embodied in a song 
they hear coming from nowhere: 


My secret’s in the wind and open Sky; 
There is no longer any Time—to lose; 
The peut is young with laughter; we can 


Me 
Among the imprisoned hours as we choose. 
The rushing minutes pause; an unused 


ay 
Breaks into dawn, and cheats the tired 


sun. 
The birds are singing. Hark! 


and play! 
There is no hurry; life has just begun. 

This is certainly, as the little girl 
says, a “snopportunity,” that is, an op- 
portunity which must be snapped up or 
it will escape. The pursuit carries chil- 
dren and poet through garden and woods 
and thickets, and when, as is necessary, 
they discover that it is the search, not 
the finding, that is delightful, they are 
left with the finest preparation for life, 
a profound and questioning wonder that 
will entice them on till the end of theh 
days. They will follow the gleam. 

The book is not for children; they do 
not need it. It is for grownups who are 
so likely to forget what is really worth 
while in life. There is some mysticism, 
just flashes that set the adult mind to 
seeking the significance of certain orphic 
sayings, but they are not obtrusive. The 
beauty of nature is the prevalent theme, 
the marvellous beauty of child-charac- 
ter. There is no one who is more suc- 
cessful in telling of the strange, the 
fanciful, the bizarre than Algernon 


Come out 
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Blackwood; for he writes not fairy tales 
but tales of adventure that inspire one 
to great leaping flights of imagination. 
( Miewtetia Way. by Algernon Black- 
wood. The Macmillan Co. Bullock’s.) 
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“Drama of 365 Days” 


It is to be expected that a war-book 
from the pen of Hall Caine will be vio- 
lently partisan, and “The Drama olf 
Three Hundred and Sixty-five Days” is 
one-sided. But since even the news- 
papers are biased, especially when they 
are so unlucky as to have a correspond- 
ent of their own within a hundred miles 
of the front, one must, if one reads, read 
the colored narratives obtainable. Hall 
Caine has the ability to make vivid 
sketches and that is all he gives in this 
book. The curtain is raised on picture 
after picture, and there are captions and 
coniments to Carry Mtome the aneanina 
The value of the book lies in the fact 
that the author has seen the things he 
describes; his contribution is therefore 
a real one and not the sort of hearsay 
evidence and wild flight of speculation 
that is so distressingly prevalent in this 
country. Perhaps, the most interesting 
oft the scenes in this book are those 
showing great men and rulers of Eu- 
rope just before the declaration of war. 
These give a dramatic atmosphere to 
the whole that serves to unify in a meas-. 
ure the otherwise unconnected parts, 
and throw a black fatal shadow over the 
drama. There are also forcible pleas 
for the recognition of the high-minded 
loyalty of England, the steady energy 
of I'rance, the spiritual and humble de 
votion of Russia, and, above all, the 
self-immolation of Belgium. One can- 
not fail of being fired by the earnest- 
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the gorgeousness of “Kismet.” But 
greater than this there is real drama in 
it. The story is that noble legend of 
old Japan that is probably taken from 
Lord Redesdale or Mitford's collection, 
“The Tale of the Forty-seven Ronin.” 
Ronin means ware-man, and was the 
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ness of Hall Caine, for he is a literary 
artist as well as a citizen of England 
writing in defense of his country. (“The 
Drama of the Three Hundred and Sixty- 
five Days.” By @eiige@eiire win Boiss 
pincott Co. Bullock’s.) 


“The FPaithiul 


The progress of John Masefield leads 
one more and more to the conviction 
that in him will be found in a few years 
undeniably the greatest English poet of 
the time. It is now only five years since 
the English Review discovered him in 
publishing “The Everlasting Mercy,’ 
and since then every lover of poetry has 
read the “Widow in the Bye Street,” 
lhe Daftodil Bields,° “Phe Dauber,” 
“The River,” “The Tragedy of Nan,” 
“The Tragedy of Pompey, the great and 
the terribly poignant “August 1914,’ the 
finest of war poems. This is a _ bead- 
roll of wonderful work, but it is not so 
mitch on them as fronpethem thaneone 
ventures to predict real greatness for 
John Masefield. 

There was serious objection on the 
part of conservative critics to the brt- 
tality of the first three of these poems. 
They bore evidence too markedly of the 
Principle of shock in literature. But 
there are two kinds of shock, one legiti- 
mate and one deplorable. Shock is 
legitimate if it rises from great strength 
in the poet, is damnable when it is only 
the scream of a weakness that would 
otherwise gain no hearing. Now, Mase- 
field is proving his strength in other 
ways, and no critic can hereafter refuse 
to recosiize ait in his last tragedy, “The 
Faithful,” a play that, staged in the sim- 
ple yet highly artistic tradition of Gor- 
don Craig, with the bizarre and simple 
beauty of Japanese costumes and set- 
ting, should rival merely as spectacle 


fame anciently applied to those men 
who wandered about Japan driven from 
place to place by circumstances because 
of a vow to one end only, vengeance. 
These on the death of their lord Asano 
Swear to avenge his betrayal and death, 
give up forms and family, and wander 
for a year preparing for the act which 
they know will end in their losing their 
own lives. The nobility of this concep- 
tion of blood-feud among the warriors 
of Japan reaches the sublimity of re- 
ligion, as among the Hebrews. It is ex- 
prescedetinely “imeethe words of Cor: 
fucius: “The son must sleep upon « 
matting of grass, with his shield for his 
pillow; he must decline to tale office; 
he must not live under the same heaven 
with the slayer; when he meets him in 
the market-place or the court he must 
have his weapon ready to strike him.” 
And thus under the direction of Ku- 
rano, friend of the slain man, prepara- 
tion is made cunningly and secretly. So 
holy is this consecration that the wives 
of some and the young children of others 
comuit suicide to avoid being a drag 
on the Ronin. Kurano feigns insanity 
and drunkenness to disarm suspicion. 
And then after a year all is ready, ven- 
geance is taken, the forty-seven give 
themselves up, and all commit suticide 
when that doom is pronounced upon 
them. 


That is the outline; but the tragedy is 
in the drama, in the utter disregard ot 
self, in the devotion to the lord, in the 
fatal and steady approach of death. The 
severity and restraint of the drama is 
marvellously in accord with the severity 
and restraint of the Samurai themselves. 
There is here no vulgarity of the ordi- 
nary tragedy of blood, all is on the 
plane of sublimity. In short, the thing 
is great art. What more is it necessary 
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to say? And it is in this ability to wriie 
greatly, with that restraint which has 
been called Greek, so prevalent was it 
in Aeschyius and the Greck tragedians, 
that the greater Masefield is discovered. 
Hevhed siting “Atigistamea, wan “Lhe 
Tragedy of Pompey the Great,” and 
there are signs of it in other poems, but 
in “The Faithful” it is the outstanding 
quality. (“The Faithful.” By John 
Masefield. The Macmillan Co. Bul- 
look sis Ce Kae 
“Minnie’s Bishop” 

That a long face is not prerequisite to 
a clergyman’s office is again proved by 
that laughing canon of the west of Ire- 
land, G. A. Birmingham. In his fatest 
volume, this time of short stories, issued 
under the title “Minnie’s Bishop,” there 
is an excellent supply of tales sometimes 
witty, at times humorous, with a touch 
of pathos, never disappointing, and al- 
ways Irish. Perhaps, the best are 
“Sonny” and “Onnie Deever,” but that 
ay be a matter of ores individual 
taste. Both cf these stories are full of 
a sincerity of admiration for Irish char- 
acter, an earnestness in the author, that 
sets them apart from the other contents 
of the book. Not that these are “sert. 
ous’—on the contrary there is at least 
a smile on every page; but they are 
touched with the sadness of humor 
which is different from the more usual 
rollicking wit of Minnie’s Bishop or 
Matty Hynes’ Pig. And there are funny 
stories of the Irish Nationalist move- 
ment, which now itself seems a jest as 
compared with the real tragedy of war 
which smothered it. It is surely a fine 
sanity that preserves this best of canons 
from vituperation and lament over war, 
and enables him to write of the humor 
and beauty of life. (“Minnie’s Bishop.’ 
By G. A. Birmingham. Geo. H. Doran 
Co. Bullo@hger Co Kak 


“Studies in Sentiment” 


Ernest Dowson, that strange, erotic 
genitis, whose exquisite fragments of 
clasical prose and verse suggest a sick 
Titan, is just beginning to be well known 
i this country. Through the medium 
of the Bibelot, bits of his work were in- 
troduced, and, encouraged by their re- 
ception, Thonias B. Mosher, that inde- 
fatigable miner in forgotten leads. has 
published several small volumes of his 
finesptn writing. The latest is a col- 
lection of four stories under the title, 
“Studies in Sentiment,” three of which 
appeared in the Bibelot in the course of 
its twenty years. The new one intro 
duces the book, “Apple Blossom in Brit- 
tany." This is the story of a bookish, 
middle-aged man, and his ward, really 
amuctined. edition of “The Profescous 
Love Story” without its low comedy and 
banal ending. The girl reaches woman- 
hood, and feels herself impelled toward 
the man who has heen so good to her. 
The man knows the situation, but de- 
cides to wait a year, so that she may be 
sure of herself. Nothing is said between 
them. At the end of the year the man 
coines back, having passed the twelve 
month in picturing how beautiful life 
would be with this lovely young woman 
as his wife, and learning that he did 
really love her. Meanwhile, however, 
the girl has hecome possessed of a desire 
to become a nun, and the decision is left 
to the guardian. It is just this sort of 
psychological problem in which Dow- 
son delights, and is at his best. There 
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is no qtiestion of right or wrong, duty, 
policy, or other complication. It is just 
the vision of a man confronting his own 
soul. and called upon to decide his own 
destiny and that of one other. “The 
Eyes of Pride” is more earthly. “Count- 
ess Marie of the Angels” leaves the hair- 
breadth decision to the woman. “The 
Ievine of Francis Ponte’ 1s a nerve- 
racking analysis of the emotions of a 
man who feels death approaching, 
slowly but inevitably. The latter three 
stories have appeared in the Buibelot. 
The distinguishing feature of the tales 
is the intense self-knowledge of their 
characters. These men and women 
know their own ‘minds, take them out 
and examine their mechanism virtually. 
Tt is difficult to think of any one but 
Poe, De Maupassant or Dowson having 
written them. (“Studies in Sentiment.” 
By Ernest Dowson. Thomas B. Mosher. 
Bullock’s.) 


“Columbine” 


Tenderness of spring, the rich prom- 
ise of summer, the fulfillment of autumn, 
and the bleak renunciation of winter, all 
seen through a graciousness of language 
that endears the writer to the reader, 
sets “Columbine” apart from the usual. 
Viola Meynell pleads the cause of the 
fickle loved with such insight and con- 
vincing earnestness that the usual note 
of bitterness is lacking. The book is a 
poem in prose, written in a great-hearted 
spirit that makes it “a thing of beauty 
and a joy forever.” There is a_ speil 
of fairy loveliness that runs through 
the story without sacrificing reality. [n 
alias the touch of a great personality 
and a clever analysis of character and 
situation, with a quiet, cutting humor 
for divertissement. The faithless lover 
is not new to fiction, but the story that 
takes his part is new. When you have 
done with the exquisite narrative, you 
are left with a pleasant after-glow of 
thought. Jt is a silent invitation to walk 
in the lanl of dreams and beauty, to see 
all the sweetness, instead of all the gall, 
to remeinber the happiness instead of the 
sorrow. It sets forth only the sorrow 
that ends in realization, the road that 
reaches the goal, the effort that ends in 
success, and the life that attains ulti- 
mate victory. (“Columbine. By Viola 
Meynell. G. FP. Putnam's Sons. But!- 
lock’s.) 


“The Spell of Belgium” 


Of timely interest is the addition of a 
volume on Belgium to the Spell series 
of travel books. The series has been 
netable for the accttracy and penetra- 
tion it has steadily shown, and this new 
volume, “The Spell of Belgium.” is a 
worthy inclusion. It is written by the 
wife of a former minister to Belgium, 
a point of view which guarantees the 
hest of opportunities for the clear un- 
derstanding of a country. But that is 
not all, for Mrs. Isabel Anderson brings 
to her observation a sympathy and en- 
thusiasm that are not always found in 
travel books. She gives first a descrip- 
tion of her diplomatic life in Brussels, 
and then speaks of the history and in- 
dustries of that fine country which will 
go down into history as the Brave Belg- 
ium. Included in the book are five old 
legends which give to the work a unique 
value, for this is their first appearance in 
English print. In these as in the old 
stories of any country is the national! 
spirit discovered, but it is ‘with the 
tragedy of present day Belgium in mind 
that we read. The last chapter gives 
a synonsis of the war; a series of letters 
from the front that are poignant in their 
strength of hope and devotion; and, 
finally, a report of the American Relief 
Work that acknowledges generously the 
efforts of or own country to contribute 
its share of helo to the stricken. The 
book is full of excellent illustrations, 
some in color, that render even more 
attractive a very interesting work (“The 
Spell of Belgium.” Bv Isabel Ander- 
son. i Ciakace Co. Bullock’s.) 


“The Golden Scarecrow” 


Hugh Walpole is another of the bril- 
liant young English writers who have 
been unable to content themselves with 
the literary life when so many of their 
countrymen are at war. His particular 
call was to the Red Cross work on the 
Russian front, where he is at the present 
time, it 1s reported. It seems a pity 
that men of international value should 
risk their lives in war, but a patriotic 
devotion levels all differences, and brings 
out in each man the citizen who owes 
his life to the country. Manhood, that. 
Hugh Waplole is known at his best as 
the author of “Fortitid@e? amd his in- 
sight into a boy’s mind in that book is 
paralleled if not eaualled bv the series 
of studies of children in “The Golden 
Searecrow” just published in America. 
The plan of this book is the exposition 


LOS 


of that secret imagination in the child 
which may create a companion for pla) 
and for lonely hours or moments of 
high emotion. 

Hugh Seymour, a dreaming and for- 
lorn figure, is reminded suddenly of his 
“St. Christopher,” by a writer about 
children who is making a Christmas 
visit to his school. The visitor lifts the 
veil of reality which so universally in 
schools hides imagination, by saying to 
the headmaster: “But how do youknow 
who watched over your early years and 
wanted you to be a dreamy, fairy-tale 
kind of person instead of the cayenne 
pepper sort of man you are? There’s 
always some one there, I tell you, and 
you can have your choice, whether you'll 
believe more than you see all your life, 
or less than you see. Every baby knows 
about it; then, as they grow older, it 
fades, and, with many people, goes al- 
together. By these words young 
Hugh’s vision is restored, and when he 
goes to London to live he looks at the 
children about him with insight and 
sympathy, and describes them beauti- 
fully. To the spectic, there may be a 
little that is beyond belief, especially in 
the similarity of the Tigure, for He 1s 
the same to each child. 

But then one must admit that children 
who are at all gifted with imagination 
do see, and see at times quite definitely, 
what their elders dismiss coldly as “non- 
sense.” And all of these children of 
March Square are gifted with imagina- 
tion, and struggle between the prosaic 
realities that are forced on them and 
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Scene from “Paris Reborn” 


the fairy world which is their properer 
home. Faith is the cradle of childhood, 
and the solace of those of mature years 
who have the incomparable gift of youth 
at heart. The “unsuccessful” author 
who appeared on Hugh’s horizon was a 
child till his death, and Hugh never grew 
cold enough to deny his faith. “What, 
after all, does it mean but that if you 
love enough we are with you every- 
where—forever?” 

There is something in “The Golden 
Scarecrow” that should awaken every 
reader to the beauty and essential qual- 
ities of child-life. Education is not the 
only duty to the young, but much more 
important is sympathy. Development 
is a better ideal than moulding in edu- 
cation. That, of course, is the moral of 
the book, but the story is not so serious. 
It is simply one about fascinating little 
boys and girls. (“The Golden Scare- 
crow.” By Hugh Walpole. Geo. H. 
Doran Co, ew eulligciacs 


“Tittle Book of American Poets” 


In a handy pocket size, Jessie B. Rit- 
tenhouse has brought together under 
the title, “The Little Book of American 
Poets,” the best verse produced in this 
country from the time of Philip Fren- 
eau to the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Most of the old favorites are here, 
but included with them are the best 
poems of many of the moderns, and its 
size is no criterion of the scope of this 
attractive volume, which is intended as a 
companion book to “The Little Book of 
Modern Verse.” One hundred and forty 
poets are represented. ((“The Little 
Book of American Poets.” Edited by 
Jessie B. Rittenhouse. Houghton, Mil- 
fin, Co, “Billige s.) 


“The Great Unrest” 


From an English writer, concerning 
an English home, and decidedly Eng- 
lish in view, is “The Great Unrest,” by 
F. E. Mills Young. Jn this story the 
lero is. taken almost at his birth and 
traced through his boyhood, his youth 
and his early struggles, into the trenches 
in France, where he gives his life for 
his country. Draycott Arthur Manners 
is the lad’s name, and usually it was 
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By HENRY HERBERT 
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account of 
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Steve Yeager 


By WILLIAM MacLEOD 
RAINE. Steve Yeager, 
cowpuncher, ‘‘movie”’ ac- 
tor, and dare-devil ad- 


outwits cattle rustlers 
and Mexican bandits, 
and wins the girl he 
leves is told in a novel 
brimful of excitement. 
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contracted to his initials and let go at 
that. When his father gets into hard 
straights, “Dam” breaks into journal- 
ism and poverty. Finally, he gets a 
post on a South African socialistic pa- 
per, at the time of the railroad strikes 
in that region. He has various sorts of 
adventures, amatory and otherwise, but 
finally comes to the conclusion that he 
is in love with his adopted sister in 
England. So back he goes, woos and 
marries her. The wedding is hastened 
by the outbreak of the war. “Dam” en- 
lists and leaves his brave young wife 
for the field. One day a half-finished 
letter is found in his hand, and he killed 
by a bullet. The story is a rather clever 
exposition of the development of a 
somewhat wayward character and of an 
attractive young girl, though the tale 
deals mainly with “Dam.” The South 
African atmosphere is subtly conveyed 
and the story as a whole is well writ- 
ten and readable. (“The Great Unrest.” 
By F. E. Mills Young. The John Lane 
Bullock’s.) 


“From the Heart of New York” 


Adapting guide-book information to 
general reading is the aim of “Old 
Roads From the Heart of New York,” 
by Sarah Comstock. As a guide book 
the volume is admirable, though a trifle 
large in size. There is a carefully ar- 
ranged index, an extensive bibliography 
and a number of beautiful photographs. 
The list of places to visit and of ways 
to reach them will be the greatest at- 
traction of the book to those who live 
in the vicinity it touches upon, and will 
supply the average reader with an idea 
of the historical charms of Greater New 
York. (‘Old Roads sronmeeeane, Dleart 
of New York.” By Soaranmm@omstock. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons: (emiipek s.) 


“Short History of Japan” 


Certainly, a handy down-to-date his- 
tory of Japan like this ought not to be a 
drug on the market. The recent weighty 
treatise by Brinkley, though condensed 
by the printer’s art into a light book for 
the wrist, is not only expensive, but 
eoes far to be, in a measure, exhaustive. 
Ernest W. Ciement, the writer of the 
present work, is in many ways well pre- 
pared for his task. He is favorably 
known as author of a gtide book to 
Japan, and of a second edition, brought 
down to a recent period, of Hildreth’s 
history of Japan. Sixty years ago, when 
the world was agog to know all that 
could be gathered about the island em- 
pire, just then disclosed by Perry’s visit 
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and subsequent treaty, Richard Hildreth, 
a capable American publicist. educated 
at Harvard and in touch with a sound 
school of history writers, brought out 
‘“Tapan as It Was and Is,” a book which 
has not yet lost its value. He carefully 
collected all the materials then extant 
in libraries which dealt with Japan, and 
put his two volumes into popular shape. 
For several years Mr. Clement was a 
teacher in one of the outlying cities of 
Japan, where he became acquainted with 
the language and the people. There- 
after, he returned to Chicago University 
for a post-graduate course, and since 
then has been engaged in missionary 
and educational work in the Cajpitam 
This training has sectrred thorough 
trustworthiness in the historical handling 
of names, periods and places, especially 
in the earlier centuries. As he comes 
down closer to modern times, however, 
his instinct is less sure. For instance, 
the paragraph at page 68, dealing with 
the bull of Gregory XIII and the spe- 
cial rights of the Jesuits in Japan, re- 
veals an inadequate acquaintance with 
the subject. At page 121 he fails to 
state that it was owing to the decision 
of General U. S. Grant, who was asked 
to act as referee, that in 1879 the Riukiu 
islands were formally annexed. It was 
not inside the harbor of Chemulpo, but 
after they had been told to come out 
into the open, that two Russian cruisers 
were demolished by Admiral Uriu, an 
event which began the great Russo-Jap- 
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anese war. There is a singular lack of 
any grasp of the educational system and 
its problems, and the matter of finance 
is only once touched, and so as to give 
a wrong impression. But this being a 
first edition, the writer will have op- 
portunities to fill in defective outlines. 
The book, while far from being a mas- 
terpiece, is excellent and timely. (“A 
Snort mmistory of japan.’ By [Ernest 
W. Clement. University of Chicago 
Press. Bullock’s.) 


“The Promise” 

There are vivid pictures of log-jams, 
wild life and the work and play of the 
lumbermen of the north in James Hen- 
dryx’ “The Promise,” but his story is 
that old@and popular one«of the worth- 
less son of a wealthy man going out into 
the wilderness to make good in a re- 
markably easy and successful manner, 
and demonstrates the worth of his 
blood, Known as “Broadway Bill” and 
going through adventures which earn 
for him the designation of the “Man 
Who Could Not Die,’ William Carmody 
proves his right to use that name with- 
out reproach to his family. He wins 
back the girl he had loved in New York, 
and readers are given a happy ending 
with marriage bells tinkling merrily. 
(“The Promise.” By James B. Hendryx. 
© P. Putnam's Sons. Bullock’s.) 


Physician’s View of War and Peace 


The seriousess of the question of wai 
is shown at the present time not so 
much by the sentimental accounts of its 
heroes and its atrocities, but much 
rather by the attempts of scientific men 
to understand its causes and effects. In 
the scholarly treatment by Professor 
Ritter we have the philosophic findings 
of a man whose life has been passed in 
the Jaboratory in biological research. In 
“A Mechanistic View of War and 
meace, by Dr. Crile, is the witness of 
@ man wlio, as surgeon in charge of a 
hospital in France, has observed the 
realities of war. The essential agree- 
ment between these may be cxpected, 
for now-a-days theory and fact do not 
Goutradict each other. 

Dr. Criles book leads one to remeim- 
ber the caution of Darwin, who was al- 
Bays careful to understate the truth, 
fem Or, Crile 1s not at all’cantious. He 
is a thorough adherent of mechanistic 
biology, as are most medical men, one 
stipposes; but he is not, like most men, 
fimid in going counter to the prejudices 
of the sentimental interpretation of life. 
Therefore, there are some shocks in 
store for readers who do not hold that 
man is an organism whose kinetic re- 
serves are “activated” hy stimuli, whose 
reactions are determinate by the laws 
of forces. But- since shocks to the in- 
tellect are most salutary to mental ac- 
tivity, no one need avoid the book 
through fear. Whether or not we he- 
lieve that man is only mechanism, we 
have to admit that he is partlv that. It 
is an unavoidable conclusion that, as the 
twig is bent, so the tree inclines. Dr. 
Crile, therefore, reasonably asserts that 
to avoid war one must see to it that the 
brain is no longer trained to react to 
war-ideas. The kultur of Prussia he 
justly states has rooted the military 
ideal in the minds of its people; conse- 
quently, they must fight. 

ut net all nations are military, and 
after the present war there may be still 
More enrolled among the nations of 
peace. Woman is anti-militarist by na- 
ture, and there is hope that through her 
growing importance in social and po- 
litical life it may be possible to enforce 
a system of education which will em- 
phasize order, and justice, and peace, 
and so give a bend to the twig that will 
make for a higher development, a civil- 
ization that will not be repeatedly de- 
feated by war. The examples are collect- 
ed on the field of war. The argument is 
clear and cogent, and the solution is rea- 
sonable. Whether practical or not, it is 
too difficult to say; one does, however, 
like to see the peace advocates sup- 
ported in their objection to an education 
that makes soldiers out of male animals 
already too fatally predisposed to fight. 
(“A Mechanistic View of War and 
Peace.” By George W. Crile, M. D. 
The Macmillan Co. Bullock’s.) 
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“Belgium, Neutral and Loyal” 


To defend Belgium is to speak to an 
audience that is already sympathetic, for 
in this country, at least, Belgium’s part 
in the war is justified. Indeed, if there 
are any in the land who did not see the 
force of Belgium’s position August 2, 
1914, they have been won over by the 
irresistible tendency among Americans 
to sympathize with the weaker party. 

herefore, Professor Emile Waxweiler 
will find the English translation of his 
book, “Belgium, Neutral and Loyal,” fa- 
vorably received and widely read in this 
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country. M. Waxweiler was the director 
of the Solway Institute of Sociology at 
Brussels, and has devoted his time since 
August, 1914, to a scientific examination 
of the legal position of the Belgian gov- 
ernment. In particular, he has weighed 
the evidence brought against his country 
by various German pronouncements, of- 
ficial, and jotrnalistic, amd has proved it 
unworthy the credence of thinking men. 
Indeed, he has so weakened the German 
argument by citing damning admissions 
from German sources themselves, that 
it would seem no longer possible for 
any one to doubt Belgium’s strict ad- 
herence to the provisions of interna- 
tional law and the peculiar conventions 
that bound her as a perpetual neutral. 
Furthermore, he has produced a bril- 
liant and forceful dementi of those 
charges of atrocities against German 
soldiers, which Germany used as justifi- 
cation of her campaign of terrorism in 
Belgium. M. Waxweiler gives facts that 
are authenticated, and counter-charges 
that are conclusive. His book contains 
the clearest analysis of evidence that 
has been given to the public. It is never 
violent, for the atithom realizes that 
shouting is not argument. It is emi- 
nently calm and judicial, and is a fine 
example of a scholarly and lawyer-like 
exposition. “Belgium has nothing with 
which to reproach herself; it is due to 
her that this should be proved by evi- 
dence; that no piece of testimony should 
be omitted and that every mistake and 
every slander should be exposed firmly 
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California Wild Flower Seeds 


Why not sow that vacant lot or piece of waste 


ground with California Wild Flower Seeds? 
in early and get the benefit of the rains. 


Put them 
They grow 


quickly and will convert that waste spot into a marvel 
of beauty for many months. Write for my free pamph- 
let ‘‘How to Beautify the Vacant Lot’’ and enclose 15c 
for a copy of the new edition of my illustrated booklet, 


THEODORE PAYN 


“California Wild Flowers,’’ describing over 100 beauti- 
ful species with notes on their culture and care. 


SPECIALISTS FOR CALIFORNIA WILD FLOWER 


SEEDS AND NATIVE PLANTS 


345 S. MAIN ST., LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


away leaving her lost, when the star 
fairies—the boys might call them fire- 
flles—-come to her rescue, and guide her 
salely homes Of course, ail the birds 
and animals take part in these wood- 
land revels. There were Father Bumble- 
bee, Old Judge Owl and Croaky Bull- 
frog. The Dream fairies come _ to 
Pyxie at night when snug and safe in 
bed, and such wonderful things they re- 
veal™fo ner gaem  ( ikkeally amedeel ruly 
Fairy Stories.” By Helen S. Woodruff. 
George H. Doran Co. Bullock’s.) 


“Scally” 
everyone who is a lover of dogs, chil- 
dren and a good story will find his ideal 
iim sscally,” by lan bay. Humor of a 
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but dispassionately.” Such is M. Wax- 
weiler’s own statement of his object, 
and he has fulfilled his promise to the 
letter. ( Beloit Neutral and loyal,” 
By Emile Waxweiler. G. P. Putnam’s 
sons, Bullock’s.) C eikee): 


New Kind of Fairy Stories 


“Really and Titiveiiairy = siorics, 
while not strictly true, yet they deal 
with events of nature, but attribute 
them to fairy origin and development, 
and, in line with modern methods are of 
a more or less instructive nature. Syl- 
via, when the boys grow too big longer 
to play with her, is left to wander alone 
by the brook and through the woods, 
where she becomes well acquainted with 
the various families of fairies—the Spray 
fairies, Tree fairies, Flower fairies, 
Breeze fairies and a host of others, and 
ig permitted to witness their various 
frolics. They adopt her as their god- 
child and change her name to Pyxie. 
What, to other persons are mere bugs, 
hutterflies, bumblebees and moths, 
through her eyes are transformed into 
most beautiful and bewitching fairies, 
and most wonderful things she learns 
from them. The Breeze fairies lead her 
merry romps through the woods then fly 


rare and gentle perfection runs through 
the book from the unique entrance of 
the canine hero to the happy ending, 
humor that brings smiles to prepare the 
way for tears. Round the dog that fur- 
nishes the greater part of the plot cen- 
ters a sweet and appealing love-story of 
an impecunious curate and a girl. The 
way their dreams finally become reali- 
ties, through the unwitting agency of 
their dog, makes a fascinating counter- 
plot. In the simplicity and directness 
of the telling lies the chief charm of the 
iittle speaks aGscally ae By lang Hay. 
Houghton, Mifflin Co. Bullock's.) 


“The World’s Highway” 


Norman Angell attained fame on the 
thesis that war does not settle the prob- 
lems it sets out to solve and that a na 
tion which “wins” a war may not be in 
better position after the conflict than its 
defeated adversary. Yet. as he has 
pointed out, nations will continue to 
fight so long as they think that by mili- 
tary victories, they will be “winning,” 
and in his latest book, “The World’s 
Highway,” he further develops a con- 
tention he has previously stated, namely, 
that a nation which declares war with- 
out warning or offering to submit the 


point in dispute to arbitration should be 
treated as a private citizen would be 
who, no matter how good his grounds, 
went out and shot a neighbor. Without 
any knowledge of the merits of this 
man’s case, and without needing to 
know them, the community at large 
would take sides against this individual 
who took the law into his own hands. 
So it should be with nations. 

Mr. Angell points out that the whole 
history of the fight for neutral right is 
a history of failure, that the United 
States, for instance, is seeking to main- 
tain the same contentions as in the Na- 
poleonic period and with as little suc- 
cess. Therefore, neutrality, having 
proved itself a failure, should be aban- 
doned entirely, and the whole worid 
should unite to outlaw any nation which 
takes the law into its own hands by de- 
claring war. Not, of course, that the 
whole world should put armies into the 
held against the government which has 
been guilty, but that those countries 
which today are neutral should fight the 
world’s battles by means of an economic 
hoycott of the guilty power. And this 
boycott should be extended beyond the 
period of actual warfare if the breach 
of the world’s peace were sufficiently 
flagrant to warrant extreme measures. 


Mr. Angell is always a clear and force- 
ful writer; even if one does not agree 
with him there is always abundant food 
for thought to be found in his pages. 
Thus his suggestion of an economic 
boycott 1s not to be passed over so 
lightly as the “peace at any price” 
propaganda. He himself admits that 
there are many serious objections to his 
proposal and attempts to answer a num- 
ber of them. But there is considerable 
validity to his remark that, no matter 
how great the objections, they must be 
proved greater than the evils they seek 
to alleviate before the scheme is dis- 
carded as impossible. It is certain that 
a nation would hesitate long before start- 
ing a war which would close all ports 
the world over to its ships, which would 
cause the confiscation of all its wealth 
outside its own borders, which would 
automatically render void all its patents, 
which would break down all its outside 
relations. But there is an “if? that 
seems to make almost impossible the 
whole plan, “if all nations would do it.” 
Were international relations on a plane 
that such an understanding would be 
feasible, would there be need of the ar- 
rangement at all? Socialism will suc- 
ceed when there is no longer need of it, 
and it would seem that Mr. Angell’s 
plan is in the same category: impossible, 
until such time as the evils it seeks to 
correct no longer exist. (“The World’s 
Highway” by Norman Angell. George 

Doran Co. Bullock’s.) 


“A Maid of ’76” 


While our Revolutionary War was a 
mere skirmish as compared with the 
colossal war now in progress, it per- 
haps had a greater and more far-reach- 
ing effect on the world. It will, un- 
doubtedly, ever possess more interest as 
a theme for story and romance, in that 
it is paradoxically farther away, yet 
nearer home. “A Maid of ’76,” while a 
girl’s story, gives one new ideas on that 
long ago struggle, and really puts the 
Tories, whom we have heen taught to 
class with Benedict Arnold, in a better 
light. James Morton, though English, 
has lived long in the Massachusetts col- 
ony, and when war threatens he remains 
true to the crown, and tries in every 
way possible to avert hostilities. But 
his children, alas! being born in Amer- 
ica, are thoroughly in sympathy with 
the colonists, which causes deen sorrow 
in the family. Charlotte, the “Maid” ot 
the title, narrates the story. Her brother 
Ethan enlists in the militia. Her father, 
who has always been loved and re- 
spected by all the people of Elmtree, 
now is ostracized for his opinions. He 
goes to Boston accompanied by Char- 
lotte and little Jimmy to intercede with 
General Gage, but, as with most wars, 
it was a war of the politicians, who had 
King George’s ear, and his efforts of 
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course were fruitless. He then repairs 
to England, hoping to reach the king 
himself, with no better success, however. 
While in Boston Charlotte meets Cecelie 
Pemberton, daughter of an officer on 
Gage’s staff, and a warm lifetime friend- 
ship springs up between them. How the 
family reached Boston, and were con- 
stantly under espionage there, and the 
many stirring incidents that follow 
help to form an interesting and well told 
story. But the love part would spoil by 
feame. ( A Maid of 76." By Emilie 
Benson Knipe and Alden Arthur Knipe. 
The Macmillan Co. Bullock’s.) 


“The Mighty and the Lowly” 


Those who are in sympathy with the 
larger ends of socialism, as a systeim 
which shall bring about a more equita- 
ble distribution of this world’s goods, 
and help to do away with the slum por- 
tions of our great cities, find themselves 
met by a theory of wealth which they 
must disavow and discourage. Many 
eager reformers are prone to regard 
wealth as in itself bad and unjustifiable, 
and to advocate community of goods as 
the only legitirmate Christian basis of 
life. The fallacy is not a new one; it ap- 
peared very early in the Christian 
church, even before Pauline days; and 
the results were disastrous. The accom- 
plished author of the play “In the Van- 
guard” sets herself to combat the theory 
as it appears today in our cities. While 
conceding all honor to the social work- 
ers who have set themselves to the task 
of finding a solution to the age-long 
problem of poverty, and who strive to 
bring about better conditions, she depre- 
cates the exploitation of the name of 
Jesus in any such platform of social up- 
heaval. “Modern agitators,’ she coim- 
plains, “proclaim a New Order, a new 
Christianity, a social religion. They 
have tuned their note to match this day 
of discontent; their cry, which encircles 
Piece wvoOrld, 1S all insistent protest upon 
one theme: they, also, would make of 
Jesus—the myriad-minded philosopher, 
the cosmic, universal teacher—a special- 
ist, close limited to a narrow groove; a 
broader groove than the old one, pos- 
sibly, but still a groove; and they would 
make of His Gospel a brief for their own 
cause. Mrs. Trask refers to “two phil- 
osophers who are alike in their philos- 
ohpy—Marcus Aurelius and Epictetus. 
A sentence cn life from the one might 
icc watei by tlle dOtherj—each 
rose to that upper realm where great 
souls dwell. Yet the one was the 
mighty emperor of the world, with the 
imperial crown upon his head, the in- 
flowing wealth of the earth at his feet; 
the other was the lowly slave, chained 
to a prison stone, broken by cruelty and 
wrong. The mighty and the lowly are 
as one in the essential life, if they have 
found the inward kingdom.” The clos- 
ing sentence in the quotation will ex- 
plain Mrs. Trask’s position, which she 
expounds with much force and fervor. 
(“The Mighty and the Lowly.” By 
Katrina Urask. The Macmillan Co. 
Bullock’s.) 


“Mithraism” 


In the days of the Roman empire 
there was one faith which struggled on 
almost equal terms with Christianity, 
was her most dangerous rival because 
of the same spiritual elevation, and has 
left marks of mystic rites all across Eu- 
rope from northern England to the 
Dardanelles. Renan has stated that had 
Rome not become Christian the Roman 
world would have been Mithraic. Es- 
sentially, a religion for the male and in- 
troduced to Rome originally by the 
pirates of Cilicia, it inculcated respect 
for oath, superiority to pain and temp- 
tation, submision of the passions, and 
renunciation. Adopted by the miserable 
Commodus, one of the least admirable 
of the emperors of Rome, it suffered 
from the connection. When the nobler 
Julian rejected Christianity, he became 
an initiate of Mithraism, and has left 
SOMesACCOUnL Of it i his “Convivium.” 
In this lucid and admirable treatise on 
Mithraism, the author gives several as- 
pects of the deity as he seems to have 
been worshipped in Asia. Jn the first 
place he is of Persian origin, and was 
worshipped both in Iran and Hindostan 
as a god of light with only secondary 
ethical aspects. As god of light he took 
a middle place in the universe, and he is 
always coupled with Varuna or Ahura, 
god of the sky, the two being regarded 
as sovereigns and co-creators of the 
Universe. In this primitive form he ap- 
pears about the fourteenth century B. 
C. as god of a people, the Mitamni, who 
lived in northern Mesopotamia. When 
the Persians became a powerful and ag- 
gressive people, their Mithra underwent 
an internal and external change. He 
became the god of truth, the warlike de- 
fender of the righteous; and then was 
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identified with the Babylonian god 
Shamash, who dowered him with all the 
lore of Chaldean astrology. After being 
degraded into the rank of a gente, he 
was raised by the later Achaemenid 
monarchs of Persia to his old place of 
equality with Ahura (Oromasdes). Aft- 
ter Alexander the Great conquered the 
near east, the cult of Mithra spread 
through Pontus, Armenia, Cappadocia 
and Commagene. The kings of these 
states boasted their Achaemenid de- 
scent, and displayed their devotion to 
their national god by incorporating his 
name in their own. Thus we have such 
royal names as Mithridates. Probably, 
the cult of Mithra was brought to Kome 
largely by soldiers recruited in Asia 
Minor, who had known and practised its 
rites from childhood. There was an 
elaborate ceremony carried on in secret 
in caves, with the sacrifice of a bull. To 
an erudite Belgian professor, M. F. 
Cumont, the world owes most of what 
it knows regarding Mithra, and some of 
his works have been translated into 
English. These comprise “Textes et 
Monuments Figures Relatifs aux Mys- 
teres de Mithra;” “Les Mysteres de 
Mithra;” “Les Religions Orientales dans 
le Paganisme Romain.” (‘“Mithraism.” 
By Woo Phsthian-Adams, M. A{3Oxerm 
The Open Court Publishing Co. Bul- 
lock’s.) 


“Modern Study of Literature” 


Professor Richard Green Moulton has 
earned a deserved reputation as a sound 
interpreter, both orally and through the 
written page, of our English master- 
pieces. A generation ago one field lay 
almost unploughed before the literary 
critic, the literary interpretation of the 
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Hebrew Scriptures. Seized upon by the 
Church in the dark ages as her peculiar 
and inalienable property, the sacred 
writings suffered from too close  sur- 
veillance, and ran a chance of being lost 
to view like the Rig Veda. In the great 
revolt against the tyrannous dictation 
of the Church, with the other accom- 
panying aspect of a passionate accept- 
ance within and without church circles 
of the revived classics, again studied at 
first hand, the canons of Greek litera- 
ture were slavishly accepted as a final 
gospel in art. The reformers beimg 
leaders of a movement away irom the 
paganism of the renaissance, they and 
their followers made the mistake of re- 
moving the Hebrew Scriptures from the 
pagan critical canons of art and litera- 
ture. Rather should they have been sub- 
mitted to careful critical examination so 
as to broaden the whole field of criti- 
cism, for no single book has had the 
same infltence on our English literature 
at its best than the various versions of 
the Bible since the time of Tyndale. 
Both religion and literature have sut- 
fered from this mutual exclusion, this 
[dele "Ol avcommioim criticism. 

Matthew Arnold was the first leading 
critic to draw attention to the matter, 
and his “Literattitesaner Worma is a 
protest against locking up the Scrip-~- 
tures tightly in a dogmatic chest. By 
applying Aristotelian tests to them, 
Aristotle is properly elucidated and un- 
derstood, and the Scriptures are inter- 
preted. “As a Greek,” says Professor 
Moulton, “to whom all the rest of the 
world were barbarians, Aristotle (with 
whose “Poetics” begins the formal study 
of literature) founds his survey exclu- 
sively upon the single literature of the 
Greeks. At the renaissance this Aris- 
totelian criticism is misunderstood; it is 
taken to be a norm binding upon uni- 
versal literature. At once criticism has 
become judgment.” A few pages further 
on (page 227) the professor discrimi- 
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nates between Greek and Hebrew meth- 
ods: “The two ancestral literatures of 
modern culture are the supplements 
(complements?) the one of the other. 
Greek drama is dominated throughout 
its course by theatrical performances; 
the ancient Hebrews had no theater, and 
draniaticoterm makes itscliiieliemn Hc 
Bible by permeating other literary 
forms. Greek epic has a subject-matter 
and a verse medium of its own; Biblical 
epic follows the general course of na- 
tional history, and is attracted to historic 
prose. Greek philosophy, almost from 
the beginning, is identified with analysis 
and the literature of prose; Biblical phil- 
osophy remains in the earlier stage of 
wisdom, and can add the whole range 
of creative literature to prose discus- 
sion.” The last remark recalis a state- 
ment of the late William James that 
philosophy is “more a matter of pas- 
sionate vision than of logic.” 

This well-packed volume of Professor 
Moulton’s is a nugget of good things, 
and calls for diligent and attentive read- 
ing. It is built up on the best lines of 
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Anglo-Romantic traditions, avoiding the 
dry bones of arid neo-classicism on the 
one hand, and the vagaries of Teutonic 
anti-Hebraism on the other. (The 
Modern Study of Literature.” By Rich- 
ard Green Moulton. The University of 
Chicago Press. Bullock’s.) 


“Jerusalem: A Novel” 


As yet only one woman has been 
chosen to receive the Nobel prize in lit- 
erature, and she is a Swede, like the 
founder of the institution. Already, 
seven stories from the pen of this gift- 
ed writer, Selma Lagerloef, have been 
translated into English, and now this 
latest product of her pen, “Jerusalem,” 
a novel, appears in English dress. The 
translation has been well done, by a 
Swedish woman for long resident in this 
country. Doctor Lagerloef is a senti- 
mentalist, nota realist. The qualities with 
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which she was credited by the Swedish 
Academy in its recognition ot her work 
were “noble idealism, wealth of imag- 
ination, soulful quality of style) sane 
American readers the human sympathy 
she shows seems often to take a morbid 
aspect; especially do her heroes lack 
that whole-souled virility associated 
with complete mental satisfaction. Her 
psychological analysis is minute and 
prone to be almost quibbling. 


Though the novel bears an Oriental 
name, all the incidents happen in Swe- 
den. And yet the main study is an in- 
jection into a Swedish pastoral valley, 
Dalecarlia, of places as far removed as 
Syria and Chicago. One of the datene 
ters of the place had been with friends 
in Chicago, and had there been married 
to a Swedish laboring man, named John 
Hellgum, who became a religious en- 
thusiast. Unjustly put in prison, he came 
out determined to live up to the liberal 
principles of the Gospel. Beginning 
with two, they were soon joined by a 
third, “then a fourth, and it Became 
easier and easier. Now there are thirty 
of us who live together in a house in 
Chicago”; so he informed his friends in 
Dalecarlia. “AIl our interests are com- 
mon interests; we share and share alike. 
We watch over other’s lives, and the 
way of righteousness lies before us, 
smooth and even. We are able to deal 
with one another in a Christly manner, 
for one brother does not abuse the kind- 
ness of another, nor trample on his hu- 
Telicy. 

A few yeats before this, a hall “had 
been opened in the village for the dis- 
cussion of religious matters in a freer 
Spirit than was shown in the formal 
pulpit of the Lutheran church. The in- 
struction began in a conservative and 
orthodox way; but more enthusiastic 
spirits soon gained an ascendancy, and 
the parish was carried into the throes 
of a great religious upheaval. Hellgum 
was destined to ride on the crest of the 
wave, one half of the community fol- 
lowing his new sect. Having returned 
to Chicago, he wrote from there of a 
certain Edward Gordo nand his wife 
who had led a band of religious disciples 
to Jerusalem, where all of them were 
now living in concord under one roof. 
His apostolic letters induced a whole 
band of Dalecarlians to sell their earthly 
possessions and start for the Holy Land. 


The last chapter tells the dramatic 
story of their walk through the parish 
to the railroad station. “When the pro- 
cession of carts and wagons passed 
along the countryside, no one was seen 
cutting grass, or raking hay, or stack- 
ing hay. That morning all work had 
been suspended, and every one was 
cither standing at the roadside in Sun- 
day clothes or driving to see the trav- 
elers off; some went with them = six 





miles, some twelve, a few accompanied 
them all the way to the railway station.” 
It was a sad parting and the children at 
the last were loth to go. The incident 
is founded on fact, for such an expedi- 
tion actually left Sweden for Jerusalem 
toward the close of the last century. The 
book is valuable as giving us the Swed- 
ish atmosphere and Swedish characters. 
At times the reader is at loss in form- 
ing normal judgments because of a lack 
of sufficient explanation of Swedish 
manners. In any case the book is more 
of a puzzling study than an inspira- 
tion. (“Jerusalem; a Novel.” From the 
Swedish of Selma Lagerloef. Trans- 
lated by Velma Swanston Howard. 
Bullock’s. ) 
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“Memories and Anecdotes” 


Memoirs are interesting for two rea- 
sons: tor the sake of the writer, and for 
the sake of those written about. Be- 
cause books of memoirs are thus, unlike 
the novel, limited to actual personages, 
they appeal to a smaller reading public, 
though the great number of such books 
Becis tO pointto a wider reception than 
was accorded formerly. Kate Sanborn 
is known to many as a graceful writer 
and lecturer on subjects not always of 
high importance. In her new book 
“Memories and Anecdotes,” she gossips 
easily for the most part, though at times 
importantly, on her own life as it 
touches the lives of great men and wom- 
en. In telling stories of Henry Ward 
Beecher, Mark Twain, Whitman, Emer- 
son and others, she conveys much of the 
spirit of New England, the atmosphere 
of culture and educated refinement. That 
is to say, her anecdotes are not labored 
or highly valuable, but are rather the 
conversation of the literary tea-table. 
They are amusing rather than enlighten- 
ing, and yet they possess real interest. 
(“Memories and Anecdotes.’ By Kate 
Penvorn, G, P. Putnam’s Sons. Bul- 
Jock’s.) 


“Browning: How to Know Him” 


Lovers of Browning, as well as no- 
vitiates who wish to understand and 
appreciate him better, will find in the 
bright pages of Professor W. L. Phelps’ 
volume both pleasure and inspiration. 
The critic, perhaps, holds a brief for 
Browning; at least, he shows once or 
twice his distinct preference for him as 
compared with his great contemporary, 
Tennyson. “One of the most admirable 
things about Browning as poet and as 
man,’ he remarks, (page 39) “is that 
he wrote not to please the critics, as 
Tennyson often did, not to please the 
crowd, as the vast horde of ephemeral 
writers do, but to please himself.” Again 
(Page 298) he insists emphatically on 
Browning’s Christian optimism. “Take 
Christianity out of Browning, and_ his 
whole philosophy, with its cheerful out- 
Wook, ialis to the ground, Of all Eng- 
lish poets, he is the most definitely 
Christian, the surest of his ground.” 
Yet, even as contrasted with his great 
contemporary, he may not deserve this 
sweeping testimonial. His love for his 
wife, it is true, in ‘“Prospice’ brings 
forth an emphatic statement of his as- 
surance of life after death; but later, in 
“La Saisiaz,” for instance, written in 
the late seventies, he strikes a more du- 
bious note. In making general state- 
ments of this kind it is well to examine 
the later utterances of Browning. Un- 
til his wife’s death and immediately aft- 
er, there is little doubt that he was es- 
sentially a Christian believer, however 
dramatically we understand his poet- 
ical deliverances. Is it equally true of 
the later Browning who lived so long in 
a Continental atmosphere? Moreover, 
in any case, his Christian belief was 
never so emphatic nor so whole-hearted 
as Tennyson’s, with whom, after 1833, 
it is pivotal. 

Professor Phelps has an illuminating 
bit of criticism (page 57) when treating 
of Browning’s Theory of Poetry: “In 
common with all English poets—there is 
no exception—Browning loved nature. 
But he loved human nature so much 
more that when he contemplated natural 
objects he thinks of them in terms of 
humanity. This is exactly contrary to 
the conventional method. Most poets 
and novelists describe human faces in 
terms of outdoor nature, the heroine 
has ‘stormy eyes, ‘rainy eyes,’ her face 
is swept by ‘gusts of passion’, and so 
on, ad infinitum. I do not say that 
Browning’s is the better way; I say it 
is his way, because he was obsessed by 
humanity. To take instances only from 
his first poem: 

So when Spring comes 


With sunshine back again like an oid 
smile. 


At the close of his life Browning 
sounded a strong note of faith. “It is 
BM interesting and dramatic parallel in 
literary history that Tennyson and 
Browning should each have published 


» 


the last poem that appeared in his life- 
time in the same month of the same 
year, and that each farewell should be 
so exactly characteristic of the poetic 
genius and spiritual temperament of the 
writer. In December, 1889, came from 
the press ““‘Demeter and Other Poems,’ 
closing with “Crossing the Bar’’—came 
also “Asolando’ closing with the “Epi- 
logue.” Tennyson’s lyric is exquisite in 
its tints of sunset, a serene close to a 
calm and serene day. It is the perfect 
tone of dignified departure, with the ad- 
monition to refrain from weeping, with 
Pace quiet massurance that all 1s well 
Browning’s “Epilogue” is full of excite- 
ment and strenuous rage; there is no 
hint of acquiescence; it is a wild charge 
with drum and trumpet on the hidden 
foe. Firm in his faith, full of plans for 
the future, he looks not on the darken- 
me might, but on tomorrows sunrise.” 

This study is the first in a series of 
volumes, to which the names of such 
master critics as George E. Woodberry 
and Paul Elmer More are attached. The 
editor is Will D. Howe. The volumes 
will certainly be looked for with high 


one glad of the warmth of a Hght jack- 
et; and the wild roses and honeysuckle, 
the soft, green grass, and the fruit trees 
of a temperate climate abound on every 
hand. But one cannot forget that he 
is in the tropics, for while walking along 
the quiet paths, it is no unusual thing 
to hear a crash of branches overhead 
as a huge gray ape drops from the trees 
to the ground and scampers away on all 
fours.... Simla was the scene of Cap- 
tain Gadsby’s courtship of Minnie 
Threegan, when he transferred his at- 
tentions from ‘Poor, Dear Mamma 
(‘The Story of the Gadsbys’) to her 
daughter.” 

Then follows a chapter descriptive of 
the Himalayas, interwoven with rem- 
iniscences of Kim and his adventures, 
told m Far and Far in the Hills.” From 
the Himalayas the author conducts her 
readers back to the plains and into the 
heart of the Rajputana desert; and 
thence to the “Border Cotuntry,” to 
make acquaintance with Pechawur, Chi- 
tor, jJumrood and Quetta, a district 
where Kipling is particularly at home, 


for here his imagination was originally 


KELLER DRAWING FROM “GOLDEN SLIPPER” 


expectation. (“Robert Browning: How 
to Know Him.” By William Lyon 
Phelps. The Bobbs-Merrill Co. Bul- 
lock’s.) P 


“Kipling’s India” 

This fascinating book by an American 
woman physician, Dr. Arley Munson, 
already known for her “Jungle Days,” 
will open up India to readers in a new 
and delightful way. To very many ot 
us India is but little understood, except 
as a great peninsula, the home of count- 
less half-clad human beings and of 
gaily-caparisoned elephants. It imme- 
diately divides itself into three, the great 
north-west presidency, centering at 
Bombay and reaching to the passes of 
Afghanistan, the more populous Cal- 
cutta presidency, including the whole 
Ganges valley; and the Madras district 
of the south, stretching to Cape Com- 
orin from the Vindhya mountains. This 
last division does not come into Kip- 
ling’s studies of India; although Farther 
India, the country watered by the great 
Irrawaddy, is part of the Kipling liter- 
ary land. 

Bombay, one of the most attractive 
cities in the world, is his native place; 
and Dr. Munson starts out from this 
metropolis: “The first sight of the great 
modern city of a million inhabitants is 
enchanting, as it juts out into the sea 
over eleven miles of ground. On the 
blue surface of the harbor float the 
ships of every nation......It was at the 
Apollo Bunder, a landing-place for 
boats in Bombay, that five-year-old 
‘Bunch-Baba’ (Baa, Baa, Black Sheep) 
bade good-bye for long, long years to 
his life of perfect love with mamma and 
papa and the adoring Indian servants, 
to become in England a hopeless victim 
of that tragedy of Anglo-Indian life, the 
necessary separation of children from 
their pareaer 

From Bombay the scenes shift to the 
summer resorts of Angto-Indians, Sim- 
ley where “the air is fresh and bracing 
with just the touch of chill that makes 


stimulated. The author is fortunate in 
the excellent illustrative photographs 
she furnishes. 

The sixth chapter, “The Oldest 
Laid,” is Of an amtorning scindaesdin it 
the reader is conducted right across the 
penisula from Peshawur to Calcutta, 
past Lahore, Umballa, Delhi, Cawnpore, 
Luckow and Benares—names associated 
with the history of modern India and 
recurring in Kipling’s Tales and Poems. 
Finally, Calcutta is reached, “lying on 
the ‘sullen, tn-English stream, the 
Hooghly, and, until the recent change 
fomeDeini the capital of British india,’ 
termed by Duncan Parenness, writer to 
the Most Honorable the East India 
Company, the “God-forgotten City of 
Calcutta.” But that was in pre-Dal- 
housie days. The closing chapter “On 
the Road to Mandalay” takes us to 
where 


The temple-bells are callin’, an’ it’s there 

. that I would be— 

By the old Moulmein Pagoda, looking lazy 
at the sea. 

Dr. Munson is to be congratulated on 
having provided lovers of Kipling ana 
of India with a charming book. (“Kip- 
ling’s India.” By Arley Munson. Don- 
bleday, Page & Co. Bullock’s.) 


“Kings, Queens and Pawns” 


In the old history books there used 
to be, after the story of every war, a list 
of the good and bad effects. It is really 
a shame that we cannot look forward to 
the good effects of the present conflict, 
but they seem very far in the future be- 
side the present ill effects. Present evil 
always eclipses coming good. Mary 
Roberts Rinehart’s book was evidently 
written when she was still so impressed 
with the terrible things she saw and 
heard that she could see none of the 
good to come years later. Perhaps, she 
did, but thought that it would come too 
late to do the present generation any 
good. It is exactly the sort of war- 
story that should be written. When we 
ought to be punished for things we 
should not do, the punishment should be 
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a thorough one. Interesting and graph- 
ic without being gruesome, the book is 
charmingly non-partisan and fair in its 
dealing with both sides of the war. In- 
terviews with many of the kings of this 
royal game of chess are given, talks 
with some of the great knights, and 
equally with the pawns. On both sides 
there arewmany boys, younesters of 
nineteen, and it was especially to these 
that the great heart of the author went 
out in sympathy. Written in Mrs. Rine- 
hart’s usual easy and compelling style, 
with one of the greatest world-questions 
as its subject, the bool: is one to survive. 
(“Kings, Queens, and Pawns.” By Mary 
Roberts Rinehart. George H. Doran 
Co. Bullozk’s.) 


“What is a Christian?” 

Soon after the breaking out of the 
great war in Europe, there arose in this 
country an animated discussion con- 
cerning the alleged “breakdown of 
Christianity.” This was followed by an 
inquiry, started by one of the popular 
magazines, into the significance of the 
term Christian. “What is a Christian?” 
was the query it propounded to its con- 
stituents, and “the answers received by 
the magazine revealed a surprising de- 
gree of popular spiritual insight. Coin- 
ing from laymen rather than ministers, 
from men more than women, from the 
plain people, not the professional class- 
es, and being fairly distributed over the 
whole country, they constitute perhaps 
the most comprehensible plebiscite on 
religious questions ever taken in Amer- 
ica.” So the author of “What is a 
Christian?” informs us in his introduc- 
tion, thus explaining the genesis of the 
title as well as of the book. He con- 
tinues with an historical summary of 
the various meanings attached in the 
different centuries of our era to the 
term, “During the Middle Ages,” he 
states, “a Christian was one who was 
obedient to the church. This involved 
the acceptance of the standards of be- 
lief, but the essential thing was obedi- 
ence.” 

Fe apologizes on the next page for 
this curt dismissal of the matter in this 
“brief outline of ecclesiastical histonyes 
as he calls it, seeing that “every age has 
its standards of belief, its forms of ec- 
clesiastical discipline. as well as its no- 
tions of Christian morals.” But the 
reader is left with a chilled feeling, 
when he remembers the eager pursuit in 
those far-off days of the heavenly vis- 
ion, and the saintly men from Francis 
of Assisi on who gave a wonderful new 
eonteniwte the term “Christian,” mue 
Powell is so wholly taken up with the 
modern pragmatic society aspect of the 
word, that he does not grip it in its es- 
sence. He is an optimist, to whom the 
word “evil” has no world significance. 
but to try to define religion—the Chris- 
tran’s religion—without plainly intimat- 
ing that it is self-renunciation in a war- 
fare against deliberate evil, seems to he 
mere futility. “The new theology,” he 
declares, “takes the parable of the Proa. 
igal Son rather than the Epistle to the 
Romans as the basis for its psychology 
of religion,” 

Mr. Powell is at his best in such pass- 
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ages as the following, taken from his 
sixth chapter, “The Christian Hope;” 
“Christianity is the religion of hope. It 
fooks out upon a world which is con- 
fessedly imperfect and fragmentary, and 
refuses to believe it a finished world, 
done with and set aside. It refuses 
equally to believe it an accidental world, 
a by-product of processes and forces 
which no one can understand and of 
which we know nothing. it finds rather 
in the very imperfection of the world 
the promise of hope. It looks upon cre- 
ation as a process. It anticipated by 
nineteen centuries the doctrine of evolu- 
tion which declares all existence to be 
a progress toward soine far-off end. The 
chapter closes with the magnificent unt- 
versalist paean of Browning’s “Abt Vog- 
ler:” 


There shall never be one lost good! 
was, shail live as before; 

The evil is null, is naught, is silence im- 

plying sound; 

What was good, shall be good, with, for 
evil, so much good more; 

On the earth the broken ares; in 
heaven, a perfect round. 


So ends his dream. But this is an as- 
pect of evil mortals may leave to God 
and the angels. The evil we have to 
melitds not “naught,” but very navighty, 
in the old-fashioned Shakespearean 
sense. (‘What is a Christian? A Book 
for the Times.” By John Walker Pow- 
ell, The Macmillan Co. Bullock's.) 
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“Little Shepherd of Bargain Row” 


Melling a bright and happy story, that 
is not in any sense a novelization of the 
popular play of the same name, but is 
merely a tale based on the same inci- 
dents, “The Little Shepherd of Bargain 
Row” by Howard Mckent Barnes of- 
fers a delightful evening to those who 
cannot see the comedy on the stage. It 
is the story of a girl who is too proud 
fo forget that she started right at the 
bottom and who says that every time 
She smells laundry soap it makes her 
throw back her shoulders and stick out 
her chin. There are strong and dram- 
atic moments in it, when the shop girl 
shows the courage born of that attitude 
Giesticeme out her chin, but for the 
most part it is a romantic tale of busi- 
ness life, told largely in slangy dialogue 
that is justifMed by its crispness and 
freshness, There is an individuality 
about Nora Blake, keen and humorous, 
that is likely to make shoppers search 
the faces of store girls for, perhaps, an- 
other like her. Mr. Barnes writes with 
sympathetic understanding of the girl 
who labors; there is no patronizing atti- 
tude about his handling of her problems. 
The book is dedicated to Miss Sarah, 
Padden, who appeared in the play of the 
Same nainme, and is illustrated with pho- 
tographs from the stage version. It isa 
thoroughly diverting story. (“The Little 
Shepherd of Bargain Row.” By How- 
ard McKent Barnes. Reilly & Britton. 
Bullock’s.) 


Government Finance Expounded 


lise wironumate that Carl C. Pichn 
should have marred his excellent treatise, 
“Government Finance in the United 
States,’ by upholding a thesis on taxa- 
tion, for any thesis, no matter how 
worthy, is foreign to the aim of Mc- 
Clurg’s Social Service Series. The ob- 
ject in these little books is to give a 
clear, concise and popular exposition of 
various economic problems and to al- 
low the reader to draw his own conclu- 
sions from such a treatment. The first 
qualification Prof. Plehn fulfills with un- 
usual skill. Government finance is ordi- 
arity treated in so technical a way that 
ties ldvyinian Cantion inake head nor tail 
of it, but here is an adequate and in- 
teresting exposition which any citizen 
Of fail intelligence can comprehend. But 
the second qualification, that of allow- 
ing the reader to draw his own conclu- 
sions, is destroyed for Prof. Plehn has 
a thesis to expound. IIe holds that the 
states will need more and more money 
as time goes on, that the present modes 
of taxation are inadequate, and that the 
states should tmpose an income tax. He 
contends that the national government 
is treating the income tax as a toy 
and shows no inclination of employing 
ieee x cee peniapsmin times of war. 
Therefore, the states should use this 
means of raising the extra money they 
need. VErgiestlehn spoints out in his 
book that state, county, and municipal 
taxes have increased in the last ten 
years out of all proportion to the in- 
crease in population and wealth, even 
when the lessened value of money is 
taken into account. It would therefore 
seem pertinent to inquire not how the 
state is to raise more moncy to meet its 
growing needs, but, rather, how it is to 
reduce those needs that the income of 
the commonwealth may catch up to the 
expenditures. This the author fails io 
discuss. As an exposition of govern- 
ment finances, the little book is admir- 
able, and the discussion of bonds is par- 


ticularly lucid and timely. Save tor the 
objection to his thesis, Prof. Plehn has 
written a valuable book. (“Government 
Finance in the United States.” By Carl 
Cert. McClurg & Co. Bul- 


lock’s.) 


“Emma McChesney & Co.” 


There is a wholesomeness, a conpan- 
ionable inclination about Emma McChes- 
ney that has made her as beloved to 
thousands of book readers as she be- 
comes to T. A. Buck, president of the 
Featherloom Petticoat Company, for 
which house she “traveled” so many 
years, and each new book telling of her 
comunercial, and heart, adventures finds 
a ready reception. Edna Ferber has con- 
tinued to relate the frequently amusing 
and always imteresting experiences ol 
this witty, broad-minded business woman 
of about—say 40—in the magazines and 
several of the tales are now gathered in 
book form under the title “Emma Me- 
Chesney c& Co. for, beliold you, Enima 
has married her former boss and from 
the manner in which she seems to have 
assumed the reins it is evident the firm 
has a new head. Her domestic life is al- 
lowed by the considerate author to find 
a considerable space in the book and 
whether or not such women ever exist 
in real life, on the printed page their tri- 
umphs are at least diverting. (“Emma 
MeChesney eo.) By eiana ierber. 
Frederick A. Stokes Co. Bullock’s.) 


“David Penstephen” 


When a great many questions that 
baffle this world are solved one glad 
day, the question of the unjust treat- 
ment meted out to the illegitimate child 
will be settled. But until that day 
comes, the child must fight its battle 
alone. “David Penstephen” sets forth 
the life-story—or rather the beginning 
of the story—of such a child. Mr. 
Pryce has the rare faculty of telling 
things as a child looks at and remem- 
bers them. In the first part of the 


From “Knipe: A Maid of ’76” 


book David, as a little boy, has hazy 
impressions of hurried leave-takings, 
hasty journeys, and a sad look in his 
mother’s eyes; of places, people, and 
inany strange happenings. Years after, 
at a rehearsal of amateur theatricals, he 
is told that he has no right to his name, 
and all these things come back to him. 
Having a decidéd talent tGreactite 4c 
has been indulging it without being 
aware of it when this sudden light, like 
the intensifted sun of a hot-house, brings 
to bud the half-formed desire of his 
heart. With this we are left. It is the 
story of what happened before the story. 
Most tenderly and sympathetically 
written are the little incidents that fos- 
ter his propensity for acting. One in 
particulare the story scien soy suieatire 
and the old man who sold it to David, 
fascinates with its quaintness. Dickens 
wrote about children, old men, and old 
shops in just the same exquisite way. 
Through all the narrative is the music 
of English names, places and occupa- 
tions. Here there is only one thing to 
be desired. Tea is all very well, but one 
wishes is did not recur with such per- 
sistent frequency and detail. Like life, 
the story is all the sweeter because of 
the bitter. (‘David Penstephen.” By 
Richard Pryce. Houghton-Mifflin Co. 
Bullock’s.) 


“The Song of the Lark” 


Willa Cather has written a story which 
is unusual in two respects. In the first 
place, the homely atmosphere oi a west- 
ern town and its diverse characters are 
photographically portrayed in words, and 
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in the second, when the story moves into 
musical life in Chicago and operatic cir- 
cles in New York, the reader has the 
feeling the writer knows what she is talk- 
ing about, to a large degree, even if the 
emotional states of the musicians are 
overdrawn. In nine cases in ten, when a 
novelist takes a character into the musi- 
cal life or when a writer essays to make 
comment on musical affairs, the result 
is either painful or laughable. Miss 
Cather, however, overlooking the fem- 
inine tendency to emotional and mental 
states, treats her music with much un- 
derstanding. Thea Kronbere is the 
daughter of a Methodist preacher in a 
small town of eastern Colorado. Miss 
Cather at one time lived in Red Cloud, 
Nebraska, and one who knew that town 
twenty-five years ago will see in her 
descriptions of persons and places many 
recogmizaple features. The “lay” of the 
town, the railroad section, the town 
standpipe (containing its drowned 
tramp), the board walks, the churclies, 
the tunpleasant Mrs. “Livery” Johnson 
(whose name was not Johnson)—all find 
their way into the tale. Thea is a re- 
markable child; from the mentally lim- 
ited environment of her home town she 
goes to Chicago to study music. There 
her nature begins to unfold. One of 
her acquaintances is a rich young “beer 
prince’ who sends her to his ranch in 
Arizona to recuperate in the summer. In 
the canyon solitude Thea grows, and 
when he comes, their love expands and 
they move on to Mexico and finally to 
New York, whence she goes to Europe 
to study singing, on money furnished by 
her former physician. On her return, a 
full-fledged artist, the doctor, the brewer 
and a vaudeville singer, all ardent ad- 
mirers, gather in New York whien she 
appears in opera. Ottenberg, the brew- 
er, presses his suit, but Thea determines 
to wait until she has satisfied her artistic 
nature with ten years of operatic suc- 
Coocmee bhe Sumo Meieme igark” By 
Willa S. Cather. Houghton, Mifflin Co. 
Bullock s)) 


“Ten Degrees Backward” 


It is a shame to spoil a good plot and 
clever dialogue with a moral that does 
not adorn the tale. No one relishes be- 
ing tricked into reading a dressed up 
sermon, and that is precisely what hap- 
pens in Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler’s 
book “Ten Degrees Backward.” Any 
novel of English country life must needs 
seem a bit dull to our dynamic nation, 
but in this case that likelihood is offset 
by a delicately suggested atmosphere. 
There are many big lines and several 
big scenes, but in nearly all the latter the 
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symphony is marred by the persistent re- 
currence of the religious note. And yet 
there is such a childlike simpleness of 
belief and language when this is voiced 
that one can almost forgive its presence. 
The young wife is well drawn, with ex- 
cellent taste; all the characters, in face 
are depicted with careful exactness. There 
is only one doubt as to the hero: sate 
exquisite little wife were really so com- 
plex as he thought or as she appears to 
be, he is treading on unsafe ground in 
conjecturing on what her thoughts must 
have been. And he also made a great 
mistake. Age is not wholly in the prov- 
ince of the body, it is vassal to the court 
of the mind. Although the hero disliked 
any remark on his age as compared with 
his wife’s, he himself believed that it 
was an obstacle in their white path of 
happiness. As for the wife, she was a 
summer bird in a land of winter people. 
If you have been caged or transplanted 
you will sympathize with her. For the 
people who like their honeycomb with 
the honey, this book will be the thing. 
In spite of the fault of religion harped 
upon incessantly, it has grace and humor 
in its easy lines and clever dialogue, and 
the old-world charm that seems like faint 
lavender in old rooms. (“Ten Degrees 
Backward.” By Ellen Thorneycroft 
Fowler. George H. Doran Co. Bae 
lock’s.) 


“Heart’s Kindred” 


It is a far cry from the little mining 
town of Inch, in San Bernardino county, 
to the national capital, and from killing 
sheriffs to a great mass meeting of wom- 
en in Washington to protest against the 
war in Europe, yet Zona Gale has 
spanned that Parnassus at a bound, or 
rather two bounds—one to Chicago, the 
second to Washington. It is about 
rough people, and consequently much 
rough language is indulged in by the au- 
thor. As ,for instance, when the “Inger” 
draws a check, thus: “Pay to Bunchy 
Haight Twelve Hundred Dollars and be 
damned to him.” What delight it must 
be for a woman to write swear words, 
since, she is prohibited by the conven- 
tions from speaking them. Lory Moor, 
on her wedding day balks at marrying 
Bunchy Haight, the saloonkeeper, to 
pay her father’s debts. The “Inger,” 
who is secretly in love with her, assists 
her to escape, and pilots her to Chicago, 
thence to Washington in search of rela- 
tives. The “Inger,” determines to em- 
bark for the big war for excitement and 
killing, but is deterred by the appeals of 
women, and they return to Inch. The 
frontier portion of the story is wild and 
woolly, but when the hero and heroine 
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arrive in the east the narrative becomes 
a little flat and insipid, and ends tamely. 
Barstow, Albuquerque and the overland 
train give local color to the story. The 
dedication of the book is, perhaps, in- 
tentionally misleading, because at no 
place in the story is the Sixth Command- 
ment threatened with fracture. The two 
ends of the story are so widely separ- 
ated that one would think the author 
changed her original plan after the nar- 
rative was well under way. On the 
whole, it is hardly up to Miss Gale’s pre- 
vious good work. (“Heart’s Kindred.” 
ley Zona Gale. Macmillan Co. Bul- 
lock’s.) 


“The Thirty-Nine Steps” 


Ti all people were as clever with dis- 
guises as the hero of John Buchan's 
“The Thirty-Nine Steps,’ criminals 
would have little trouble in escaping the 
law. Richard Hannay accidentally dis- 
covers a plot to throw all Europe into 
a great war. How he matches his wits 
against a gang of spies called “The Black 
Stone,’ pursues them and in turn is pur- 
sued and several times captured, is thrill- 
ingly told. Hannay’s ability to disguise, 
and that usual luck of the book hero, al- 
ways deliver him from his captors. He 
at last corners the plotters and turns 
them over to the London authorities, 
but is too late to prevent the great con- 
flict that is now raging, In every chap- 
ter there is cnough action to keep the 
reader interested, and the relentlessness 
of the secret society makes an interest- 
ing story. (“The Thirty-Nine Steps.” 
By John Buchan. George H. Doran Co. 
Bullock’s.) 


“Suzanna Stirs the Fire” 


Suzanna 1s one of the odd children, 
doing and saying and dreaming strange 
things; so different from other children. 
At times, she might be considered pre- 
cocious and bold, but for her lovableness. 
Into the simplest of happenings she 
reads thrilling and weird interpretations. 
She knows her father is a Great Man, 
even though he weighs nails and sells 
washboards in a store, for hasn’t he a 
wonderful machine up in the attic where 
he passes his spare time, that is going 
to benefit the whole world. And hasn’t 
she the darlingest mother in the world. 
ihe fire Suzanna stirs is the fire of 
human love and sympathy, oftentimes 
but smoldering in the hearts of human- 
ity, and needing something to awaken 
it to a blaze. Wherever she goes she 
carries sunshine, to old and young alike, 
and melts tough old hearts that have 
been frozen for years. She boldly enters 
into the presence of the great as well as 
the small and tells them their duty. It 
certainly required considerable imagina- 
tion to create an original character like 
Suzanna, and the story well repays one 
for reading. (“Suzanna Stirs the Fire.” 
By Emily Calvin Blake. A. C. McClurg 
& Co. Bullock’s.) 


“Nixie Bunny in Holiday Land” 


Telling in simple style the stories of 
our holidays, “Nixie Bunny in Holiday- 
T_and” by Joseph C. Sindelar should have 
a strong appeal for the little folks. This, 
the third of the Nixie Bunny series, tells 
of the adventures of the rabbit when he 
went away on his vacation and learned 
how to play. The words used are sim- 
ple and though considerable information 
is to be found in the pages, it is told in 
so interesting a way that the child will 
forget that he is learning and will be- 
lieve the whole book has been published 
just to afford him amusement. (“Nixie 
Bunny in Holiday-Land.” By Joseph C. 
Sindelar. Beckley-Cardy Co. Bullock’s.) 


“Log of the Snark” 


To every normal human being there is 
an intangible longing for sea roving and 
the literary London family—it now be- 
comes a literary family—with its eyes 
on the commercial main chance has not 
been slow to recognize the pulling power 
of tales of amateur ocean sailing. Jack 
London gave us “The Cruise of the 
snark,” a readable enough yarn but one 
vastly inferior to his fiction. Now comes 
Charmian Kittredge London, who is 
Mrs. Jack, with the real story of that 
famous voyage in the South Seas. Her 
journal, written day by day as the cruise 
progressed, in the freshness of the scenes 
it describes, has been issued under the 
title “The Log of the Snark” and it 
proves a much more inter eSsiile tarra- 
tive than that produced by her noted 
husband. It is delightful to find that 
Mrs. London possesses a literary style 
all her own and of considerable charm. 
Wisely, perhaps unconsciously, perhaps 
only through deliberate effort, she has 
escaped being a mere echo of her hus- 
band’s virility. There is not too much 
ego in the book to make it tiresome. It 
is concerned, of course, with the London 
family, but its primary concern has been 


to bring to the stay-at-homes an under- 
standing of the South Sea Islands of 
today, something it accomplishes 
through gracefully flowing prose aided 
by many illuminating photographs. The 
attitude of the adventurers of the Snark, 
an attitude which makes possible the 
book’s atmosphere of familiarity with its 
scenes, was well expressed by one olf 
the native crew who was overheard say- 
ing, “The captain of the Snark ought to 
go around like captain of gentleman’s 
yacht—but no, he act like common sail- 
or—everybody laugh and talk with him 
—natives they laugh.” The captain. of 
the Snark was Jack London and his wife 
has made their happy voyage live again 
imener enjoyable book «(The Vooga: 
the Snark.” By Charmian Kittredge 
London. Macmillan Company. Bul- 
lock’s.) 


“Beyond the Frontier” 


Randall Parrish’s latest contribution 
to light literature, “Beyond the Fron- 
tier,” while remindful of his “Sword of 
the Old Frontier,” in that it pertains to 
much the same people, time and to the 
great Middle West when LaSalle and 
his friend, De Tonty were blazing the 
way for civilization, still has an individ- 
uality of its own. Of course, there are 
the tair maidens, so many of whom seem 
to have been floating around the wilder- 
ness in those early days, waiting to be 
rescued; the brave soldier, the heavy vil- 
lian who is slain, and other scoundrels 
who are not. Adele la Chesnayne, hav- 
ing overheard state secrets, is compelled 
to marry Monsieur Cassion, whom she 
despises, to seal her mouth. Cassion, 
who is a tool of the rascaily De Barre, 
is only too willing to wed her to secure 
possession of her estates. She is forced 
to accompany Cassion with military or- 
ders and supplies from Old Quebec vo 
Fort St. Louis, on the Illinois river, 
now known as Starved Rock. The ma- 
jor part of the tale treats of this voyage, 
which they were rowed by Indians, ac- 
companied by a number of French sol- 
diers. They traveled by way of the St. 
Lawrence, Ottawa river, St. Ignace, the 
western side of Lake Michigan to the 
site of the future Chicago, then down 
the Illinois river. 

As the narrative is related by the 
heroine in the first person, she is de- 
barred from ascribing too much hero. 
ism to herself. The hero and lover, Sieur 
de Artigny, friend and follower of La 
salle, pilots the party through the wil- 
derness. Adele met him when but a 
girl, and has always cherished his mem- 
ory. De Barre has determined to ap- 
point his own tools and henchmen to 
command all the forts and posts from 
Quebec to the Great River, which 
causes much trouble and jealousy. When 
they arrive in the vicinity of the fort 
they discover the villages of peaceful 
Indians in “smouldering ruins,” and 
their inhabitants massacred or driven to 
the woods, and the fort besieged by 
bloodthirsty Iroquois, who have trav- 
eled far in search of blood and battle. 

After the party gains access to the 
fort charges of murder are trumped up 
against De Artigny, and he is sen- 
tenced to be “shot at sunrise.” In the 
night he escapes and stirs up the friend- 
ly savages and saves the fort from sur- 
prise and destruction; the inconvenient 
husband is killed, and they are left to 
make love to their hearts’ content. This 
portion of the story is fully equal to the 
old yellow back novels, where numerous 
redskins make teeth marks in the dry, 
loose, dirt, or “bite the dust,’ and will 
be read with avidity. 

More or less authentic history is wov- 
en into the narrative, and it is quite up 
to Mr. Parrish’s own peculiar standard 
as a romance. (“Beyond the Frontier.” 
By Kandali@igarnisn. A. C. McClita «© 
Co. Bullock’s.) 


“Marionettes’ Calendar’ 


It is a happy combination of writer and 
artist which Stephen Leacock and A. H. 
Fish made in producing “The Marion- 
ettes’ Calendar. 1916.” The tragedy of 
poor Pierrot as told in verse by Mr. Lea- 
cock is made decidedly more delightful 
by the appropriate drawings of Mr. Fish 
and the combined work proves a hand- 
some holiday novelty. (“The Marion- 
ettes’ Calendar.” Rhymes by Stephen 
Leacock. Drawings by A. H. Fish. John 
Lane Co. Bullock’s.) 


George Van Schaick, author of “Sweet- 
apple Cove,” whose new novel, “The Son 
of the Otter” has just been published 
hy Small, Maynard & Co. is an eminent 
New York physician, who loves to pass 
his vacations far from the beaten paths. 
He is never so happy as when he is far 
away from civilization in the wilds with 
Indians, trappers and lumber-folk. Tis 
knowledge of the life of these people 
furnishes him the material for his novels. 
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ONE YEAR AGO 
Bethlehem Steel 50 


U. 5. Steel 40 
Nobody Wanted Them 


TODAY 
Bethlehem Steel 487 


U. S. Steel 87% 


I.verybody Wishes He Had 
Bought a Year Ago 


Real 
Estate 


is now at Rock Bottom 


NOW'S 


the lime to Buy It 


offers some exceptional 


Wilshire District Residential 
Lots and Building Sites 


for HOMES, INVESTMENT or PROFIT at 
Unusually Low Prices and Favorable Terms 


and will appreciate the opportunity to show 
you any of these properties without obligation. 


609 S. Hill Street 
60409———Phones-——-Main 8] 72 
Ek. Avery McCarthy 
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Here are some of 
the reasons why 


1S Bend in the Wiries 
of the best people in 
Los Angeles. 


News— 


“Furst With the Latest” news from 
all over the Globe, attractively pre- 
sented. 


Editorials— 


Helpful editorials on problems of 
universal mnterest. 


Society — 
Happenings of the Social Set , atth- 
fully recorded. 


Theaters— 


Plays of the week reviewed in an 
rnteresting manner. “Fables of the 
Foyer.’ “Greenroom Gossip.” 


Financial Page— 


Authentic reports on the Stock Mar- 
ket by wire and cable, tor the Busv- 
ness Man. 


Fiction— 
The Evening Herald’s Magazine 
Page contains enjoyable serial and 
short stories. 


Fashions— 


The new modes carefully described 
and clearly tllustrated. 


Beauty Chats— 


By Lucrezia Bort, Prima Donna of 


the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
New York. 


Send your check now for 
twelve month’s subscrip- 
tion—$3. 50. 


The Evening Herald Grows Just Like Los Angeles 


oT 


The Most P opular Book 


of @ Seal 


A Pass-book of the oldest and largest 
Savings Bank in the Southwest. 


Over 93,000 of these books are now in 


the hands of that number of depositors in 
the Security Trust & Savings Bank. 


A Security savings pass-book makes the 
most acceptable Christmas Gift for young 


and old. 


For the children term savings accounts 
and home savings banks. 


For the “grown ups’ besides term ac- 
counts, special savings accounts with check- 
ing privileges. 


The highest rate of interest consistent with 
safe and conservative banking is paid upon 
each class of accounts. 


Pass-books intended for gifts will be en- 
closed in special Christmas envelopes and 


delivered if desired. 


Our New Account Department at Branch 
ot Main Office will gladly arrange all details. 


EGURITY TRUST 
. ¥<x SAVINGS BAN K 
Resources over $44,000,000 


SECURITY BUILDING EQUITABLE BRANCH 
Fifth and Spring First and Spring 


SECURITY NATIONAL BANK 
Fourth and Broadway 


(Owned by the Stockholders of the 
Security Trust and Savings Bank 


A Bank for every commercial financial need. 





O F brilliant appointments and of spe- 


cial interest socially was the mar- 
riage Wednesday evening of Miss Ade- 
line Kellogg, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Giles Kellogg of 3002 Wilshire boule- 
vard to Mr. Shepler Ward Fitz Gerald, 
lieutenant, U. S. A. The ceremony took 
place at the home of the bride’s parents 
at 8 o’clock, Rev. Charles Spaulding of 
Coronado cfficiating. The home was 
elaborately decorated for the occasion, 
the color scheme of pink and white be- 
ing artistically carried out in the ar- 
rangements. The service was read in 
the drawing room, where an improvised 
altar was formed of the reses. Ferns 
were embanked for a background and 
jardinieres and baskets of the flowers 
were used about the room. The handles 
of the baskets were ornamented with 
bows of pink tulle. Above the altar a 
canopy was formed of gauze tulle and 
festoons of the tulle. On either side was 
a tall electric candelabra hearing six 
lights. White satin ribbons held by a 
galaxy of army officers in full military 
dress, formed an aisleway from the 
Stairway to the altar. The mantel and 
fireplace were embanked with huckle- 
berry sprays and blossoms. The bride 
was attractively attired in a gown of 
white silver brocaded taffeta made short 
eae with cloth of silver train falling 
from the shoulder. The long tulle veil 
was held to the head with a coronet of 
orange blossoms. The bride’s bouquet 
was a shower of bride roses and orchids, 
Miss Margaret Matthews, who assisted 
as maid of honor, wore a gown of pink 
tulle and carried a bouquet of deep pink 
reses. Muss Silence McVay, the brides- 
maid, was attired in a Nile green taffeta, 
made with the full skirt and short puffed 
sleeves. She carried pink roses in the 
pastel shade. The bride's only orna- 
ment was a diamond and _ platinum 
lavillierre pendant, the gift of the bride- 
groom. Her gifts to her maid of honor 
and bridesmaid were sapphire and pearl 
crescent pins. The bride’s going-away 
gown was of dark blue taileur, worn with 
white hat and furs. Mr. Leslie MacDill, 
ieuitenant U. S. A., served Mr. Fitz 
Gerald as best man and the brother off- 
cers of the bridegroom, who stretched 
the ribbons, forming the aisle to the 
miameinciuded Captain William L. Pat- 
terson, Mr. Redondo B. Sutton, Mr. 
Roy S. Brown, Mr. Earl Canady, Mr. 
William P. Currier and Mr. Paul Fer- 
ron, lieutenants in the signal corps of 
the United States army, stationed at 
Coronado. Following the wedding ser- 
vice a dinner was served in the dining 
room, where the bridal table was ar- 
ranged for twenty guests. The color 
scheme of pink and white was daintily 
carried out with roses. The centerpiece 
was a high-tiered wedding cake sent 
from New York. The initials “K-F” 
were outlined in gold and the sides were 
crnamented with rifles in icing. Mr. 
and Mrs. Fitz Gerald left later for a 
wedding trip up the coast. They will 
return in time to pass Christmas here 
with the bride’s parents. Later they 
will go to Coronado, where Lieutenant 
Fitz Gerald is stationed with the United 
States signal corps at North Island. It 
is probable that Lieutenant Fitz Gerald 
will be assigned to duty in the Philip- 
pines after the first of the year, but this 
is not definite, and the many friends of 
the young couple are hoping that they 
may remain nearer Los Angeles. Since 
the announcement of her betrothal sev- 
eral months ago the bride of this week 
has been the recipient of many delight- 
ful social courtesies. Tuesday evening 
a dinner was given at the Kellogg home 
for the members of the bridal pate. 
The appointments were attractively car- 
ried out in pink and green. 


Mr. and Mrs. Sayre Macneil will make 
their home for the next two months 
with the parents of Mrs. Macneil, Mr. 
and Mrs. James Calhoun Drake, in 
South Hoover street. Later they will 
move into the handsome new home on 
Fourth avenue and Ardmore, now build- 
ing. Mrs. Drake and Mrs. Macneil are 
to be “at home” each Wednesday in 
January. 


Attractive among the affairs on the 
week’s society calendar was the lunch- 
eon and auction bridge party given 
Wednesday afternoon by Mrs. Owen 
Humphrey Churchill at her home 2201 
South Figueroa street. The affair was 
given in honor of Mrs. A. W. Shedd 
of Palo Alto and Mrs. W. G. Wilson of 


New York. Other guests included the 
members of a card party to which Mrs. 
Churchill belongs. and a few other 
friends. Mrs. Shedd will leave soon for 
her home in the north, but Mrs. Wilson 
plans to remain in Los Angeles and 
other of the Southern California cities 
for the winter months. 


Mr. and Mrs. Louis Cass of 2531 Fifth 
avenue are receiving the felicitations of 
their friends over the arrival of a little 
son. Mrs. Cass. who before her mar- 
riage was Miss Virginia Nourse, is the 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Charles O. 
Nourse of Berkeley Square. 


Mr. and Mrs. Pascal Henry Burke 
whose marriage last week was an affair 
of social interest. are in San Francisco 
for a part of their wedding trip. Upon 
their return and until they can decide 
upon a location for their new home, they 
will stay at the Darby. Mr. and Mrs. 
Oscar D. Bennett. parents of the bride- 
groom are planning to give a large re- 
ception at their home, 15 Chester Place 
for the young couple in the near future. 


Miss Eleanor Workman, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Boyle Workman, who is 
a student at the state university at 
Berkeley, will return home December 
17 for the holidays. A number of de- 
lightful affairs are planned for her while 
here, and a host of friends will welcome 
her vacation visit. 


Mrs. Clara B. Burdette will give a 
dinner Monday evening at her home, 
Sunnycrest. Pasadena. with Mr. ana 
Mrs. Alfred Noyes as the guests of hon- 
or. 


Mrs. Ella B. Solano and Miss Eliza- 
beth Wolters have returned from the 
east after a sojourn of several months 
there. They left Los Angeles last Au- 
gust and the greater part of their time 
was passed visiting in Boston. Mrs. So- 
lano and Miss Wolters will he guests at 
the home of Dr. and Mrs. Walter Jarvis 
Barlew on South Figueroa street until 
after the Christmas holidays. 


Mr. and Mrs. James Woolwine have 
leased their Beverly Hills home and 
with their two attractive children will 
nass the next few months at Santa Mon- 
ica. Another addition to the Santa Mon- 
ica contingent of local folk will be Mr. 
and Mrs. Harold Doeg, the Jatter for- 
merly Miss Violet Sutton. They and 
their five children have taken a house at 
that beach city for the winter. 


Mr. and Mrs. E. J. Marshall enter- 
tained recently with an informal week- 
end party at Chino. The affair was 
planned as a special courtesy to Mr. and 
Mrs. Louis Lombard and their two 
daughters, of Italy, who are staying for 
several months in Califernia. In the 
last few weeks they have been visiting 
in Santa Barbara. Among the other 
guests were Dr. and Mrs. Granville Mac- 
Gowan, Captain and Mrs. Randolph 
Huntington Miner, Colonel and Mrs. 
James Calhoun Drake, Mrs. Mary Wil- 
cox Longstreet, Miss Delight Shaffer, 
Mr. Maynard McFie, Mr. Browning 
Landes and Mr. Marcus Marshall. 


Mr. and Mrs. Joseph D. Radford of 
1124 West Adams street were host and 
hostess Tuesday evening at a handsome- 
ly appointed dinner party. The decora- 
tions were unusually artistic, a bow! of 
richly tinted pomegranates, persimmons. 
apples, clusters of grapes, _ pineapples 
and other seasonable fruits forming the 
centerpiece, and nestling in a bed of 
rich autumin leaves. Softly-veiled lights 
and pretty favors added an effective 
touch to the table. Places were ar- 
ranged for Mr. and Mrs. Walter Perry 
Story, Mr. and Mrs. James Roy Pink- 
ham, Mr. and Mrs. Willoughby Rod- 
man, Mrs. Emily Perkins, Mrs. W. T. 
McFie, Mrs. Madison W. Stewart, Mrs. 
Ethel Rivers Hopkins, Mr. Thomas E. 
Gibbon, Jr., Mr. Maynard McFie. Mr. 
Dwight Whiting and Mr. and Mrs. Rad- 
ford. Mrs. Radford will entertain with 
a second social affair in the near future, 
this being one of a series which she 
will give this winter. 


Probably nothing among this week’s 
affairs will prove more interesting than 
the doll auction which will take place 
today at the Hotel Alexandria, the nov- 
elty of the affair as well as the object 
for the benefit of which it has been 
planned, strongly appealing. The Chil- 
dren's Hospital is to benefit by the sale 
and for weeks a number of the society 
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A “Man’s Shop 


at 


J. W. Robinson Co’s. 


You men who are fastidious about your 


furnishings- 


you who are a bit par- 


ticular about your hosiery, your hand- 
kerchief and your cravat—should make 
the acquaintance of the Robinson Co’s 
‘“Men’s Shop.” 


Neckwear 


Literally thousands of ties to select from and every one crisp and new 
within the past few weeks; many of imported silks bought for this par- 


ticular Christmas season. 


Generously big ties of good silk at 50c. 


Others of the finest imported 


fabrics at $4.00 and every price between to maich any purse. 


Inlosiery 


Cotton socks, lisle, fibre and socks of pure silk. Black or white plain 
shades or fancies, light or dark, grave or gay. We boast of showing the 
best full fashioned pure thread silk stocking at 50c a pair to be found 


in the west. 


Let’s have your opinion! 


ce a}h] > Jay 
lAlamd|lke 


rchiefs 


In handkerchiefs quality is supreme, and in quality our handkerchiefs 
excel, the best that money and sound judgment can obtain. 

Ask to see our direct importations from Paris; fine I'rench satin stripes, 
initialed or plain—there’s handkerchief correctness for you. 

Gloves, Suspenders, Shirts, Night Shirts, Pajamas, Bath Robes. Comfort 
Slippers and the entire list of things that a man would buy for himself. 
Come to the Men’s Shop, First Floor—Just inside the door. Hope street 


PMchanee, 


¥. dG. Robingon Co. 


women who are members of the hosni- 
tal board have been directing the prep- 
arations. The dolls to be auctioned 
represent the efforts of many actors and 
actresses who have dressed dolls as 
their antitypes and will be auctioned by 
the giver. Mrs. Albert Crutcher is 
president of the Children’s Hospital 
board and has been one of the principal 
directors of.the benefit. Mrs. J. J. A. 
Van Kaathoven is chairman of the doll 
committee and others who are in charge 
along one line and another are Mrs. 
sydney I. Wailes, Mrs. Leo Chandler, 
Mrs. Veriton Goodwin, Mrs. James Sout- 
ter Porter, Mrs. Robert Wankowskki, 
Wirs, Llanceck Banning, Mrs: Eri war 
and Miss Inez Clark. 


Mr. and Mrs. Harry Coburn Turner 
entertained with a smart little dinner 
Tuesday evening the affair being in hon- 
or ef Miss Molla Bjurstedt. Other 
guests invited were Mr. and Mrs. Wal- 
ter Leeds, Mr. and Mrs. Harry Robin- 
son, Miss Louise Burke, Mr. Carlton 
Burke and Mr. Allan Morphy. 


Although marked by simple appoint- 
ments, the marriage of Mrs. Nell Spen- 
cer-Schwartz, daughter of Mrs. Ellen 
Kennelly of Santa Monica, to Major 
Hilary Blackwell was of interest to a 
wide circle of friends. Only the im- 
mediate family attended the wedding, 
which took place at the home of the 
bride’s mother Saturday last. The home 
was attractively decorated with rose- 
tinted carnations and smisax, and the 
ceremony was performed before an im- 
provised altar of the flowers and green- 
ery. The bride wore a smart traveling 
suit and carried a shower of lilics of the 
valley. Little Peggy Kennelly, a niece 
of the bride, was the only assistant. Fol- 
lowing a wedding breakfast Major Black- 
well and his bride left for a motor trip 
to Riverside and San Diego. Major 
Blackwell is connected with the Santa 
Monica Military academy at present. 
Flis bride has won considerable success 
in the last few years in literary work. 


Los Angeles and Pasadena people who 
were registered at Hotel Del Monte this 
week were F. H. Murray, Theo. L. Bur- 
ger, Frank Cummings, Mrs. F. M. Cum- 
mings, Mr. and Mrs. K. E. Van Kuran, 
CMErecla le. 


Mr. and Mrs. Burten E. Green of 
Grenoaks, Beverly Hills, have returned 
to their home after a delightful sojourn 
at Arrowhead. 


Dr. and Mrs. Ernest A. Bryant were 
among those entertaining Saturday last 
at the Los Angeles Country Club. About 
a half dozen friends enjoyed their hos- 
pitality. Others who presided over in- 
formal parties, included Mr. and Mrs. 
Jefferson Paul Chandler, Mr. and Mrs. 


Seventh 
and ®rand 


— PURE WATER- HEALTH— 


“Drink it every day 
To keep disease away.” 


More Truth than poetry. 


Think it over. 


Los Angeles Ice and Cold Storage Co. 
Home 10053—Phones—Main 8191 


Pasadena Branch Fair Oaks 947 


Superb Suitings 


Special Prices 


For Quality: Milady’s 
Ultimate Choice is 


A. GREENE & SON 
745 S. Bdwy 


Christmas Suggestion—-Your Photograph 
710 AUDITORIUM BUILDING 


Vernon Goodwin, and Miss Grier, daugh- 
ter of Mrs. Thomas Grier. The latter 


entertained a party of twenty-eight 
friends. 


Mrs. Adna R. Chaffee is expected to 
return soon to Los Angeles where a 
host of sincere friends will welcome her 
into their midst again. Mrs. Chaffec, 
who 1s the widow of Lieutenant-General 





ecemober 


Chaffee, was a recent visitor at the 
White House, where with her daughter, 
Mrs. John Hastings Howard and Major 
General James Alesshire, she paid her 
respects to President Wilson. Major 
General Carter is at present engaged in 
writing the memoirs of Lieutenant-Gen- 
eral Chaffee. 


Nie aie Vincwetie WV hitley have ae 
turned from the north, where they 
passed several months visiting the ex- 
position in San Francisco. ‘They also 
visited in Spokane, where Mrs. Whitley’s 
sister and other relatives live. Mr. and 
Mrs. Whitley are at the Alexandria for 
the present, 


Mr. and Mrs. William Threlkeld Bish- 
op and their little daughter, Miss Vir- 
ginia, of 1342 West Adams street, nave 
returned from a month’s trip in the cast. 
While away they visited in Dayton. 
Qyhio, with Mrs. Bishop’s mother, Mrs 
Valezitine Schaeffer, and also inciuded a 
stay of several days in Chicago. 


Mirsewinele Carpenter of 1903 Péne- 
hurst avenue, Hollywood, will be hostess 
at a luncheon given Thursday, December 
16. The affair will be at the Hollywood 
hotel and is in favor of Mrs. Carpen- 
ter’s sister, Mrs. Frederick Fitzgerald. 
One hundred invitations have been 1s- 
sued. : 


Miss Dorothea Whitnah, daughter ot 
Mr. and Mrs. Chester Whitnah of 2091 
West Adams street, was hostess recent- 
ly at an attractively appointed card 
party. The decorations were suggestive 
of the Christmas season. Forty guests 
were invited for the afternoon. 


One of tue delightful affair of the 
week was the dinner en famille given by 
Mrs. Joseph K. Clark, Sunday at her 
kome on Westlake avenue. ‘The affair 
was in the nature of a Christmas party, 
since Mrs. Clark will leave about De- 
cember 15 for New York City, where she 
will pass the holidays as the guest of 
Mirs. Jom. Morris, a daughter of former 
Senator William A. Clark, whose I‘ifth 
avenue home is one of the show places 
of the metropolis. Seats at the table 
were arranged for twenty-three, the 
large oval board being gaily decked with 
holly and Christmas novelties. Gifts for 
the guests were hidden within the flow- 
ers. Among those present were Mr. J. 
Ross Clark, Mrs. T. F. Miller, Mr. and 
Mrseep. F. Miller, Sr, Mr. and Mrs. 


The “NEW” 
Desmond’ s 
Spring 

near Sixth 


Give him 


Evans Miller and son, Mr. and Airs. 
Clark Miller and two daughters, Mr. 
and Mrs. Edward Bennett, Rev. and Mrs. 
J. M. Newell, Mrs. Anna B. Clark and 
Mr. Walter Mill’s three children, who 
are the grandchildren of Mrs. I. F. 
Miller. Mrs. J. Ross Clark was unable 
to be present, having been called to Ana- 
conda, Montana, the home of her mother, 
Mrs. Zenos Evans. 


Mrs. Freeman G. Teed 
euest for the winter, her niece, Mrs. 
Charles M. Campbell of New Jersey. 
Mrs. Campbell is also a cousin of Mr. 
and Mrs. Oscar Mueller and Mr. and 
Mrs. Howard Schoder of this city, and 
any number of delightful affairs are 
planned in honor of the visitor. 


Mrs. Godfrey Holterhoff of 1360 West 
Adams street has returned from a trip 
of six or seven weeks in the east, where 
she went in company with her daughter, 
Miss Leila. [Woltetlicitwm bier latter 1ce- 
mained in Boston and will pass the win- 
ter in the east. Mrs. Holterhoff visited 
in New York, Chicago and other places 
of interest. Mr. and Mrs. Holterhoff are 
at the Darby. 


has as her 


Current School Notes 


Wednesday morning at 10:15 o'clock, 
Mrs. Catherine Shank will give a recital 
at Cumnock School, to which the public 
is welcome. There is no charge for ad- 
mission. Wednesday at 2 p. m. Miss 
Helen A. Brooks will lecture on “The 
Appreciation of Art,’ and Thursday at 
2 p. m. the same speaker will consider 
“The Interpretation of Literature,’ and 
Mrs. Katherine Wisner McCluskey will 
give illustrative readings. Mrs. Clifford 
Lott gave an interesting lecture-recital 
Wednesday morning at Cumnock on 
“The Forerunners of the Great Com- 
posers.” Many little-known musicians 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies were discussed and characteristic 
works were played by Mrs. Lott. 

Adolph Tandler, conductor of the Los 
Angeles Symphony Orchestra, gave a 
lecture Wednesday morning before the 
faculty and students of the Girls’ Col- 
legiate School. Mr. Tandler told of the 
earliest forms of music and dwelt on the 
first symphony music. The regular 
monthly reception of the young women 
of the boarding department of Girls’ 
Collegiate was held Friday evening in 
the beautiful new building, Rose Court. 


Practical things this year. 


Make your selections from the handsome 
NEW stock of this NEW store—--where every- 
thing that’s NEW in practical gifts for 


Shim” will be found. 


Smoking Jackets 
Lounging Robes 
Scotch Knit 
Golf Jackets 
Mackinaws 
Auto Robes 
Fancy Vests 
Mufflers 
Gloves 
Neckwear 
Handkerchiefs 


Leather Goods 
Roll-ups 
Manicure Sets 
Puttees 
Collar Bags 
Card Cases 
Bill Folds 
Folding Pull- 
man Slippers 
Traveling Bags 
and Suit Cases 


Our Merchandise Gif Certificate allows him 
to make his own selection 


SPRING NEAR SIXTH 


CC ITIZENS NATIONAL BANK 


- 


CL EAIRENG™@HOUSE BANKS 


NAME 


& OMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK 
“401 South Spring, Cor. Fourth. 


yIRST NATIONAL BANK 
S. W. Cor. Seventh and Spring 


1% ARMERS & MERCHANTS NAT. BANK 
Corner Fourth and Main 


V ERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK 
4°42 S, E. Cor. Sixth and Spring 





“§. W. Cor. Third and Spring 


LU] IBERNIAN SAVINGS BANK 
i 


Second Floor, Hibernian Bldg. 
Spring and Fourth. 


NI ATIONAL BANK OF CALIFORNIA 
ANN. E. Cor. Fourth and Spring 


OFFICERS 


W. A. BONYNGH, President. 

MALCOME CROWE, Cashier. 
Capital, $300,000; Surplus and 
Undivided Profits, $180,000.00. 


J. M. ELLIOTT, President. 

Ww. T. S. HAMMOND, Cashier. 
Capital, $1,500,000; Surplus and 
Profits, $2,502,664; Deposits 
$20,000,000. 


Tt. W. HELLMAN, President. 
V. H. ROSSETTI, Cashier. 
Capital, $1,500,000. 

Surplus and Profits, $2,000,000. 


Ww. H. HOLLIDAY, President. 
J. H. RAMBOZ, Cashier. 
Capital, $1,000,000. 

Surplus and Profits, $500,000. 


A. J. WATERS, President. 

E. T. PETTIGREW, Cashier. 
Capital, $1,500,000; Surplus $500,000; 
Undivided Profits, $235,441.61. 


GEORGE CHAFFEY, President. 
GEORGE A. J. HOWARD, Cashier, 
Capital, $325,000.00. 

Surplus and Profits, $35,250.00. 

J. E. FISHBURN, President. 

H. S. McKEE, Cashier. 

Capital, $500,000.00; Surplus and 
Undivided Profits, $200,000. 


THE IN-DOOR CARNIVAL 


--A JOY REVUE OF ALL THAT’S NEW-- 
SCORES OF THE GREATEST AMUSEMENT ACTS 


FROM SAN FRANCISCO EXPOSITION AND ELSEWHERE 


BIGGEST AND BEST CARNIVAL AGGREGATION 


EVER ASSEMBLED INONE BIGCITY 


LOS ANGEL 


OPEN 


Dec. 11th 


CLOSES 


Jan. 11th 


239 SOUTH BROADWAY 





AUTOMOBILE—ELECTRIC RAILWAY 





Commutation fares afford much cheaper transportation than 


an automobile. 


Our cars land you directly in the heart of cities 


served. Can you afford your auto for daily trips? Think it over. 








PACIFIC ELECTRIC RAILWAY 


Hotel Del Hlonte Bel Monte, Cal. 


CALIFORNIA’S PREMIER RESORT 


Open year round. 
in the West (6300 yards). 


Attractive Fall rates now in effect. 
Turf Greens. 


Finest 18-Hole Golf Course 
Turf Fairways. 


California Championships Held Annually on Del Monte Course 


Forty miles of private auto roads, through medieval forests of pine and cypress, 
including famous 17-mile drive; 126 acres of finest gardens and parks in the world. 


Swimming Tennis Fishing Shooting 


Polo Golf Horseback Riding 


Exelusive Art Gallery 
Special rates to those remaining for an extended visit. 
For literature and further information address 
CARLOS 8S. STANLEY, Manager. 


Your Gain 


The extra one per cent paid 
on Term Savings accounts 
by this Bank is your gain. 


Five Per Cent 
On Savings 


is conservative with this 
Bank, because of our low 
second floor rent and other 
economies in management. 
Deposits made on or before 
January Ist, 1916, will par- 
ticipate in the July, 1916, five 
per cent dividend. 


HIBERNIAN 


Savings Bank 


2nd floor—-Hibernian Bldg. 
Spring and Fourth 


‘Safety First” 


Do not try to cross 


in front of a moving 
car. Its speed may 
be greater than you 
estimate it and there 
is always a_ possi- 


bility of your falling. 


Los AngelesRailway 
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By Mary N. DuBois 


O those who insist on sanity in art 


me thatea picture to be trne=art 
should represent something definite the 
exhibition of lithographs at the museum 
at Exposition Park will be a distinct 
pleasure. The collection of sixty prints 
comes from the Senefelder Club of Lon- 
don and will remain at the museum un- 
til December 15. 

ieriie days of oir youth the word 
lithograph was a term oi reproach no 
less opprobrious than chromo and richly 
did this branch of art deserve the stig- 
mia, tor so low had this artistic form of 
expression fallen that it was devoted to 
the most commercial ends only. Paint- 
ers had abandoned it reluctantly, driven 
away by the expense and secrecy with 
which the dealers guarded the process, 
lest their expensive hand-made and 
boomed copper plates be put out of the 
market by the simpler and cheaper 
forms. Whistler himself was forced to 
abandon lithography because of this stu- 
pid trade-union secrecy. Else, what 
wonderful lithographs he would have 
given to the world! 

Gradually, in England, this barrie: 
was broken down. Classes in the art 
were started by the county council, 
books were written on the subject—the 
cat was out of the bag! The Senefelde: 


Club with Joseph Pennell as its presi- 
dent bought printing presses of its own 
and began the revival of artistic lithog- 
raphy. The club numbers among its 
members such names as Frank Bran- 
gwyn, Hamilton McClure, Ethel Gabain, 
Spencer Pryce, in fact, most of the prac- 
ticing artists of Great Britain. Muse- 
ums and galleries were quick to recog- 
nize the artistic worth of these litho- 
graphs and have begun to make collec- 
ticns of them. Pioneers in this move- 
ment are The South Kensington Mu- 
seum, The Uffizi Gallery and The Li- 
brary of Congress as well as many 
smaller museums and galleries. 
x 

Among others at the exhibition at the 
Jocal museum, Ethel Gabain’s fine work 
attracts much attention. She reveals 
familiarity with her medium with result- 
ing freshness and sureness of handling. 
It shows breadth and strength and when 
necessary a delicacy of line or sugges- 
tion which is delightful. “Caprice” and 
“Terrace  Susolelee”’ have unusual 
charm. The former showing a certain 
elegance and dignity of composition, 
handled broadly, yet with lightness, 
spirit, and suavity. A slender young 
woman in evening dress, half reclines 
on a couch, huge fan unfurled, chin tilt- 
ed, caprice, dangerously near to cap- 
tiousness, in her eyes, in every line of 
her indolent pose. The story is well 
and deftly teld. One would neither add 
mor omit a line. “Terrace Susolelee” is 
Hust a bit of garden flooded with warm 
summer sunshine, full of color and 
harm. A quiet, yet joyous sketch, 
ightly suggested and in strong contrast 
o the bread handling of masses in her 
Sulphide and Caprice. Here, too, you 
vould have her say no more, no less. 




















John Copley’s four lithographs are of 
inequal merit. His drawing in “Ham- 





mers’ leaves something to be desired 
though broadly and simply treated. His 
“Two Gentlemen Descending to the 
Stalls” is a fine bit of character sketch- 
ing. McClure Hamilton’s three prints 
are all good examples of this artist’s 
work. Two are portraits, one of Mr. 
Gladstone, the other of a bishop in all 
the dignity of his priestly robes and 


jeweled mitre. These portraits show 
the artist’s rare talent for expressing 


strength and character with delicacy 
and beauty of rendering. Nor are the 
hands slighted. Although merely sug- 
gested they are beautiful in form, a true 


test of the master draughtsman. 


EK. A. Hope gives us six character 
studies, all interesting, “The Buccaneer’ 
most convincing. E. J. Sullivan con- 
tributes three mythological subjects ex- 
cellent in drawing but a little hard and 
light in treatment. J. Kerr Lawson’s 
are intricate and full of detail, mostly 
London street scenes. In Joseph Pen- 
nell’s “Laon, The Market” one feels a 
trifle giddy in trying to absorb the de- 
tail but “fhe Dump” and “The Jron 
Gate, Pharleroi” are much — stronger, 
simpler and more satisfying. Spenser 
Pryce’s “They That Go Up to the Merci- 
iul Town” will attract mitch attention 
a pathetic group, apathy expressed in 
every line and figure as they straggle 
by. It is more dramatic, hut with less 








INTERIOR OF J. BOND FRANCISCO’S ARTISTIC STUDIO 


appeal to me than the tender and whim- 
sical pastoral he calls Bedelia. 

Frank Brangwyn’s five prints are 
boldly drawn with great breadth and 
freedom, It is interesting to see how 
he has made two scenes called respec- 
tively “St. Paul's” and “The Pool” by 
using the same motif. In the former he 
has eliminated detail with masses of col- 
or, bringing the figures out in bold re- 
lief. This he calls “St. Paul” from the 
dome of that building, which he has 
placed in the background, thereby los- 
ing the energy of “The Pool” but gain- 
ing in simplicity and composition. H. 
Butler has two lithographs “The 
Plough” and “Ploughing,”’ quiet im- 
pressions, nothing emphasized, quickly 
and loosely expressed, broad and sure. 

There are many others, too fine to ig- 
nore; Hartrick’s artistic interiors with 
fine regard fer values. Ernest Jack- 
son’s “L’Eglise St. Riquier, Charters” 
with its fine masses of light and shade, 
pleases me as does Webhrschmidt’s 
“Railway Station” with its interesting 
group. All are prints from masters, 
showing splendid technique. They have 
something to express and do it with 
ease. Let tis hope our artists will be 
influenced by this exhibition and further 
the interest in the art revived by the 
Senefelder Club. 

x * Ok 

J. Bond Francisco, the noted land- 
scape painter, is to hold an exhibition 
of his recent work at his beautiful 
studio, 1401 Albany street, opening Sun- 
day afternoon and continuing to the fol- 
lowing Sunday. The artistic public is 
invited to view the display of Mr. Fran- 
cisco’s work, which always has attract- 
ed much well merited attention when 
shown in Los Angeles and many ex- 
amples of which are to be found in the 
finer private homes of the city. One has 
gone to Mr. J. O. Koepfli, who has be- 


‘audience was out for this 


come the possessor of a beautiful canvas 
which the artist painted at Squirrel Inn, 
looking out through the mist over the 
foothills toward the San Bernardino val- 
ic kk x 

‘December 15 there will be a change of 
exhibitions in the main gallery at Ex- 
position Park. The Senefelder Clubs 
exhibit and the landscapes and portraits 
from the brush of Joseph Greenbaum 
will give place to the Sargent collection 
of Japanese prints and the work of Oliv- 
er Chaffee. The teollectionmor. prints 
contains many interesting examples 
from such masters as Hiro-shige, Hoku- 
sal, Kinisada, Kiyenago and earlier mas- 
ters: 





Music and Musicians 
(Continued from Page 8.) 


the years of its existence. Mr, Bierlich 
played the Beethoven ‘Romance in F,” 
followed by a simple melody as encore, 
accompanied by Mr. Strobridge, on the 
organ, a pleasing combination. The 
soloist’s playing is convincing and his 
tone broad and clear. But with his 
marked abilities one would have pre- 
ferred to hear from him more spirited 
selections. However, the probabilities 
are that his continuous application to 
orchestral work denies him the time for 
the practice of brilliant repertoire num- 
bers. 


There were two features of special 
Interest at the concert of the Lyric Club, 
at Trinity Auditorium, last Friday night. 
The first was a work by Debussy for 
chorus and solo voices, called “The 
Blessed Damosel,” and the other was the 
playing of the Brahms quintet club in 
a variety of numbers, headed by several 
movements of a Hugo Kaun quintet. 
While there were several enjoyable num- 
bers programmed by the club, under the 
baton of J. B. Poulin as usual, the above 
work of Debussy was of marked inter- 
est in that it presented the modern trend 
of harmonic and in a way melodic treat- 
ment. The whole tone-scale and unusual 
progressions when used with the skill 
of a Debussy creates an atmosphere. so 
to speak, which cannot be produced in 
any other manner. Until one gets used 
to this style by close study, the result is 
vague and mystical: and lke certain 
varieties of fruits, the taste for it must 
be acquired. But this work was thor- 
oughly enjoyable, more so harmonically 
than melodically, as there are less pos- 
sibilities for strange variety in melodic 
progression than in harmonic. The solo- 
ists in this number were Mmes. Pearl 
Flassler and Lillian Carr. Another num- 
ber had just a little touch of the same 
modernism, and that was “Autumn,” by 
Paul Bliss, a chorus dedicated by the 
Cincinnati composer to the Lyric Cluh, 
and heautifully sung. Mr. Bliss has 
progressed far from the preceding gen- 
eration’s style of writing: he is a son of 
P. P. Bliss of Gosnel Hymn _ notoriety. 
“The Song of the Winds,” by R. Becker 
proved another and more conventional 
number that was very pleasing. Its in- 
cidental soloist was Mrs. Agnes String- 
fellow, who gave an excellent account 
of her vocal powers. 





Announcement of the performance of 
the Brahms quintet is of itself enough 
to awaken expectations of musical satis- 
faction, and in this case, as usual, entire- 
ly fulfilled. Its first work was three 
movements of a piano quintet by Hugo 
Kaun, formerly of Milwaukee, later of 
Berlin. The slow movement was rather 
sugary and weakly, but the Scherzo and 
Finale were well worth while. The quin- 
tet wisely omitted the first movement of 
the work, bringing it down to more en- 
joyable proportions. The club’s second 
appearance brought a groun of short 
numbers, arranged from piano. solos. 
Rudolf Kopp, violinist of the quintet, had 
shaped these into quintet form with the 
skill of an expert arranger. These num- 
bers were from Beethoven, Cui, Bull, 
Chaminade and Brahms. Two of them 
were played on his recent appearance by 
Fritz Kreisler, but in the quintet form 
they were even more enjoyable than in 
solo. For the strings as an accompanist 
to a string solo give a similarity of tone 
color which is preferable to the entirely 
different tone color supplied by piano 
accompaniment. These arrangements 
were played with all delicacy and neat- 
ness of shading. One marked feature 
of the performance was the piano ac- 
companiments of Mrs. Hennion Robin- 
son. Especially was her facility in 
memorized work notable in the “Dam- 
osel” number of Debussy, as it was long 
and peculiarly complicated—a regular 
piano solo, well worth hearing by itself. 
In spite of the lowering weather a large 
affair and 
willingly perspired through its high 
physical temperature to hear the beauties 
of the musical offerings, 





F ALL GIFTS there is nothing 

which the folks back home would 

appreciate more than YOUR 
photograph. It makes real a memory 
as nothing else can. Don’t fail to have 
your picture taken under the most 
favorable atmospheric conditions; in- 
dividuality in adults and beautiful ef- 
fects in child portraiture. Mr. Steckel 
Sives his personal attention to all. 
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Studio and Art Gallery 336% S. Broadway 
A 1932 Main 1389 








Kanst Art Gallery 
854 South Hill St. 
Permanent Exhibition of Paintings 


Correct Picture Framing 








NATHAN BENTZ & CO. 


COLLECTOR OF 








Rare Antique Chinese Porcelains, 
Japanese Brocades, Prints, Netsuke, 
ete. 
sis W. FOURTH ST. 
Tel. A 4836 Los Angeles, Cal. 
Visitors Always Welcome 
Shop of Things Interesting 
and Ornamental. 
Gifis for All Occasions 
O’HARA & LIVERMORE 
2538 East Colorado Street 
cy Pasadena 


Interior Decorators and 
House Furnishers, 
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Raymond C. 
Gould 


Fine Arts 
Interior Decorating 


824 West Fifth Street 
Los Angeles 
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Photographs for Reproduction 
The kind that bring results in your 
line whether it be photos of Paint- 
Ings, Machinery or Interiors of busi- 
ness houses. Smukeless Flashlights 
of Weddings and Parties. 

_ as BAILEY 

248 So. Hill 

Both Phones—Main 6129: A 5062 








A. A. BYRENS 


Importers of 
ORIGINAL OIL AND 
WATER COLOR PAINTINGS 
Gallery, 836 South Broadway 
A 5208 


a Los Angeles 
Exhibitions Daily 
Artistic Picture Framing 








THE STICKNEY MEMORIAL 
SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
Fair Oaks and Lincoln Avenues, 
Pasadena, Cal. Phone Fair Oaks 2492 
Under the Auspices of the Pasadena 
Music and Art Association 
Classes from Life and Costume Model. 
Studio and Open Air Classes, 
Jean Mannheim and Cc. Pp. Townsley, 
Instructors. For Prospectus apply to 
P. Townsley, Director. 


A. FALVY 


323 SUTTER STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Invites Inspection of His Choice 
Collection of Antiques 




















FOR RENT 


Well lighted an} eu'et studios in the 
GAMUT CLUB SYILDING. 
Especially attractive quarters offered 
for Musicians and Artists. For 
terms, etc., apply to the manager. 


1044 SOUTH HOPE STREET 


——_— 
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Week of December 11 to December 18 
Senefelder Club of London—Exhi- 

bition of Lithographs—Museum Art 

Gallery. 

Diath. Ciuprien-—i4 marines— 
Kanst Gallery, 854 South Hilf 


Hanson Puthoff and Granville Red- 
mond canvases—-A. A. Byrens, 836 
South Broadway. 


Old Chinese Porcelain—Bentz Art 
Rooms, 213 West Fourth. 


Jtalian Objects d'Art — Raymond 
Gould Shop, 324 West Fifth. 

Carved Cameo Jeweled Novelties— 
O'Hara_& Livermore, 253 East Col- 
orado, Pasadena. 


Designs for decorative motifs for 
linens, wearing apparel, trousseaus 


and outfits—Mrs. Bugene Steiner, 
324 South Fresno. 
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LOS ANGEL 


In the World of Amateur Sports 


HIS afternoon at Long Beach, if the 


weather prove fair, the question of 
women tennis superiority is to be settied 
between Miss Molla Bjurstedt and Mrs. 
May Sutton Bundy. Each holds a vic- 
tory over the other, in each case won in 
straight sets and no one with respect 
for his persenal standing as a sport 
prophet will venture a prediction as to 
the outcome this afternoon. Mrs. Bundy 
will not be tired from a hard match the 
preceding day, as she was when she lost 
to Miss Bjurstedt in San Francisco or 
as she was when Mary Browne defeated 
her in the Long Beach round robin 
tournament two weeks ago. On _ the 
other hand Miss Bjurstedt has had two 
valuable weeks of practice on asphalt 
courts and has had a chance to develop 
her serve, a weak point with her, in 
practice with the women of Southern 
California who are notably strong in 
that feature of the game. Apparently, 
tennis rivalry is no bar to personal 
friendship. Miss Bjurstedt has become 
exceedingly popular with the girls she 
has been meeting on the courts here- 
abouts and has been the recipient of 
many courtesies. The following pro- 
gram has been arranged for this after- 
noon: At 1:30—Miss Mary Browne 
and Claude Wayne vs. Miss Florence 
Sutton and Nat B. Browne. At 2:30— 
Miss Bjurstedt vs. Mrs. T. C. ‘Bundy. 
Paes 00—Maurice McLetighlin and IT. 
C. Bundy vs. Cliff Herd and Simpson 
Sinsabaugh. 


Tennis Doubles at L. A. Country Club 

Rain interfered with the invitation 
doubles tennis tournament at the Los 
Angeles Country Club last week but the 
weather cleared in time to allow the 
best matches seen in the south this year 
when in the men’s finals Herd and Sin- 
sabaugh won from Browne and Wayne 
in five hard sets. The match required 
three hours in its playing and was one 
of the most spectacular seen in this 
vicinity for several years. The score 
was 6-4, 6-3, 3-6, 6-8, 9-7. In the final 
set Browne and Wayne at one time lead 
by one game but their opponents put on 
a final spurt which pulled victory from 
apparent disaster. Browne and Wayne 
were the winners of the same tourna- 
ment in 1913 and 1914. In the finals of 
the women’s doubles Miss Florence 
Sutton and Mrs. Gladys Widdowson 
defeated Mrs. May Sutton Bundy and 
Mrs. Violet Sutton Doig, 7-5, 9-7. Mrs. 
Bundy was badly off her customary bril- 
hiant game. 


Colonel Max in Riverside 

Long heralded, at last one of the 
Fieischmans of Cincinnati has actively 
participated in California polo and Colo- 
nel Max of that name was one of the 
stars of the Tuesday practice game at 
Riverside between the red and white 
teams of the Riverside Polo Club. The 
game resulted in a tie at 3 to 3. Fleisch- 
man expects to continue to play with 
the Riverside club for several weeks. 
He will be a member of one of the 
teams in all the practice games and 
played yesterday when Carleton Burke 
of Midwick went over to Riverside to 
captain a team against Hugh Drury of 
that City, 


Stanford and the “Freshman” Question 

Up north the wail of a weary public, 
tired of student bickerings and pining 
for the annual “big game,’ is being 
raised to protest that the dispute be- 
tween California and Stanford is not 
one which only concerns the student 
bodies of those institutions and that it 
is time outsiders made an effort to heal 
the rupture between the two biggest 
educational institutions in the west. 
California advocates are heard conced- 
ing that the state university at Berke- 
ley was too dictatorial when it sent an 
ultimatum to Stanford on the freshman 
rule and declined to arbitrate the ques- 
tion, while a few Stanford enthusiasts 
are found willing to admit that their fa- 
vorite college cannot expect to have 
games with the larger western colleges 
until it accedes to the rule barring 
freshmen from intercollegiate sports. At 
Stanford, a movement toward peace is 
seen in the decision of the executive 
committee of the university to submit 
the question of Stanford's entering the 
Pacific Coast conference to the uni- 
versity alumni. It is said that P. R. Wil- 
son, president of the student-body, and 
E. C. Behrens, graduate manager, who 
represented Stanford at a recent confer- 
ence in Portland, when the Pacific coast 
conference was formed by the Universi- 
ties of California, Oregon and Washing- 
ton and Oregon Agricultural College, 


have reported to the Stanford execu- 
tive committee that the cardinals either 
decline the invitation to join the con- 
ference or adopt with the other confer- 
ence colleges the rule forbidding fresh- 
man participation in varsity athletics. 
The Standard executive committee 
turned down a suggestion to submit the 
question to a vote of the student body, 
preferring to refer it to the alumni. No 
question of the retention of Rugby 
seems to have come up in connection 
with the conference problem. It has 
already been announced that Stanford 
will stick to the English game next 
year. 


Golf Activities at Country Club 


Rain interfered with golf play over 
the last week end and while many en- 
thusiasts were out on the various courses 
Sunday, few of the regular Saturday 
events were played. The most import- 
ant match of today will be the playing 
of the semi-final round in the fall han- 
dicap at Midwick between Ralph Harris 
and B. F. Bundy. The winner of this 
match is to meet W. K. Jewett, who won 
from Leigh Guyer in the other semi-final 
match. In addition, there will be blind 
bogey medal handicap at Midwick this 
afternoon. At Los Angeles Country 
Club the weekly sweepstakes last Satur- 
day were won by A. L. Schwarz in 
Class A and Dr. H. D, Requa in Class 
B. The sweepstakes will be played to- 
day. At Annandale R. H. Gibson won 
from Ben Leslie in the tie which resulted 
from the Thanksgiving tournament. At 
San Gabriel many matches have been 
plaved in the Fowler cup competition. 
Three interclub team matches are sched- 
uled for Southern California today and 
tomorrow, but none of them includes 
what may be called the local clubs. The 
Victoria Club plays the Redlands Club 
at Redlands today and the Orange Club 
meets the Point Loma Club at Point 
Loma. Tomorrow the Orangemen 
will play the Coronado Club at Coro- 
nado. 

Practice Games of Polo 

Wet grounds prevented the playing of 

the final game last Saturday in the three 


‘game polo series between the Pasadena 


and Los Angeles teams of the Midwick 
(Country Club and the contest was post- 
poned tintil December 31. Purples and 
Whites played a practice game at Mid- 
wick Wednesday afternoon and _ the 
Purples won, 7 to 2. Harold Cook 
played a remarkable good game and is 
showing such improved form that it is 
predicted he may make the Midwick 
team for inter-club contests this winter. 
‘The line-up Wednesday was as follows: 
Purples. Whites. 
Dieeilala Dyers aan 1.P. Ford, L. Macey 
Rufus Sparkling .. McVitty 
Harold Cook 3...... Rk. Neustedt 
A Diary. back...Carleton Burke 


At the Dominant Club last Saturday 
afternoon the program was given by 
Mmes. Estelle Drevfus and Alice Batch- 
elder, with Mrs. M. H. Robinson at 
pianist. The music was selected from 
Hungarian, Spanish and Russian com- 
posers. 
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Golden and Orange Fancy, St. 
Andreasberg Bell Note Roller, 
Hartz Mountain Warblers and 
other Canaries. 


WalBuy.anthcelisinoss mole 


LAND 


Talking Parrots, Aviary and 
Fancy Birds of all varieties, 


Goldfish, Globes, Cages, etc. 


Seeds, Foods, Remedies and 
all supplies. 


SEND FOR NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOG AND CALENDARS 


L. M. GRIDER, 1301 Central Ave. and 216 Mercantile Place 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


Hotel Del Coronado 


CORONADO BEACH, CALIFORNIA 
American Plan 


Regular Tariff Prevails 


Throughout 


Exposition Year 


JOHN J. HERNAN, Manager, 
Coronado Beach, Cal. 
H. F. NORCROSS, L. A. Agent, 
334 South Spring Street. 





96% of the Seasonal Rainfall Occurs 
Between October and Apmil 


If you contemplate having your Automobile Top recovered or new Clear 
Vision Rain Curtains installed phone us and our representative will call. 


Highest grade fabrics in stock at all times. New Victoria and 


One-man lined tops with dome lights our specialty. 


BENTEL & MACKEY, 1035 South Grand Ave. 


COMPLETE AUTOMOBILE EQUIPMENT 


Christmas 
Suggestions 


We carry a full line of 


Striking Bags, Boxing Gloves, 
Base Ball Gloves, 
Ivor Johnson Bicyles, 
Velocipedes, 
Toy Autos, 


Tricycles, 
Coasters 


and many other useful and appropriate articles. 


TUFTS-LYON ARMS CO. 


‘““Good Shooting Goods’’ 


“The Cafe with a 


World-wide Reputation” 


428 South Spring St. 


MEN and Women who will accept nothing but the 


best in cuisine, service, and entertainment meet 


at Levy's. 


That is why you will always find there the class of 
people you want to know—socially, professionally and 


politically. 


Cabaret Revue ]2 to 12 
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HERE has been a decidedly better 


tone on the Los Angeles stock ex- 
change this week, even expected holiday 
dullness failing to affect the optimistic 
trend of business that is reflected in stock 
trading. The most notable feature ot 
the week has been the strength shown 
by Los Angeles Investment Company, 
which has advanced five points, at this 
writing being in demand at 4/ cents. 
Brighter realty prospects in Los Angeles 
are believed responsible, in part, for this 
gain, although the announced plans of 
the business administration of the cor- 
poration to effect settlement with debtor 
stockholders, retire the twelve per cent 
notes and extend the application of econ- 
omy in all departments has had a bene- 
ficial result. Trading in the stock has 
been heavy, running several thousand 
shares a day. Other industrials which 
have profited by a better market are the 
Home Telephone issues. Common has 
been strong at figures above $23 and 
preferred went up to $60. Most of the 
Home Telephone trading was in the 
common stock. 

Maethe oil lists most of the high priced 
securities registered gains. Union was 
in heavy demand at prices which did not 
fall below $70 and in several instances 
were half a point higher than that figure. 
Associated has fluctuated a trifle, but has 
been an active seller at quotations 
around $60. Western Union sold early 
in the week at $97 but later lost half a 
point. 

Mining issues, while rather quiet, were 
in better demand than last week. Yel- 
low Pine, a Nevada mine owned in Los 
Angeles, declared a dividend of 10 cents 
a share, payable December 20, and as a 
result the stock has been in frequent 
call, large sales being made on the board 
ae ol. ihe newer Oatman stocks re- 
mained firm but were not active traders. 
Big Jim is particularly strong at 38 cents 
or better. The higher priced Oatman 
securities, United Eastern and Tom 
Reed, have not regained the losses ex- 
perienced two weeks ago and remain 
weak at quotations many points below 
those which prevailed in the summer. 
There has been practically no interest 
shown in bank stocks or bonds. 


Banks and Bankers 

Quite the most important banking de- 
velopment of the fall in Los Angeles 1s 
the merger of the California Savings 
Bank and the Traders’ Bank, the consol- 
idated institution retaining the name of 
fhe first. The California Savings Bank 
will now have a total capitalization of 
$500,000, with assets approximating 
$5,000,000 and with 15,000 depositors, 
making it one of the most substantial 
banks in the city. The directorates of 
both banks is to be preserved in a gen- 
eral board of twenty-four members. Of- 
ficers and directors of the bank will be 
as follows: M. P. Snyder, president; 
Newman [Essick, W. F. Callender and 
Mvalter ©. WDurgin, vice presidents; A. 
lee crandall, cashiegeee. L. Holland and 
F, E. Middleton, assistant cashiers; J. 
W. McKinley, Thomas F. Cooks, James 
Weebaldwin, W. W. Hitchcock, Philip 
L. Wilson, J. B. Millard, W. M. Hughes, 
P. A. Stanton, William W. Mines, 
Henry Klein, R. A. Fowler, L. M. Dav- 
enport, E. T. Parke, M. A. Bresee, Wil- 
fig brill, Dr. E. C. Moore, J. Dv Rad- 
lard, J, W. Kays, W. W. Phelps and 
D. F. Martin. M. P. Snyder organized 
the California Savings Bank March 1, 
1904, and it has had a uniformly success- 
ful existence. 


Stock and Bond Briefs 

It is reported that Mexican Petroleum 
has sold more than 95 per cenf of its 
anticipated 1916 production of oil and 
at prices which it is believed will show 
around 14 per cent on its $37,369,000 
commion stock. This is understood to 
mean the sale of approximately 10,000,0J0 
barrels of oil. The company in the en- 
tire time that Mexico has been ex- 
periencing factional warfare has had only 
thirty days, interruption in its oil fields. 

Union Oil Company will earn in 1915 
approximately $3,300,000 as against $2,- 
735,524 for 1914, according to estimates 
advanced by persons interested. This is 
an increase of $565,000. It amount to 
9.94 per cent on the stock of the com- 
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o.ny.- Of the $4,000,GG0 collateral trust 
notes of Union O:l originally oucseaacd- 
aly »2,UL0,0CO matured notes have been 

als. ie Maturity of $400,000 more 
has been anticipated. It is reported that 
the company has sufficient cash on hand 
to pay all tne notes outstanding. 


GENERAL INSURANCE NEWS 


A Tits annual meeting held Monday 

* evening, following a dinner in this 
city the Los Angeles Fire Underwriters’ 
Association elected as officers for the 
ensuing year: president, J. J. Mumma, 
Los Angeles manager for the Aetna 
Life; first vice-president, James L. Col- 
lins, assistant manager Pacific Mutual 
home office agency; second vice-presi- 
dent, Walter K. Hoefflin, Los Angeles 
manager Connecticut Mutual Life; sec- 
fétary and treasurer, F. kK, Dudley, t/a- 
cine Mutual.” Lhe executive committec 
chosen is composed of George A. kKath- 


bun, Los Angeles manager for the 
Equitable; W. B. Stirdivant, Los An- 
geles manager Phoenix Life; L. A. 


Greenwood, Los Angeles manager Trav- 
elers Lite; W, C. Mage, associate gen- 
eral agent Northwestern Life, and F. E. 
McMullen, Los Angeles manager Mas- 
sachusetts Mutual Life. selections 
made by the nominating committee, of 
which James Russell Newton, Jr., of the 
Pacific Mutual was chairman, were in 
every case ratined. The meeting was 
one of the best attended ever held by 
the association, with more than sixty 
members present. Charles Warren 
Pickell, Detroit manager of the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Life, who is a winter 
Pesiuent Of DOULmCr Mm Calitotnia, was ex- 
tremely optimistic in giving the prin- 
cipal address of the evening, speaking 
on the topic “Business Conditions 
Throughout the United States as Affect- 
ing Life Insurance.’ He formed his 
conclusions after a recently completed 
trip of several months covering all parts 
Of ties teotntry. He Nerris of Mil- 
waukee, superintendent of agencies of 
the Northwestern Mutual Life drew a 
comparison of conditions prevailing 
now in life insurance and those of thirty 
years ago. Arthur P. Huntington, re- 
cently appointed Los Angeles superin- 
tendent for the Metronolitan Life, gave 
a short address. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK 
Los Angeles 

Ortie E. McManigal tells of alleged dy- 
namite plot in testifying at Schmidt trial. 

State railway commission hears munici- 
pal case against Edison Electric Company 
and refers main issue to the courts. 

Rindge estate obtains injunction against 
trespassers on Malibu ranch. 

Registrar of Voters McAleer wins court 
fight to retain his position. 

California 

Panama-Pacifie International Exposition 
at San Francisco closes with big celebra- 
onal: 

Reported that Gov. Johnson intends call- 
ing extra session of legislature to amend 
registration laws. 

United States 

United States government demands re- 

call of German Attaches Boy-Ed and Von 


Papen. Declines to give details of rea- 
sons. 
United States demands Austrian dis- 


avowal for submarine attack on Italian 
liner Ancona. 

St. Louis selected as national convention 
city by Democrats. 


NOTICE TO STOCKABOLDERS” OF 
HIBERNIAN SAVINGS BANK. 
pursuance of a resolution and order of 
the Board of Directors of the Hibernian 
Savings Bank, a corporation, unanimously 
adopted at a regular meeting of said 
Board, held on the 18th day of October, 
1915, a special meeting of the stockholders 
of said corporation has been called for and 
will be held in the office and principal 
place of business of said corporation, to- 
wit, at its banking room, Second Il} loor 
Hibernian Building, Suutheast corner of 
Iourth and Spring Streets, in the City of 
Los Angeles, County of Los Angeles, State 
if California, on Wednesday, the 12th day 
of January, 1916, at the hour of Three 
o’clock on the afternoon of that day, for 
the purpose of considering and acting upon 
the proposition of increasing the capita! 
MOCmeouseaid Corporation from Three Hun- 
dred Fifty Thousand Dollars ($350,000), 
consisting of Three Thousand Five Hun- 
dred (3,500) shares, of the par value of 
One Hundred Dollars ($100) each, to the 
amount of Five Hundred Thousand Dollars 
($500,000), to consist of Five Thousand 
(5,000) shares, of the par value of One 
Hundred Dollars ($100) each, and to trans- 
act all such other business as properly 
pertains to o: is connected with such in- 

crease of capital stock. 
By order of the Board of Directors. 
Dated this 18th day of October, 1915. 
A. M. GIBBS, 
Secretary of Hibernian Savings 
Bank, a corporation. 
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Fairchild Gilmore Wilton Co. Paving Contractors 
394-§-8 Pacific Electric Bldg , Los Angeles, Cal. 7% Street Improvement Bonds For Sale 


Exempt from State, County, City and Income Taxes. In buying from us you buy 
direct from the owner of the bonds. 


Ficht 
Daily Trains 




























P» 
Los Angeles to 
San Francisco, Oakland ’ 
Alameda and Berkeley j 
TEN DAYS STOPOVER 
during December at San COAST LINE | 
Pra ee 100 Miles Along the Ocean Shore ” 
all one way tickets . = 
reading through these 7:25 a, m. The Coaster 
points to or from points Arrive San Francisco 10:55 p- m. 
beyond the California 8:00 a, m. Shore Line Limited 
State line and reading Arrive San Francisco 9:50 p. m. 
Southern Pacific ont of 5:20 p. m. Seashore Express = 
stopover point. Arrive San Francisco 10:10 a. m. 
8:00 p. m. The “Lark” e 
Arrive San Francisco 9:45 a. m. | 
10:15 p. m. San Francisco Passenger 
Arrive San Francisco 1:00 p. m. ly 
VALLEY LINE 
THROUGH the “INLAND EMPIRE” be 
of CALIFORNIA 
6729 p. my Theseeny ©” 
Arrive San Francisco 8:50 a. m. id, 
7:3% p.m. Number 49 
Arrive San Francisco 1:10 p. m. é 
10:00 p. m. Number 7 t 
Arrive San Francisco 7:50 p. m. 
SEE AGENTS 
Southern Pacifi : 
outhern Facific (i 
LOS ANGELES OFFICES: % 
212 West 7th St. 


Phones 60641—Main 8322 
Day or Night 
STATION—Fifth and Central Ave. } 


Restaurant for Passengers Convenience. 
Reasonable Prices. 





Is Your Will 
Legal ? 


HE preparation of a legal 

will is the business of an 

experienced Trust Com- 
pany. Our facilities in these 
matters are not excelled and 
competent legal advice is at your 
disposal when you consult the 
officials of our Trust depart- 
ment, 


Wm. Rhodes Hervey. 
Vice President 





CHICAGO 
DENVER 
ST. LOUIS | 
St. PAUL 


in the popular Los Angeles Limited. 


<2 


= & 


Daily at 1:25 p. in. 
Daily at 9:00 a. m. 


Pacific Limited 
Best of service, 


via the 


SALT LAKE ROUTE * 
and UNION PACIFIC 


Tickets and Information at 601 So. 
SDEINE wr tieand 120 Wi iGeneest,.. Lies 
Angeles, and outside offices. 


in charge of the Trust Dept. 


< LOS ANGELES TRUST >, 
AWD SAVINGS BANK” 


Sixth and Spring Streets 



















ARCHIBALD SESSIONS 


Organist and Pianist 
Studio 110 Blanchard Hal! 
Organist and Choirmaster 

Christ Church 
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RUDOLPH BRAND 
Violin School 


431 S. Van Ness Ave. Phone 56521 
Circular on 
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KARL BRONSON DEA \E Sa AVS REIS 

TEACHER OF VOICE FARE SY F E 5 NTA 
Director Music First M. E. Church, Vocal WOA } WENN URAWNTCE? , 
Study Club, Wednesday Morning Choral watetativerdiecud eS Wehdatradvatebsadiends ; My 
School of Opera, 204-6 Blanchard Bldg. 4 


Music Study Club, Long Beach, Los An- le 
geles, Cal. 











ELECTRIC LIGHTING FIXTURES 


BOOKS, STATIONERY & PICTURES 
JONES BOOK STORE, 226 West First St. 


FORVE-PETTEBONE CoO., 
Way. 


514 8S. Broad- 
Main 9387; Home F 8037 
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Don't Delay! Protect Your Health 
and Save Money by Obtaining 


Supply of 


Carbon Briquets 


Their Cost is Small and They Make Your Home 
Warm and Comfortable 


Phone Your Order Now 


$9.00 per ton $4.75 per half ton 2.0 per quarter ton 


Free delivery, except in outlying districts, where a small additional 


transportation charge will be made. 


Los Angeles Gas and Electric Corporation 


645 South Hill Street Briquet Office Phones: Main 8620 and 60199 
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—No gift so universal—no gift into which more heart—and love—and sentiment can be put—no gift that will be more 
appreciated by women, men, boys, little folks, wherever they are—than the gift of Books—the right kind of Books. 


—lIsn t it splendid that there is such a big, complete, individual Bookstore as Bullock’s right at hand—with such a world of 
just the right kind of Books —and the right kind of spirit to help you to satisfaction in your buying! 


—There are Books of the deepest Philosophy and Drama; Books of Rare Fiction; Books that are old, and Books that are the 
very newest of the new—down to the prettiest of untearable Cloth Books for Baby—hundreds of them—and not one too 


many. 
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On Sunset Highways $3.00 
—By Thomas D. Murphy. 


—A book of motor rambles in 
California. 


With 16 illustrations in col- 
or, taken from paintings, 
mainly by California artists, 
and 40 illustrations from pho- 
tographs, 


—Also contains road map of 
the state issued by the Auto- 
mobile Club of Southern Cali- 
fornia. 


The Wild Flowers of 


California $2.00 
—By Mary Elizabeth Parsons. 


——Giving their names and @de- 
scription of their haunts and 
habits, this book is an excel- 
lent one for nature lovers, Il- 
lustrated. 


The True Story of Ramona 


$2.00 net 


—By Carlyle Channing Davis 
and William A. Alderson. 


—In this volume is related for 
the first time the true story of 
Helen Hunt Jackson’s great 
American novel, “Ramona.” 


— le Originals of the charac- 
ters of the novel are identified 
and their true names given. 


Alaska Days with John 
Muir $1.00 
es © Hall young. 


—It is a book of engrossing 
interest and exceptional worth 
such as will leave all who 
read it wishing that they, like 
the author, had known Muir 
and accompanied him on his 
exploring trips through the 
then uncharted fastness' of 
Alaska. 


Joseph Pennell’s Pictures in 
the Land of Temples $1.25 


—Reproductions of a series of 
wonderful sketches made jn 
the Land of Temples, togecier 
with impressions and notes by 
the artist. 


‘“Bullock’s for Books.”’ 
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THELOST 
PRINCE 


The Lost Prince $1.35 


—By Frances Hodgson 
nett. 


—A most charming story of 
youth and romance adventur- 
ing into numerous lands. Mrs. 
Burnett has never written a 
more delightful book than 
this tale of the prinee who 
does not know he is one. 


Bur- 


CHURCHILL 


A Far Country $1.50 
—By Winston Churchill. 


—A big book by a big author. 
The best resume of the gen- 
eral present-day conditions 
presented in novel form that 
has been offered the reading 
public in years. 


Michael O’Halloran $1.35 


—By Gene Stratton-Porter. 


—Dne author of 9 ‘Freckles, 
“The Girl of the Limberlost, o 
“The Harvester,” etc., has 
given us a story of another 
Irish lad who is a real hero, 
and a real philosopher, The 
book is a triumph of humor 
and human interest. 

















ARTHUR STRINGER 


The Prairie Wife $1.25 
-—By Arthur Stringer. 


—A Clever hutian story of the . 


life of a tenderly sheltered, 
cultured girl and a stalwart 
young man who love and im- 
pulsively marry and go to live 
in the wild region of western 
prairies. 
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Felix O’Day $1.3 35 
—By F. Hopkinson Smith. 


—A modern novel of New 
York with characters so in- 
tensely human and so broadly 
sympathetic that they § be- 
come real people. 
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a Author of The Way of the Strong | 


The Law-Breakers $1.35 


—By Ridgwell Cullum, author 
of ‘The Way of the Strong.” 
—A tale of suspense and mys- 
tery, the scene of which is 
laid in a secluded valley in 
western Canada. 




















Inside the ie 


EARL DERR BIGGERS 
ROBERT WELLES RITCHIE 


Inside the Lines $1.25 
—By Earl Derr Biggers. 


—An excellent story of the 
present war by the author of 
“Seven Keys to Baldpate.” 





The SayingsOt 
Mrs-Solomon 


Beings The 
Confessions 
Of The Seven 
Hundredth 
eoWife-ec 


The Sayings of Mrs. Solo- 
mon (Being the Confessions 
of the Seven Hundredth 
Wife) Boards, $1.00 net 
—By Helen Rowland. 
Reflections of a Bachelor 
Girl, Cloth 75c 

COT FAGOTOHE ADA BIOES 
—A new volume of clever, 
cynical wit. 
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Dear Enemy $1.30 


—By Jean Webster. 

—The “Sally MeBride” of 
“Daddy Long-Legs” is the 
heroine of this new story. A 
Joytul ‘elronicler ot 113 er 
phans and a young Scotch 
Surgeon who had _ forgotten 
how to smile and of a heroine 
who had a gorgeous’ time 
Leachin=s them all to laueh 
again, 


s— Ihe Imperishable Gifts 


DANE COOLIDGE 


The Desert Trail $1.25 
—By Dane Coolidge. 


—This is a story of rapid ac- 
tion with the scenes laid on 
the desert borderland of Mex- 
ico. One gathers from the 
reading a new understanding 
of a war-torn country. 

















Thankful’s fenetianie $1.35 


—By Joseph C. Lincoln, au- 
thor of “Cap’n Eri’ and “Mr. 
el bese 


Rose o’ Paradise $1.35 


—By Grace Miller White, au- 
thor of “Tess of the Storm 
Country.” 


B “THE SECOND. GLAD BOOK © 
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Pollyanna Grows Up $1.25 
—By Eleanor H. Porter. 


—When the story of Polly- 
anna told in “The Glad Book” 
ended a great cry of regret 
for the vanishing “Glad Girl” 


py went up all over the country 
- —and 
y Now Pollyanna appears again, 


other countries, too, 
just as sweet and joyous- 
hearted, more grown up and 
more lovable. 


The New Handy Volume 
Mark Twain 
Per Vol. $1.75 


—Bound in red leather and 
representing excellent book- 
making, it will find great fa- 
vor with all readers of our 
great American humorist. 


—American Claimant. 
—Christian Science. 
—Connecticut Yankee. 
—Huckleberry Finn. 
~—Life on the Mississippi. 


Man That Corrupted 
Hadleyburg. 


~——Pudd’n Head Wilson. 

~ -Prince and Pauper. © 
Sketches Old and New. 

—The $30,000 Bequest. 

—Tom Sawyer Abroad. 


Each of the following 
Per Vol. $1.50 


—lIclowing the Equator. Vol. 
l. 
—Following the Equator. Vol. 


—Gilded Age. Vol. 1. 
—Gilded Age. Vol. 2. 
—Innccents Abroad. Vol, 1. 
—Tnnocemts Abroad, Vole: 
—Joan of Are. Vol. 1. 
—-J0an GF Arc, Voi... 2. E 
—Roughing It. Vol. 1. 
—Roughing It. Vol. 2. 
—Tramp Abroad. Vol. 1. 
—Tramp Abroad. Vol. 2. 
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The Rubaiyat 
$1.50 net 


plates in color by 
Edmund Dulac. 
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Books That I Love 


Attractively bound in half- 
calf, with cloth sides and gilt 
top, $1.50 net. 


and (iter edition, 
hammered brass covers and 
Sreen calf back, $2.50 net. 


For a complete record of 
your favorite books. 
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